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‘ Tue business of a poet, said Imlac, ‘is to exhibit in his por- 
‘ traits of nature such prominent and striking features as recall 
‘ the original to every mind. But the knowledge of nature is 
‘ only half the task of a poet ; he must be acquainted also with 
‘ all the modes of life ; he must divest himself of the prejudices of 
‘ his age or country ; he must consider right and wrong in their 
‘abstracted and invariable state; he must disregard present 
‘laws and opinions, and rise to general and transcendental 
‘ truth, which will always be the same. He must write as the 
‘interpreter of nature; he must know many languages and 
‘many sciences.’ ‘ Enough,’ cried out the Prince ; ‘thou hast 
‘ convinced me that no human being can ever be a poet.’ The 
attainments which Imlac enumerated as indispensable to the 
formation of a poet are no less indispensable as human elements 
to thé formation of a commentator upon the Holy Scriptures. 
And mentally glancing over the names of many soleil 
adventurers in this undertaking, we cannot help regretting that 
they were unable to imitate the modesty of the Prince of 
NO. CXXXIV,—N.S, T 
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Abyssinia. In that case the body of Christians would have 
been left to depend humbly and more hopefully on the Scrip- 
ture itself—upon that mysterious writing, not more wonderful 
in what it reveals than in what it omits or conceals; so won- 
derful in what it submits to the easy comprehension of human 
nature, that it creates in every unvitiated intellect a craving 
after the comprehension of those mysteries which are only re- 
vealed to the meek. It is natural enough that the world should 
be impatient of the truth here referred to. We live in an age of 
intellectual despotism, that fulminates its denunciations of out- 
lawry against all ideas, all forms of thought, that refuse to be 
registered among the conventionalities of time, or that claim 
for themselves an incorruptible origin of divine inspiration. 
But our age is not more superstitiously hostile to all ideas above 
and independent of nature than it is sore vexed by the pertinacity 
with which believers maintain the correlations of morality and 
faith. Yet this maxim, broadly but distinctly asserted in the 
Scriptures, found no more earnest advocate than Aristotle. 
If it be true, as the Master of Wisdom affirms, that the 
perception of moral truth depends on the social life; that 
this case is not like that of pure science, where the intellect 
depends, so to speak, upon itself, but that here the under- 
standing must be quickened by a certain dpefis, then this dpe&s 
is dependent on the 7@c«7 é£s. It can no longer be objected to 
the Church, as characteristic of its exclusiveness and bigotry, 
that she holds, that, in those handling subjects spiritual and 
supernatural, the intellect must be meek and the heart pure; 
that she has ever traced heresy to some real, though probably 
unrecognised, defect in the moral constitution of its victim: in 
a word, to immorality, in the wide sense of the word, which 
includes pride, selfishness, intellectual ambition, and such like 
sins of the flesh. If, however, every reader needs to have 
his nature made pure and holy, to have his heart quickened 
and his intellect strengthened in and by the Faith, in order to 
‘understand by books’ the will of God; to understand the 
Word of Wisdom and the wisdom of the Word; a special 
measure of this grace of preparation is needed by him who 
undertakes to unfold the Mystery of the Inworded Spirit, to 
open the Scripture, and reveal the soul of its beauty. To pro- 
duce a commentary upon Holy Scripture is to accomplish what, 
in one view, may be called an appalling task. It is its own only 
parallel. All the works and labours of man present nothing 
‘simile aut secundum.’ It is difficult to imagine even a like. 
We can conceive of none such if it be not the attempt to 
paint the living presence of the Word made flesh from the 
life. Could one have been found then, in that His day, working, 
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let us say, with the inspired power and the heavenly touch of 
the dear Angelico, to preserve in colours a portrait of Jesus ; 
to delineate the stricken form with its superhuman meekness ; 
the smileless visage, dim with its unimaginable grief, and yet 
ever betraying the underglow of Divine love; to reproduce on 
the canvas the whole pathetic Christ, at once the very man 
and the undiminished and undiminishable God,—such an under- 
taking would admit of some comparison with the work of him 
who strives to represent the Mind of Scripture; whose aim is 
to make all men know the fellowship of the Mystery of the 
descended and present Paraclete; and what is the exceeding 
greatness of the power of Him who is the self-humbling Word 
of the Word made flesh. If we conceive worthily of the 
Scripture, we shall form no conclusion on this subject that will 
materially differ from what we have here endeavoured to ex- 
press. Think of the Bible otherwise, treat it as the work of 
one whose mind we can measure, whose phrase we can fully 
master, and every one will be entitled to indulge his disputacity 
at the cost of Holy Writ; start with the conception that these 
books are corrupted and contradictory, that an inexorable criti- 
cism is justified in dealing with them as with the literary remains 
of Heathendom—and it is inevitable that such a profane specu- 
lator should go from bad to worse, deceiving and being deceived. 
From the nature of the case, then, it is evident that the com- 
mentator on Holy Scripture needs not only to be learned in all 
the learning of the Egyptians, to be versed in all the revelations 
of Nature and moral truth; he must also bring with him to his 
task a regenerated intellect and a heart fortified by a childlike 
obedience to the faith: and by an humble acknowledgement 
that there may be meanings within the meanings of such Scrip- 
ture as we are enabled already in some measure to penetrate, 
that in the progress of the ages unthought-of treasures of 
heavenly truth may be disclosed in the most familiar paths of 
the Word; that new truths may be unfolded from texts the 
most familiar—new truths always fused in the ancient moulds 
of the Church, and strictly regulated according to the perpetual 
analogy of the Faith. One work of all Christian time appears 
to us to come up in some measure to our ideal of what a com- 
mentary on the Bible should be—the wonderful work of S. 
Gregory on the Book of Job. With what surpassing grace 
does he say, ‘I now return from the utterance of words to the 
‘chamber of my heart, to examine myself, whether in attempting 
‘ right things I have spoken the truth in a wrong way. For a 
‘ thing is rightly spoken when he who speaks it seeks by what he 
‘ says to please Him alone from whom he has received it. And 
‘ though ~ not conscious of having said wrong things, I do 
T 2 
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‘ not maintain that there are not any. If I have said any true 
‘ things by a gift from above, it is my own fault that they are 
‘ spoken so imperfectly. Yet when I look closely at the very 
‘ root of my intention, I find that in this work I wished to please 
‘ God, and yet the desire of human praise in some way may 
‘ have crept in; and when at last, and slowly, I discover this, I 
‘ find that I do a thing in one way which I know I began in 
‘another. I believe it is worth my while to disclose this to my 
‘ brethren; for, since in my writing I have expressed my better 
‘ thoughts, in this my confession I would not hide my failings. 
‘ And because in the Church there are not wanting little ones 
‘ whom I may teach, nor yet great ones who may pity and help 
‘my weakness when made known to them, from the one I 
‘ withdraw not the help of my words, from the other I conceal 
‘ not the pain of my infirmities ; by my words seeking to confer 
‘ assistance on some at least of my brethren, by my confession 
‘ hoping to receive aid in return from them. I therefore beg 


‘every one who reads this book to give me before the Holy 
‘ Judge the solace of his prayers, and with tears for me to wash 
‘ away every filthiness he may discover in me. My reader will 
‘ surpass me in his recompense, if where he receives words by 
‘ my means, he gives me tears in return.’ ! 

We have placed at the head of this article the titles of some 


works upon which—selected out of the many similar books 
with which, whether to the profit or loss of our generation, the 
press is now teeming—we propose to make some remarks. The 
Pentateuch itself is in a sense a complete revelation; so that 
the strictures which we have ventured to make on commenta- 
ries generally, if true, are fully applicable to commentaries 
upon it. A period of uncertainty and disorganization succeeded 
the settlement in Canaan, and this was followed by the elevation 
and election of the house of David. Again, this season of 
Fulfilment of Promise was followed by a season of desolation, 
when Israel and Judah were visited for their sins. We have 
the same succession and order of epochs in the New Testament. 
The period of the Incarnation, the period of the Ascension, 
extending from the Resurrection to the Return; the period of 
the Consummation, covered by the prophecies of the Apocalypse. 
But just as in the New Testament the two later periods are the 
outgrowth of the Evangelical History, so in the Old Testament 
the regal and prophetical dispensations are the normal develop- 
ment of the Sacerdotal and Mosaical. Hence the unspeakable 
significance of the Pentateuch, and hence, too, the greater 
comparative importance of the earlier parts of the Pentateuch 





1 Greg. M, Moral, in Job 1. xxxv, ¢, 16. 
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over the later. During the last few years the books of Moses 
have, as it were, passed through fire and water. After the 
eager controversies of the time nothing has been elicited which 
really brings into question the credibility and authenticity of 
the great Lawgiver. Even if the Pentateuch is to be regarded, 
as so many wish to regard it, as the common work of a common 
mind, our critical investigators can scarcely be said to have dis- 
covered any new, while they have helped to the removal of some 
of our old difficulties. Some questions remain as they were. 
We know as little now as ever of the correlations of Science 
and Revelation, as little as we know of the correlations of 
Matter and Mind. We have not yet succeeded in reducing to 
the level of a vulgar day-light fact the vindictive miracle of the 
deluge. The most mildly rational view assumes that the land 
was, before the deluge, in configuration and extent much the 
same that it is now; that the waters overspread only so much 
of the earth as was tenanied by man, and that the area was, of 
course, small; whereas there is great reason to believe that the 
population of the earth was then very many times more nume- 
rous than it is now. The vaunting criticism of our day, by 
overleaping itself and falling ‘ on t’other side,’ has by its failure 
confirmed anew, in general opinion, the old belief as to the 
unassailable and mysterious character of the Pentateuch. 
However mangled and dissected, its parts are disjoined but to 
reunite. 

Per damna, per ccedes ab ipso 

Ducit opes animumque ferro. 

Merses profundo, clari: r evenit ; 

Luctere, multa proruet integrum 

Cum laude victorem. 


We are thus happily discharged from the necessity of acting 
auy longer as defenders. Our path rather lies in the direction 
of a constructive criticism. 

Dr. Kalisch is peculiarly qualified to discharge the duties of 
an editor of a Hebrew work: and he has given us a beautifully 
clear text of the original. His criticisms as a Hebrew linguist 
are for the most part conservative, and as far as we have followed 
him, trustworthy. In his later issues he has abandoned the 
system of printing the notes in Hebrew order backwards, the 
effect of which, if pursued, must surely have been to produce 
in the reader’s eyes an incurable strabismus. But as a deli- 
neator and expositor of Scriptural language and Scriptural ideas, 
he fails. The foot-notes of Tischendorf’s Greek Testament are 
almost as unctuous as the comments of Dr. Kalisch. He seems 
to take credit to himself for having avoided what Dr. S. Davidson 
calls a sermonising commentary, He abeunds neither in pious 
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reflections nor multitudinous inferences. But he does not untie 
any knots, while he cuts not a few. He is able and industrious, 
but even on a secular subject an endeavour ‘to produce an 
‘ equilibrium between the faith of former ages and the science 
‘of our century demands for its fruitful accomplishment a 
faculty of intuition which our commentator does not possess. 
His expositions are as dead and cold as they can be; and if this 
be to be ‘unsectarian,’ he is admirably so. His expositions are 
to the thing expounded much what the blue opaque patches 
intended for skies among some of the reputedly great painters 
are to the diaphanous azure which Turner has endeavoured to 
render. He acknowledges that the unity of man is as important 
as the unity of God or of the world, but he accepts it as proved 
that Scripture and Science are at variance on the age of the 
world, the creation in six days, and the formation of the solar sys- 
tem. He admits, quoting from Arago, that the nebule manifestly 
prove that light was generated before the sun. Hebraist as 
he is, he takes no notice of the word employed for the making 
of Eve. The ‘vacant mind’ of the Protoplasts, he tells us, 
wanted Divine knowledge. Man had the ‘ instinct of reason, 
but not the energy of discernment.’ While the serpent is intro- 
duced to correct the too prevalent superstition of an evil spirit, 
‘the voice of seduction in the heart of man,’ is not called 
Satan, because of the Persian fables respecting Ahriman. 
In our poor judgment there is here a much more phantastic 
contortion of the Hebrew text than in the opinion that there is 
a break between the first and second verses of Gen.i. We 
have a similar handling of Gen. vi. To that part of the Divine 
Word none of our modern commentators have done due justice. 
Dr. Kalisch tells us that ‘the Hebrew historian admits for a 
‘moment the existence of a superstition in order for ever to 
‘ subvert and eradicate it.’ We might as reasonably say of an 
event analogous in more ways than one to this, that our Re- 
deemer, by the miracle of Gadara, admitted the existence of 
the superstition as to demoniacal possession, in order for ever to 
subvert and eradicate it. The method, to say the least, has 
not been successful. We shall briefly state the argument for 
the obvious interpretation of the passage, that the Bene-Elohim, 
or Sons of God, are angels:—1. The Benioth Adam, or 
daughters of Adam, implies a contrast. 2. The Bene-Elohim 
occurring in a Jehovistic section precludes the idea that the 
Sons of God were good men: these, if at all capable of the 
designation, would rather be, in accordance with the context, 
Bene-Jehovah. 3. The universal belief of all pagan times points 





1 Pref. to Exodus, 
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to the same conclusion; and, 4. The explicit statements of 
2 S. Peter ii. 4 and S. Jude 6. 5. In the popular view, which 
commands the assent of Cornelius and Wordsworth there seems 
to be no proportion between the misdeed and the catastrophe. 
A violation of nature is undoubtedly implied; but, however 
unadvisable, there is nothing in the marriage of devout men 
and secular women amounting to enormity. Dr. Kalisch indeed 

roves this suggested Kainite and Sethite coalition to be 
absurd. We have spoken of the authority of SS. Peter and 
Jude. Of uninspired authority we have a goodly array, to 
which indeed Dr. Wordsworth does not do justice. The case is 
immensely stronger than he puts it. The Ancient Synagogue, 
the Book of Enoch, the Rabbins, Philo, Josephus ; of Christians, 
SS. J. Martyr, Irenzeus, Athenagoras, Min. Felix, Cyprian, 
Awbrosius, and Lactantius (the two last are not enumerated by 
Dr. Wordsworth). S. Augustin held the opinion to be the more 
probable which justifies the decision of all these. But, in truth, 
it is not a question as to the ‘isangelical body’ or the ‘caro 
angelificata’ of Tertullian. The third chapter of Genesis, 
presenting us with the Chief of the Spirits embodied for the 
seduction of the first woman, practically decides the question. 
The two events stand and fall together, whatever may become 
of the speculations of Origen. There is less weight, of course, 
in the reasons which are furnished by the modern school of 
Biblical criticism. But there are no names of greater authority 
among the moderns than the names of Képpen, v. Meyer, 
Twesten, Dreschler, Hofmann, Baumgarten, Stier, Dietlein, 
Huther, and Kurtz, which Dr. Wordsworth does not name at 
all. Julius Africanus, 8. Cyril Alex., and §. Chrysostom and 
Theodoret will hardly be regarded, in the face of so large an 
opposition among the ancients, as creating a ‘consent of the 
Ancient Church.’ Nor will the judgment of Philastrius of 
Brescia have much weight—that this interpretation is heretical ; 
although his own view is countenanced by such moderns as 
Hengstenberg, less impartial and accurate in his argument here 
than is his wont—Tiele, Hiivernich, v. Gerlach, Scrhéder, Ebrard, 
Keil, Lange, Delitzsch. One momentous warning is lost to the 
Church altogether, if the original interpretation of this passage 
is abandoned. Dr. Kalisch, of course, easily disposes of the 
subject when he holds that the whole idea of angels has been 
‘adopted from the general circle of oriental ideas” In much 
the same fashion he disposes of Babel. This was written to 
eradicate the heathen fables about the Titans. Here again so 


i Let us add, last but not least, a writer to whom we owe much, the author of 
‘Types of Genesis,’ p. 108. 
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accomplished an Hebraist might have reminded us that in the 
original there is not one word which implies a scaling of heaven ; 
nay more, the proposal to build a city as well as a tower implies 
that no invasion of heaven was intended; a city which would 
hold together the human race, and obstruct their divinely- 
ordered dispersion, and a temple for a great central worship 
formed the design. The fall of the angels even has some 
analogy to the fall of the Titans; but it is at least not easy 
to counect the demigods with the Babel-builders. On the 
history of Melchizedek Dr. Kalisch is remarkably uninteresting. 
Here and there we find notelets that are of worth. Thus, 
Abraham may have thought that, as the promise was to him, 
and Sarai was not named, he might take Hagar. Our apprecia- 
tion of the incidents in the sacrifice of Isaac, is heightened by 
recollecting that he was at the time a young man, and consented 
to that mysterious transaction. A like effect is produced when 
we are reminded that at the time of the blessing Jacob was 
about seventy-eight years old. And Dr. Kalisch comments on 
what the Rabbis have noticed—Jacob’s supernatural strength 
in rolling away the stones from the well. He mentions, too, the 
remarkable coincidence, that in the mysteries of Mithra a ladder 
is introduced with seven steps, on which the spirits were be- 
lieved to ascend through the planets till they came at the Eighth 
Heaven where the Deity is enthroned. But we miss the proper 
notice of the spiritual significance of the vision, which certainly 
might have found full recognition in an ‘unsectarian’ com- 
mentary. There are two other notes of Dr. Kalisch to which 
we shall, in conclusion, briefly advert... He tells us that it was 
certainly the intention of the Biblical writer to represent Joseph 
unfavourably, as the instrument of an ambitious tyrant and a 
destroyer of all power and influence of the people. Now, this is 
the sheerest positivism, tolerable in Gibbon or Colenso, but not 
in one professing to expound the Holy Text. If Dr. Kalisch 
has excluded ‘ pious inferences’ from his notes, he is scarcely 
justified in introducing inferences little, if at all, short of pro- 
fane. There is nothing to justify the character given to the 
Pharaoh who knew Joseph. The circumstances under which 
Joseph acted were not of his creating ; and the King acted with 
moderation in appropriating to himself so small a portion of the 
land. If Joseph was a statesman, in the ordinary sense of the 
term, he betrayed remarkable shortsightedness in not securing 
the interests of his descendants. The other passage to which 
we have just referred is that at page 427 of Vol. II. Dr. 
Kalisch tells us there that, according to the Mosaic notions, it 
is absolutely impossible to acknowledge sorcerers or witches, 
and those who pretended to be such must be considered as 
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impious and infamous impostors. Even the idea of a Satan or 
an evil principle is foreign to Mosaism, and has only been 
borrowed in later periods from the Babylonian mythology. 
The very remarkable thing, however, is that, abundant as are 
the notices in Scripture of sorcery and witchcraft, never, in 
any one instance, is the faintest hint given that it was all 
simply hypocrisy and delusion. It was, according to our 
author, with the witches and the bewitched much as with the 
cheaters and the cheated,—the pleasure was as great in the one 
case as in the other. Only indulgence in this spiritual legerde- 
main was a capital offence against the God of Israel. Dr. 
Kalisch’s commentary is so exceedingly ‘unsectarian,’ that he 
appears to have excluded the writings of a body known as the 
‘Christian Sect,’ which has received certain revelations and 
warnings on this subject, and among these warnings some which 
imply a distinct recognition by the Lawgiver of the power of 
revolted spirits and the perversity of the human will. The 
works of the magicians of Pharaoh’s court our commentator 
admits, indeed, to be miracles of a ‘lower order;’ but he, 
nevertheless, rejects most unconditionally from the notions of 
the Pentateuch all interference of evil spirits. Curiously 
enough, he regards such an admission as allowing the existence 
of a power independent of God. 

Had Dr. Kalisch filled his note-spaces with a judicious selec- 
tion from the Commentaries of the ‘Targums and Rabbis, where 
his unquestionable Hebrew knowledge would have done him and 
us good service, he would have produced a valuable compilation, 
much needed. As a commentator upon writings which cannot 
be thoroughly understood by Christians apart from the influence 
exercised by Christian ideas and the Toocnal revelations of the 
New Covenant, we must say that Dr. Kalisch appears to us to 
have mistaken his vocation. We do not pass this judgment, 
merely weighing the work as churchmen, we feel confident that 
the sects would come to the same decision ; but we accept with 
thankfulness his vindication of the originality of Moses. In 
his preface to Exodus he declares that Moses ‘owes nothing, as 
an author or alegislator, to Egypt. Mosaism is, in its sublimest 
and world-regenerating principles, a perfectly original system.’ 
And he justifies this position by reflecting upon the political 
condition of Egypt; the’ unspiritual character of its Archi- 
tecture ; the peculiarities of its sacerdotal system; its theology; 
its ignorance of the after life; its animal worship, and the 
condition of its civilization at the time and afterwards. 

We felt it necessary very lately to speak in severe terms of 
Dr. Ginsburg as an expositor of Scripture. We the more 
cheerfully—conscious the while that we are overstepping the 
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subject of this article in some measure—take this opportunity 
of thanking him for his valuable and well executed reprint of 
Jacob E. Chajim’s Introduction to the Hebrew Bible, The 
eager of Mr. Etheridge have placed the versions of the 

abbis within easy reach ; commentaries which ought to be 
more studied by Christian commentators than they are. 
Further illustrations and confirmations of the Pentateuch 
in the same direction, may be expected when the recent 
discoveries in the Crimea issue from the press of this country. 
The labours of Chwolson and Neubauer have already been 
published. We cannot but believe that much will be gained 
from a fuller knowledge of the Karaites. The Synagogue 
which has already issued a reply to the late Bishop of Natal 
can hardly remain inactive when the principles of Jewish Pro- 
testantism are reasserted. The question as to the antiquity of 
the modern square Hebrew character seems likely to be now set 
at rest for ever; and the authority of the Hebrew numbers 
receives the highest, as it is the most unexpected confirmation. 
Dr. Ginsburg, in his Preface to Jacob B. Chajim’s Introduction, 
gives a slight sketch of Jacob’s life and labours, and a descrip- 
tion of the structure of the Rabbinic Bible. Born in Tunis 
in 1470, after many wanderings Jacob was admitted into the 
celebrated printing offices of Daniel Bomberg as corrector of 
the press. Three years after this (1523) he edited the cele- 
brated Hebrew Concordance of R. Isaac Nathan, which is the 
basis both of Buxtorf’s and Fiirst’s Concordances ; in the next 
year he published the celebrated Jad Ha-Chezaka of Maimo- 
nides; and in the next year, by prodigious industry, he brought 
out the gigantic Rabbinical Bible, in which was given to the 
world for the first time a complete collection of the Massorah, 
compiled most laboriously from various MSS. of the Bible, as 
well as from independent treatises, prefixing to it the Intro- 
duction which Dr. Ginsburg now has given to the public. The 
importance of this edition of the Rabbinical Bible to the criticism 
of the Hebrew Text, may be gathered from the fact that all suc- 
ceeding editions of the Hebrew Bible were printed from it. In 
after life Jacob B. Chajim became a Christian, and was even 
called to encounter the hostility of his old co-religionists. Of 
the importance of the Introduction there can be no question. 
It is continually referred to in works which treat of the forma- 
tion and redaction of the Hebrew Text and the Massorah. 
Kennicott a century ago published a Latin version of it, contain- 


1 A second edition, 4 vols. folio, came out 1546—1548. A third edition was 
published in 1568, also 4 vols. folio; and a fourth edition, in 2 vols. folio, was 
published by Buxtorf, Basle 1618—1619. 
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ing little more than half of the original; and of this a very 
considerable part is unintelligible. Dr. Ginsburg has done 
everything to facilitate the study of the Introduction. The 
notes are very useful. He gives us the structure of the 
Rabbinical Bible, which, so far as it comes within the scope of 
this article, we shall transcribe for our readers. 


‘The first volume, embracing the Pentateuch, begins, i. with the elaborate 
introduction of Jacob B. Chajim; ii. an Index of the sections of the whole 
Old Testament according to the Massorah ; and, iii. Ebn Ezra’s preface to the 
Pentateuch. ‘Then follow the five books of Moses in Hebrew, with the so- 
called Chaldee paraphrases of Onkelos and Rabbi B. Uzziel, and the Commen- 
taries of Rashi and Ebn Ezra, which are given all round the margin; the 
Massorah Parva, which is in the centre between the Hebrew text and the 
Chaldee paraphrase; and such a portion of the Massorah Magna as the space 
between the end of the text and the beginning of the Commentaries on each 
page would admit, for which reason this portion received the name of the 

assorah marginalis. Appended to the fourth volume are, i. The Massorah, 
so much of it as space could not be found for in the text: ii. a treatise on the 
points and accents of the Hebrew Scriptures, embodying the work of Moses 
the Punctuator. iii. The variations between the Western and Eastern Codices, 
and between the Jerusalem and Babylonian MSS. and iv. The variation between 
Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali.”’ (Pref. iv.—vi.) 


It savours grievously of presumption for any one to undertake 
to comment on the Divine writings, who has not a mind deeply 
imbued with the hereditary interpretations and renderings of 
those to whom were entrusted the oracles of God. The Rabbis 
have contributed very largely to the development of a Christian 
Exegesis; and we trust that their labours may henceforward 
acquire among us a more generous and confiding recognition. 
There is one Rabbinical law of interpretation quoted by Dr. 
Ginsburg (p. 22), which has not been recognised by Christian 
commentators, which is so good and appropriate that we shall, 
in parting with Dr. Ginsburg, introduce it to our readers for 
their own guidance in their Scriptural studies. 


‘It is necessary to remark that, according to the exegetical rules of the ancient 
Rabbis, the Bible never repeats a word twice, without designing to convey 
thereby a special meaning. Accordingly, if a thing is twice repeated, and the 
repetition seems superfluous, it is explained as implying more than one state- 
ment would convey. But if the repetition cannot be explained as implying 
inclusion, it is taken to denote exclusion.’ 

The volumes compiled by the celebrated Jesuit Cornelius & 
Lapide form, as a whole, the most valuable Commentary ex- 
isting on Holy Scripture. It is a monumental work, in every 
sense of the word. It proves how deeply one can enter, without 
being a profound Hebraist or scientific analyst of the text, into 
the meaning and Catholic sense of the Bible; and the Church 
is deeply indebted to M. Crampon for his very valuable edition 
of the good Father’s work. There is a large addition of valu- 
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able matter, and he has laid S. Jerome, Lacordaire, Rosenmiiller, 
and Pianciani under contribution. We have the ‘ prefations’ of 
S. Jerome, ‘ Le culte du Jesus-Christe dans les Ecritures’ by 
Lacordaire; Rosenmiiller’s ‘ Prolegomena in Pentateuchum,’ 
and Pianciani’s ‘Commentaries on the History of the Mosaic 
Creation.’ Beside other additions, he has completed the work 
by adding volumes on Job and the Psalms, which were left 
untouched by Cornelius. He has inserted Bellarmine’s Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, and Corderius on Job. Bringing down 
the work to the state of critical and secular as well as spiritual 
knowledge in our own day, he gives a version of Job and the 
Song of Songs,! with notes and references to Renan’s version. 
This complete work is divided into twenty-six volumes, quarto, 
and is sold for the small cost of twelve guineas. There is 
another and cheaper edition, wanting in the apparatuses, and 
containing instead of Bellarmine’s the smaller treatise of Tirinus 
on Job. The cost of this edition is little more than two-thirds 
the price of the former. 

To the ‘Low Countries’—in a large use of the term— 
belongs the triumph of producing the two greatest of post- 
reformation commentators—Grotius, of Leyden, and Cornelius 
i Lapide ; or, as he was known among mortal men, Corneille de 
la Pierre.2 The latter was born, 1588, in the diocese of Liege, 
and early entered the Jesuit body. After an earnest pursuit of. 
Greek and Hebrew, he devoted himself to the study of the 
Divine Scriptures, which, after he had taught at Louvain 
fur some time, he continued to write on at Rome till his death 
in 1657. While Grotius, the elder of the two by some four 
years, is a model of the classical scripturist, who has no more 
idea of the accessible lights of revelation than the lad in the 
popular Oriental Tale, before he entered, could have imagined 
the wonders in the Gardens of the Lamp; Cornelius is faithful 
to the Catholic system of interpretation, although he cannot be 
said to follow it systematically, of which we shall speak at length 
presently ; nor are we able to testify that his annotations hang 
well together. He is neither a learned man, nor a lettered man; 
he has as little Rabbinical and Hebrew lore as he has taste; 
and he does not impress one with the idea that he is himself 
very conscious of the spiritual force of Scripture. And he is 
diffuse. Yet of commentators on Holy Scripture that have 





1 We drew attention in our forty-seventh vol. p. 22, to the valuable Annotations 
of Cornelius on the Song of Songs. - 

2 One is irresistibly reminded of another, who was Pierre Corneille, eighteen 
years younger than the ecclesiastic. It is not, perhaps, too much to say that for 
-' me reads the dramatist, there are a thousand who habitually study Cornelius 

pide. 
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appeared down to our day, he is easily chief. He is very useful. 
Considering his ecclesiastical position, he is temperate in his 
expressions; and only seems to forget his self-command when 
the detested Calvin comes across him. Though apparently not 
much impressed with the awe and wonder of Holy Scrip- 
ture, yet we must say that the prefatory ‘ Encomium Sacre 
Scripture’ is admirable: he pays due attention to that large 
portion of it which is still unfulfilled; and reverently affirms the 
ancient doctrine respecting the order of events in the consum- 
mation, which is so sadly perverted and dislocated in the popular 
teaching of the day. In this respect he proves himself immea- 
surably more useful and satisfactory than Dr. Wordsworth. 

We have spoken of his moderation. In proof of this we may 
quote for our readers from his note on ‘The Woman’s Seed.’ He 
affirms that there are three readings—the neuter, feminine, and 
masculine, which may be severally designated the great Hebrew, 
the Roman, and the lesser Hebrew. The Roman, which reads ¢pse, 
is supported by ‘omnia pene Latina, cum S. August., Chrysost., 
Ambr.,Greg., Beda, Alcuino, Bernardo, Eucherio, Ruperto et aliis.’ 
These are all then authorities against the popular Roman read- 
ing ipsa, which Cornelius tells us is due to ‘quedam exemplaria 
Hebraica,’ and presents some grammatical difficulties. Of all these 
renderings Cornelius says, ‘una omnes sunt vere.’ Had he seen 
Padre Vercellone’s edition of the Vulgate, perhaps he would 
have been induced to form the same opinion as the learned 
editor, who does not hesitate to declare that ipsa is not the true 
rendering of the text. Anyhow it is remarkable that a doctor, 
who is among the first to maintain the co-presence of the Flesh 
of the B. V. Mary in the Eucharist, should make so little of 
a text on which former and later prelates of the same com- 
munion have grounded S. Mary’s claims to divine honours. 

The note on the great preliminary sacrifice of Abraham illus- 
trates his manner, and contains the substance of what he gives 
in Leviticus on the sacrificial animals, 


‘Prima ergo vacca hoe ¢triennis indomita significat primam generationem 
Hebreorum, eorumque libertatem in Aigypto, tempore Joseph; tune enim 
liberé et laut, instar juvence pascebantur opibus Agypti. Secundd, capra 
trima significat secundam generationem Hebreorum, quam post Joseph instar 
cipre mulgere ceeperunt Algyptii, Hebreorum operis et servitute se ditando. 
Tertio, aries durus et cornutus significat tertiam generationem Hebreorum 
numerosissimam et fortissimam, ac proinde durissima servitute oppressam ab 
Aigyptiis nascente Mose. Quartd, due aves, non divise uti cetera, sed integre 
in sacrificium oblate, significant quod post 400 annos Hebrei liberi et integri 
essent evolature ex Higypto, ut Deum colerent, tum in deserto, tum in Chanaan. 
Turtur gemebunda significat 40 annos luctus in peregrinatione per desertum. 
Unde turtur Hebr. dicitur ¢or, & ¢wr id est cogitare, meditari ed quod turtur 
intus loqui videatur, instar eorum qui meditabundi secum loquuntur. Columba 
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socialis significat tempus Josue, quo Hebrei in terra late et placide habitarunt. 
Dissectio quadrupedum significat afflictiones varias Hebreorum in Zgypto ; 
harum fines significant aves integree. Volucrum volatus ad cadavera significat 
Og, Leon, Amalek, aliosque hostes Israelem peregrinantem invadentes et 
vellicantes. Abram volucres abigens significat Dei Providentiam, Hebreos 
ob merita Abre tuentem et protegentem. Ita Theodor et Diodor Tarsensis 
Tropol. de oratione et variis in ea distractionibus instar avium abigendis, vide 
apud S. Greg. Lib. xvi. Moral. 20. Qusres cur Deus voluit hee animalia 
terrestria esse trima, sive trium annorum? Resp. Primd, quia trima animalia 
perfecta sunt statura,! tate, et robore. Secundd, symbolicé quia servitus 
gyptia duravit per tres generationes, puta Caat, Amram Mosis. Tropo- 
logice qui contendit ad terram promissionis in ccelis, quasi verus Hebreus 
Abra filius, hic sumat primd, vaccam triennem, id est humilitatem triplicem, 

uta, humiliet se superioribus paribus et inferioribus. Secundd, capram trimam, 
id est penitentiam triplicem, puta contritionem, confessionem et satisfactionem. 
Tertio, Arietem trimum, id est fortitudinem triplicem, ut scilicet fortiter ferat 
pro fide et Dei obsequio damna opum, honoris, et corporis sive vite. Quartd, 
sumat Turturem, id est, castitatem et orationem: atque Columbam, id est 
simplicitatem et mansuetudinem. Quintd, abigat volucres, id est demonum 
tentationes.’ 


Passing over an extract from S$. Ambrose, we read :— 


‘ Allegoricé heec animalia significabunt Christum Christique sacrificium quo 
sancitum est novum fcedus Christianorum cum Deo. Aries ergo, sive ovis 
significat Christi innocentiam ; capra significat similitudinem carnis peccati in 
Christo: vacca robur et patiertiam Christi in perferendis laboribus ; turtur, 
Christi munditiem et castitatem ; columba, que sine felle est, incomparabilem 
Christi mansuetudinem.—Sopor hic Abre partim fuit naturalis, et ex nimio 
labore diurno; partim fuit raed a Deo immissus, sicut Adz soporem immisit, 
Genes. ii. 21. Est enim utrobique in Hebr. eadem vox ¢ardema quam LXX. 
vertunt ecstasin. In eestasin ergo raptus Abram, vidit posterorum suorum in 
AXgypto servitutem, idque videns horrore et angore correptus est. Symbolicé hic 
sopor significabat Deum quasi dorimentem et dissimulantem ad tempus 
afllictionem Hebreorum : unde contigit in occasu solis, id est, mortuo Joseph. 
Secundd quod Abram ante sit moriturus, nec visurus calamitatem sue gentis. 
Allegoricé hee ad perturbationem in fine mundi futuram refert S. August.’ 


Admirable, too, is the whole note on the sacrifice of Isaac, the 
Holocaust, from which no memorial was to be left to the Father. 
From this praise we of course except the application of Moriah 
to the B. V. Mary. Against his own doctors he decides that 
the ‘revertemur’ was uttered by Abraham: ‘ quia certus erat, 
‘certéque credebat, quod Deus Isaacum vel a morte liberaret, 
‘vel occisum et immolatum resuscitaret.’ Upon the name of 
the Moriah he says, with fervour : 


‘ Moraliter, in terra visionis oblatus est Isaac Christi typus: uliuam ergo 
anima Christiana terra sit, non oblivionis sed visionis! utinam semper ante 
oculos lachrymis madentes habeat suum Isaac e cruce pendentem! Utinam 
ut ille in manibus suis sanguine illam descripsit, illa in corde suo perpetua 
memoria illum inscribat. Utinam in hac terra visionis semper videatur verus 
Isaac, sancta cogitatione! Utinam semper immoletur, sancta meditatione! Hoc 
ille flagitat dicens, Cant. viii.; Pone me ut signaculum super cor tuum, ut signa- 
culum super brachium tuum; q.d. Sicut annulus signatorius suam figuram 
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cere imprimit: ita Christus crucifixus suam crucem, dolores et amorem 
imprimat cordi tuo, juxta illud S. Aug. 1. de 8. Virg.c. 55. Toto vobis figuratur 
in corde qui pro vobis fixus est in cruce.’ 


The above quotations will satisfy those of our readers who are 
not led by professional needs to consult Cornelius, of the tone 
and character of his Commentary. We shall not make any further 
extracts, but in our examination of the work of later times, 
worthy to be compared with that of the Jesuit Father, we shall, 
as occasion offers, refer to his remarks and comments. 

We approach with considerable diffidence the discussion of 
the merits of Dr. Wordsworth’s Commentary. Laborious and 
conscientious, holding fervently, powerfully held by the Catholic 
faith, keeping his great attainments in the meekness of wisdom, 
the Archdeacon of Westminster brings to his task—may he be 
spared to witness its happy accomplishment—no common gifts 
and qualifications. The fact that we have only a portion of this 
work before us, and that we are only going to deal with a 
portion of that portion, makes us all the more reluctant to say 
anything that may seem ungracious. We say ungracious 
intentionally ; for Dr. Wordsworth has bestowed a great 
blessing on the Church. And it is an ungracious proceeding, 
where there is so much to command our gratitude and the 
highest praises we can bestow, to dwell upon omissions or 
register shortcomings. His comments are so wisely disposed— 
and this is a point of no mean importance—that no portion of 
Scripture retires, so to speak, into shade. Perhaps, the old 
Scriptures have never before, through so large a portion of 
them, been so largely illustrated from the writings of the 
Fathers. But the arguments are occasionally inconsequential, 
the typical significance of the letter is not impartially enforced ; 
nor is the Catholic method of interpretation carried out in its 
integrity. We are the less reluctant to state these objections, 
for the simple reason, that it is in the learned commentator’s 
power to rectify, by means of Excursus and Appendices the 
deficiencies, which he may himself come to recognise in his pages. 
We have collected together in a few lines the substance of our 
aa and it is but right that we should proceed to justify 
them. 

1. Some of the arguments are inconsequential. As one out 
of many illustrations we might produce of this, let us take that 
admirable note on the Deluge,! which so fully demonstrates Dr. 





1 Mr. Murphy’s admirable publication had not reached us in time to be included 
in this article. But we see that he limits the area of the Deluge to that area 
tenanted by man. But what if the area of the dry land was less than it has ever 
been in historic times? What if—as has been largely affirmed—the number of 
human beings was mapy hundred or many thousand times greater than it is now? 
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Wordsworth’s acquaintance with the Written Word. He con- 
tends, as might be anticipated, for the universality of the 
Deluge. But when he grounds his proof on the Submersion 
‘Of all the high hills that were under the whole Heaven,’ we 
confess we feel that there is force in the reply which offers to us 
from the Bible itself, such expressions as ‘the whole world’ in 
8S. Luke. Then the typical relationship of the Deluge to 
Christian Baptism cannot be enforced ; obviously, types have no 
demonstrative force, but simply an illustrative and confirmatory 
value. And such an argument that the flood must have been 
universal because Christian baptism is designed to be universal 
among mankind, has this fatal character: it assumes in a 
measure the very point of the implied comparison: that all 
who are unbaptized will perish everlastingly. Within the sphere 
of the Church’s operations, of course there is no question of 
the urgency of the law of this sacrament. Beyond that sphere, 
as far as we know, the urgency does not exist. Dr. Words- 
worth’s argument is in fact an argument rather against than for 
the universality of the judgment. Dr. Wordsworth has put 
illustration in the place of argument. In the same way, the 
fiery judgment of the last day cannot, from the very nature of 
the case, conclude anything about the Deluge. If anything, 
rather it concludes against the universality of the Deluge. 
For who presumes to determine that that fiery trial, accurately 
distinguishing mankind into the saved and lost, will find none 
ready to be converted, and turn to Christ by that to them the 
first, as it will be to all the irrefragable demonstration of 
the Truth as it is in Jesus? Meanwhile, albeit we must regret 
that the miracLe of the Deluge is so little credited, and must 
own that miracles like other mysteries, are impatient, at every 
stage, of vulgar exposition, we must acknowledge that inability 
to receive the simple narrative of the Deluge, in its fullest 
import, is not of the nature of heresy : bears no proportion, for 
instance, to that dreadful and fearful misbelief which denies 
the universality of Christ’s redeeming love. For what are the 
Waters of Moses to the Blood of God ? 

2. The rules do not seem to have been yet ascertained which 
define the extent of the spiritual interpretation. How far is the 
type to be pressed ? he same question meets us in the 
New Testament. In the unfolding of the Parables, we are 
often told we are to grasp the central idea. We are not to 
require a spiritual sense from circumstantials, thrown in merely 
to complete the representation. But what are these circum- 
stantials? Who has authority to decide that it is over- 
refining to find the history of the Fall, the institution of the 
Church and Sacraments, in the Parable of the ‘Good Sa- 
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maritan ;” and to find the carnal Israel brought out of Egypt 
in Hagar, the concubine? Dr. Wordsworth’s exposition is 
based upon the recognition of the spiritual sense. He is 
courageous in thus re-affirming the principles of Catholic 
exegesis. The one Christ unifies the two Testaments. ‘To 
understand the Old Testament, we must bring Christ with us 
from the New to aid our studies. The undying enemies of the 
Faith are the Jew and the Manichean, who are easily to be 
detected to this day under the various disguises of our religious 
liberalism. But the Jew and the Manichean of old were not 
confronted with the mere letter of Moses. It was not thus 
that S. Justin Martyr encountered Trypho, or 8. Augustin 
encountered Faustus. The doctors of the Church neither 
divorced .the letter from the spirit, nor the spirit from the 
letter. If the letter represents the whole burden of the Reve- 
lation, unbelief will hold itself quite equal to deal with it. 
The denial of the spiritual sense, and of its co-ordinate authority 
with the Letter, is the triumph of the Infidel. It is thus that 
the Letter kitts. But the presence of Christ in the Law trans- 
figures the whole of it. 
* As the ample moon, 

In the deep stillness of a summer even, 

Rising behind a thick and lofty grove, 

Burns like an unconsuming fire of light 

In the green trees; and kindling on all sides 

Their leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 

Into a substance glorious as her own, 

Yea, with her own incorporated, by power 

Capacious and serene.’ 

The very vesture of the divine ideas is rendered ‘ white and 
glistering’ by the Indwelling Power, and hence the difficulty, 
when the world is critic, of avoiding on the one hand a minute- 
ness which, even to the well-affected may seem puerile ; or, on 
the other hand, an inattention to details which may seem to 
argue a want of spiritual discernment. We know how S. 
Barnabas the apostle of the Holy Ghost would have expounded 
spiritually every feature of the Law. No truth appears more 
distinctly in Church history than this: that heresy has always 
repudiated the mystical sense. Arian and Nestorian alike 
recoiled from it. This is not undeserving of attention at the 
present day, when the intellectual difficulty of society is the inter- 
pretation of Scripture. The wonderful things of the Law are 
the mysteries of the spiritual interpretation. The severely 
logical mind of Aquinas, the fervent devotion of Lyranus, have 
equally contended for the fourfold sense of Scripture. There 
may be in the old terminology something that is repulsive. We 
may not like sometimes, and possibly not a few may fail exactly 
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to understand, what is meant by the allegorical, the tropological, 
and the anagogical. But in common use, we are always accept- 
ing these different aspects of the truth as based on the letter.’ 
When a teacher is giving to a text a personal application, he is 
unfolding the Scripture tropologice. If he makes it the basis of 
warning as to the future, he is dealing with it anagogice. ‘ The 
Kingdom of Heaven is at hand,’ is a divine word, the (1) Literal 
analysis of which cannot fail to be fruitful. But when (2) we 
have traced its realization in the foundation of the Church, 
(3) in the regeneration of the Christian, (4) in the hope of the 
final advent of Him whose inheritance is to be the heathen, and 
whose possession is to be the utmost parts of the earth, we 
have run over those different catholic modes of understanding 
Holy Writ, which are most fully recognised in the most 
accepted popular pulpit teaching of our day. The profound 
spiritual intuitiveness of the Fathers is thus unconsciously 
acknowledged by the habitual defamers of patristic authority. 
What, then, we object to Dr. Wordsworth’s work under 
this head is, that while he has affirmed the principle in a 
most critical season—and for this we owe him a great debt 
of gratitude—he has not worked it out: he has made his own 
judgment the standard to guide him in the application of it ; nor 
can we recall a single instance in which, to the analysis of the 
letter, he has added all the other threefold analyses, the historical, 
the personal, and the prophetical. We are discomfited by a 
proceeding so arbitrary. If these hermeneutical methods come 
to us authenticated by Fathers as well as Schoolmen, and come 
based not alone on the co-apostolic sanction of S$. Barnabas, but 
on the more sure testimony of Holy Writ itself, we must not 
play fast and loose with them. They will be found to answer so 
fully the requirements of the understanding, the reason, the 
imagination, and the will, that no part of the creature will be 
left unsolicited by the in-worded spirit. They will make the 
Scripture tell variously on the unconvinced, the unconverted, 
the undecided, and the Faithful. Or with these last, who, in an 
honest and good heart, claim the testimonies of God as their 
heritage for ever, they will promote the successive stages of 
their spiritual development, the stages of faith, sonship, service, 
and suffering in the hope of glory. And, therefore, whatever 
difficulties may be supposed to exist in carrying out this plan 
of commentary, whether it proceed from Westminster or Rome, 
—and the Jesuit is almost as faulty as the Archdeacon—we 


1 The old distich is :— 
‘Litera gesta docet, quod credas, allegoria ; 
Moralis quod agas ; quod tendas anagogia.’ 
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have no hesitation in saying, that no commentary upon Scripture 
is such properly, that does not proceed on this method uniformly, 
from beginning to end. It may indeed be urged that not the 
slightest difficulty in a work executed on this plan, would be 
the immense amount of letter-press which it would require ; for 
every line of interpretation has its own difficulties and variations. 
But to this the answer is ready. A well-arranged system 
of marginal references, aided by a due variation of type and 
symbol, would greatly abbreviate the foot-note; and already, 
both in our common bibles with marginal references, and in 
Bagster’s issues, we have two variations of type and symbol. 
The divine word in the paschal rite, ‘A bone of it shall not be 
broken,’ can be unfolded by such references as 8. John xix. 36 ; 
Ps. xxxv. 10; Ezekiel xxxvii. 7,—revealing successively the 
fulfilment of the letter in Christ, the preservation of the 
Christian individually, or of the whole Church collectively, on 
all occasions of self-sacrifice and sorrow, and finally the com- 
pleteness of the Resurrection itself. 

But beyond this defect in Dr. Wordsworth’s volumes, there 
is another resulting from it. For instance, the note on the 
Manna—and we must say that, for conciseness and an almost 
mathematical neatness of elaboration, these notes cannot be 
surpassed, and are almost worthy of Bentley—at first glance, 
seems to exhaust the whole evangelical significancy of the 
miracle and the matter. Yet he takes no notice of the pre- 
venient and supervenient dew; and he deduces no adequate 
spiritual significancy from the one hidden and mystical cir- 
cumstance in the miracle: ‘ He that gathered little—he that 
gathered much.’ It is a matter of astonishment to us, that one 
so saturated with catholic lore, should have failed to see the 
reception of whole Christ in the Eucharist signified by this state- 
ment. ‘The absence of all respect of persons, is certainly im- 
plied already in the impartial diffusiveness of the gift. It lay 
round about, and so was bestowed on all. In the description 
of the Manna as ‘small,’ Dr. Wordsworth finds the sense of 
unclothed, which is in accordance with the derivation of the 
Hebrew and the rendering of the LXX. Aerrds. This feature 
he connects with S. John xiii. 3, and Phil. ii. 7, 8. 

It is remarkable that so little notice is taken of the nature 
and reiteration of the ‘Promises made to Abraham.’ To 
Abraham and his seed the promises were made eleven times. 
There were three promises,—the Land, the Nation, and the 
Blessing. All three were given once to each of the Patriarchs; 
to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 6), to Isaac (xxvi. 3), to Jacob (xxviii. 
13). The nation was promised to Isaac (xxvii. 24); the land 
and nation to Jacob (xxxv. 11, 12). Abraham received the 
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promises seven times; the first and seventh time he was pro- 
mised the nation and blessing; on the fourth time he was 
promised the nation only; and then it was that we are told his 
faith was imputed to him for righteousness. ‘The sixth time he 
received all the promises, cvAAnSdynv. But on the second and 
filth time, he received the promise of the land alone; the 
promise of the land being repeated in all seven times. Is it not 
remarkable that our commentators pass all this over? And is 
it possible for us to remain content with the succinct note of 
Cornelius—which, omitting the allegoric and tropologic, merely 
says, ‘ Anagogicé terra promissionis est ccelum.’ Is there no 
emphasis in the promise, ‘ 7’o thee (xiii. 15), I will give it and 
to thy seed after thee?’ Is it a true comment to say with Cor- 
nelius, ‘Abra censetur dari quod semini et posteris ejus datur?’ 
or ‘cum S. Thoma, vel potius Thoma Angelico, Pererio, et aliis, 
promissionem hance esse conditionatam?’ How could Abraham 
forfeit by default of his heirs, the heir apparent by miscarriage of 
the after inheritors’ entail? If the promises of God cannot be 
evacuated ; if there is indeed a sure and certain hope of the 
Resurrection; if indeed God is still the God of them who re- 
ceived the promise of, but never yet received the land, then 
will God fulfil the promise to Abraham, and to Isaac, and to 
Jacob, that they shall possess the land. The divine argument 
of Jesus with the Sadducees, is based on the certain fulfilment 
of a long postponed promise, which demands our devout re- 
cognition. We wish Dr. Wordsworth had dwelt upon this 
portion of the divine word.! 

There is another point which has received from commentators 
very inadequate notice. Abraham, after Sarah’s death, married 
a third wife. Not a few have been zealous to vindicate Abraham 
from an apparent unfaithfulness to the memory of Sarah. Others 
have been boldly desirous to improve the word. And so this 
part of Chapter xxv. has been pronounced a misplaced section, 
or the narrative of a liasion formed some twenty years earlier, 
or even more, and introduced here to complete the historical 
and biographical narrative. A learned bishop, Dr. Clayton of 
Clogher, declares that this connection was formed: twenty years 
after the marriage with Sara, and consequently long before 
Abraham took Hagar.” We are only too familiar of late years 
with this kind of episcopal speculation. Yet the word abides 
in its true place, and so taken, is replete with tropological and 
anagogical significance. Cornelius says, ‘ Allegoricé, filii Agar 





’ Gill, in his laborious Commentary, speaks (Gen. xiii. 15) of Abraham after his 
resurrection enjoying with his seed this part of the earth, ‘ renewed as the rest.’ 

* Quoted by Gill, in Joc. The Targums of Jonathan and Jerusalem identify her 
with Hagar. 
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sunt Pagani et infideles, filii Ceturz sunt heretici,’ &c. Rather, 
anagogically they represent a class of whom Cornelius, in much 
later annotations, makes frequent mention, we mean the heathen 
converted by the returning Jesus; the afterbirth of faith; the 
unwilling and unconscious adversaries of Jesus converted by his 
final presence ; or, if not these, and we have but referred to a 
class frequently alluded to by Cornelius, Keturah and her children 
may represent the nations of the great parable, who, though 
not knowing the Lord, have lived a ‘law unto themselves.’ 
What allegorically and morally Keturah and her children impart, 
we shall find stated in the words of one who is expanding the 
thought of Origen. 


‘Sarah is Abraham’s wife; in other words, the Spirit of Faith lays hold of 
Truth under the Sarah form—that is, the promise. What principle is it that 
Keturah represents? Now, though we have not an Apostle’s record to tell us, 
as in the case of Hagar and Sarah the spiritual import of this third wife, we 
have, or may have, if we will wait, that same Teacher, even the Spirit, which was 
in saints of old; for the Light of their light remains undimmed. Keturah is 
that practical truth which neither law nor promise, neither bondmaid nor free- 
woman, succeeds to both at this stage of faith’s life, when the Truth which 
Sarah represents has passed from an outward form into a higher state. S. 
Paul’s Epistles are full of Keturah. All those exhortations which are not 
mere law, and which as clearly are not the promise, though they are meant to 
follow it, are this third wife, given to be embraced by those in whom Sarah or 
the New Covenant has already borne fruit. But this sort of truth does not 
attract the believer until Sarah passes into a higher sphere. Then we take 
Keturah to wife. She is, as her name imports, ‘Savour of a Sweet Smell.’ 
And her fruits are sweet to God and man, though, like Midian, they may soon 
be corrupted and even oppose the chosen line. How many fruits have there 
been borne, the offspring of faith, and that not by law, but by the precious 
truth which Keturah represents,—fruits of ascetic life, which have proved in 
the event to be prejudicial, or at least opposed to the highest inward life. 
Indeed, the word ‘ ascetic’ means in itself simply practical. The conventional 
sense declares the common end of such efforts, answering exactly to the course 
and destiny of Keturah’s sons. Such fruits, sweet as they are, one and all, are 
liable to rapid deterioration. They possess, indeed, some of the good things 
of faith, but from the first they are distinguished by faith from the spirit of 
sonship, which is the true heir. Isaac is not Keturah’s son. Sonship is not 
of law, nor of that practical truth which, though not law, is somewhat akin to 
it. Sonship will no more come of these than figs will grow from slips of 
myrtle, a vine from planting acorns. Yet Keturah’s sons, like oaks and 
myrtles, are lovely too, and pleasant in their season, though they cannot 
inherit all Abraham’s good things.’ 


One concluding remark upon this part of our subject. It 
will illustrate the statement which up to this point, we have 
been justifying, that there is much of what is arbitrary in Dr. 
Wordsworth’s method of interpretation. The church is at the 
resent moment disturbed not a little upon the vestiarian con- 





1 Juke, Types of Genesis. 
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troversy. And it is a question not undeserving of attention, 
what, in the performance of the divine office, should be the 
dress of the minister. The bible is not too large a book; and 
yet some space in it is taken up with a record of how God, in 
his first sanctuary, would have the priesthood dress. It is 
scarcely to be credited that in annotating these passages, Dr. 
Wordsworth, who go properly on other occasions introduces into 
his notes, allusions to the questions and controversies of the day, 
omits all reference to our vestiarian agitation. And, as if to make 
the omission more remarkable, we find the Arian, Adam Clark, 
who occupied a position in which he might have well declined the 
discussion, and wrote at a time when the subject commanded 
neither sympathy nor notice, vindicating, on the authority of the 
Aaronic attire, the fitness of a splendid dress for the Christian 
minister. In the short course of a century, Methodism has de- 
veloped a ministry and sacrament; it is now dignifying itself 
with the name of Church, and installing itself in Gothic 
chancelled buildings. No doubt its next development will be 
its ‘putting in ure,’ on the authority of its great commentator, 
something like the ancient vestments of the catholic church. 

We shall devote the space remaining to a brief survey of the 
more notable annotations with which the Archdeacon of West- 
minister has enriched his pages. 


We may pass over the introductions to the separate books, 
and the preface to the whole. These, indeed, are about the 
most interesting and the best executed parts of the whole under- 
taking. There he lays down the great Origenian canon,—‘ Non 
‘possumus hoc dicere de Sancti —— literis quod aliquod in 


‘eis otiosum sit, aut superfluum.’ The great point in the history 
of the creation of man is not the assertion or denial of the theory 
whether there may have been other previous manlike beings : 
but the essential identity of man as to his rational and spiritual 
anatomy. Nor is the pre-Adamic existence of death to be 
doubted. Eve was taken from the side, from beneath the arm, 
from near the heart of Adam, to show that she was to assist, 
was to be sheltered, was to love and be loved by Adam. On 
the new moon of the same month that Israel crossed the Red 
Sea, the waters of the deluge were dried off. The gift of 
animal food was in anticipation of any disposition to animal 
worship. The note on the family of Cain is very ingenious. 
In the likeness of names between the family of Cain and Seth 
he sees the spiritual suggestion of the mixture of good and evil 
under the enjoyment of the same privileges in the Church. 
There is Enoch, or dedication, in both. In the family of Lamech, 
importing the instability of water, we have the fleeting nature of 
all poor endowments indicated. Enoch was probably a priest 
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of the patriarchal dispensation. He does not notice the literal 
and spiritual significance of the window in the ark. In Peleg, 
(Gen. x. 25) he only recognises the division of the nations, 
not the physical disruption of lands and continents. In com- 
paring Noe in his fall to Christ, Dr. Wordsworth is more 
courageous than Cornelius, who is content with a mere refer- 
ence to this interpretation. The omission of the name of 
Canaan may have been a punishment for his sin; while the 
restoration of the name indicates the redeeming power of the 
gospel. The omission of the name by Moses reduces the 
number of names between Shem and Abraham to ten ; and there 
are ten between Adam and Noah. Abraham is twentieth from 
Adam. There is the perfect number of seventy-seven names in 
S. Luke between God and Jesus. ‘ And then, as seventy and 
‘sevenfold are spoken of in Gen. iv. 24, as the number of full 
‘retribution for sin, so the number seventy-seven brings us 
‘from God through Adam to Christ, the second Adam, in whom 
‘is full remission.’ The act of Melchizedek (xiii. 18) seems to 
have been the investiture of Abraham in his inheritance; and 
by partaking in the act Abraham, so to speak ‘took livery and 
seisin of the promised land.’ It was after the sacramental act, 
and partaking of the bread and wine of the King of Righteous- 
ness, that the act is recorded which was imputed to Abraham for 
righteousness; as though, in that breaking of bread, Abraham’s 
eye had been opened to see Him who was invisible. Dr. Words- 
worth says not one word of the spiritual significance of the 
weaning of Isaac, or the withdrawal of the spiritual Israel from 
the nurture and discipline of the elder dispensation. He says 
well of the burying-places, that there were in fact two,—that at 
Shechem, where Abraham built an altar, which was afterwards 
seized and profaned by the Amorites, and recovered by Jacob : 
and that at Hebron. The wrestling (xxxii.) at Jabbok, was 
designed to teach Jacob whom he was to fear. Does it not 
rather imply, with Kurtz, the necessity Jacob was under of 
reconciling himself with God, for his many misdeeds and 
falsehoods, before entering the promised land? ‘The disputed 
question of Joseph’s cup, Dr. Wordsworth explains ingeniously. 
He follows Philo, Josephus, §. Chrysostom, Theoderet, in re- 
garding the incident as a test of the love his brothers had for 
. Benjamin. S. Augustine calls it on Joseph’s part a ‘ mendacium 
jocosum.” But our commentator explains; his brethren had 
accounted him, Joseph, a dreamer of dreams; he accepts the 
position assigned to him; he could, he proved, divine, without 
the cup. One of the best notes in Exodus is that on the three 
Hebrew terms used on the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart, chazah, 
to bind together (five times), cabad, to be heavy (five times), 
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kashal, to be hard (once). Seven times Pharaoh hardened his 
own heart. The note on the I AM is also excellent: the mere 
name, as a name, was known to the patriarchs. Now, as He is 
coming into conflict with others called gods, ‘all the gods of 
Egypt,’ the Most High is resolved to unfold to his servant the 
full import of the name in all its force. There is a good note 
on Exodus xviii. 24, with an application of it to the increase of 
the episcopate. He afterwards, in speaking of the women who, 
penitent for their share in the worship of the calf, had dedicated 
their looking-glasses—says no word of comment on, or applica- 
tion of, the text as authorising the institution of societies of 
religious women. Very excellent also is the note on Exod. xvii. 
15, 16, where, in the literal rendering, ‘For a hand is on 
‘the throne of Jehovah, ‘ war by Jehovah with Amalek from 
‘generation to generation:’ and in the erection of the altar, 
‘ Jehovah thy Banner,’ we are to understand that the uplifted 
hand upon the throne, the pledge and cause of triumph, is the 
very hand of Jehovah himself. Nor can we pass over the 
valuable note on the Urim and Thummim (Exod. xxviii. 30), 
particularly after reading the dreary article under this head in 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible.’ 


* They were like a Divine spirit, given by God to Moses, and put by Him 
into the breast-plate, and beaming and flashing forth, as it were, from the gems, 
and making itself visible to the eye, and perhaps audible to the ear of the high 
priest, when engaged in ministering before God, and when resorting unto Him 
for illumination and perfection It appears that Moses was directed and 
empowered by God to pué (or, as the word properly signifies) ¢o give, and impart 
a spiritual quality to the gems of the breast-plate ; and the high priest wearing 
the breast-plate before the Lord, was enabled to read God’s will by communion 
with this spiritual gift. We have a remarkable illustration of this infusion of 
spiritual powers into inanimate objects when used in relation to spiritual pur- 
poses in the Christian Church. God vouchsafes to direct and to enable His 
evangelical priests to impart spiritual virtue to the elements, which are 
solemnly set apart and consecrated by them for the administration of the 
Christian Sacraments, according to the institution of Christ. The elements 
are like the jewels of the breast-plate ; they are inanimate things, but they 
are made capable of conveying spiritual grace to worthy recipients.’ 


Perhaps we may venture to add, that as the use of Urim and 
Thummin passed into abeyance, on the confirmation of David 
in his kingdom; so, on the return of Him who will then be 
King of kings, all sacramental forms will disappear. The note 
by Cornelius here is very tedious. Like the writer in Smith’s 
Dictionary, he compares the Urim and Thummim to the 
Egyptian forms: on the other hand, he likens it to the pallium. 
But his practical remarks, where we must agree with him, are 
very good, urging that ‘in sacerdotibus nostris requiratur tam 
doctrine splendor quam veritas et integritas vite.’ 
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We must pass Numbers and Deuteronomy almost sicco pede. 
We were surprised to find no notice taken of the three different 
pointings, in Numb. vi. 24, 25, 26, of the thrice-repeated Je- 

ovah. In the first chapter he ingeniously compares the heads 
of houses with the Apostolic list; the first, Elizur (God our 
Rock), corresponding to S. Peter: the last, Ahira (Brother of 
Evil), corresponding to Judas Iscariot. Nor at Chapter xii. 
does he fail to note the carnal Synagogue, represented by Mi- 
riam murmuring against the union of Christ with the Gentiles, 
represented by the second and Cushite wife of Moses. In the 
rebellion of Korah and his company, we find how those who 
coveted earthly things, who had coveted the fire of the priestly 
oilice, are punished by the earth and fire. In Deuteronomy ix. 3, 
compared with vii. 22, we find the different orders divinely ut- 
tered respecting the enemies of Israel. The sons of Anak 
were to be destroyed speedily ; but the inhabitants of the land 
by little and little! In Chapter xxviii. he does full justice to 
Dean Jackson’s great Commentary. He reminds us, how -in 
the Synagogue this chapter is not read aloud. A miserable 
pauper is hired for a small sum, to stand by the reader, who, in 
a low and mournful tone, mutters it into the pauper’s ear; who 
then, the reader done, returns in silence to his seat. The re- 
markable verse of this chapter, 66, is too briefly noticed in its 
tropologic sense, by Cornelius (who is very meagre on this 
book). Dr. Wordsworth does it more justice. First, we have 
the LXX. version, érras 7} Sw cov Kpewapévn amevdvtTi TOV 
opOarpev cov kal ov mictevoers TH Cw cov. Then the 
vulgate, ‘Erit vita tua quasi pendens ante te, et non credes 
vite tue.’ So Iren. Tertull. SS. Chrysost. Athanas. August. 
refer it to the Crucified One.* 

We have left ourselves only inadequate room for the dis- 
cussion of Leviticus. The commentaries of both Cornelius 
and Wordsworth on this book are the most useful of all. For 
thirty-eight years, in the interval between Numbers xiv. and 
xx. Israel was under interdict, and so to speak, had no history. 





" On Deut. xxiii. 24, there is a very amusing note, not unsuited to a time 
when a Priesthood which cannot teach is betaking itself, as in Cowper’s time, to 
those ‘grand caterers and dry nurses of the Church,’ the sermon-lithographers, &c. 
‘St. Cyril (Alex.) complains that in his own days reporters came into churches and 
took down sermons delivered extemporaneously, and published them without being 
revised by the preacher.’ (De Ador. viii. 27). ‘Let them come,’ he says, ‘ into 
the vineyard of the Church, and eat grapes there to their fill, at their own pleasure ; 
but let them not put them into their own vessels and carry them away to market 
for their own gain.’ 

2 In a sermon on Deut. xxii. 6, 7, among ‘Sermons on the less remarkable 
passages of Scripture,’ Mr. Melville says that precepts of this kind contain lessons 
against covetousness, cruelty, extravagance, undue use of the power given us by 
the affections of others, against the making little in religion of little command- 
ments and little duties. 
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During all this time the public ceremonial of divine worship 
was limited to the Sabbath, the use of fringes, incense, and the 
Sacrifice of the Red Heifer.’ It was only after the expiration of 
those thirty-eight years that the law awoke with the resurrec- 
tion of the people. The Levitical code was never observed in 
the wilderness. It was intended for an obedient people, march- 
ing onward directly to inhabit Canaan. Leviticus is the law of 
Israel's sanctification. And sanctification being with us the prac- 
tice of the Christian Life, it cannot but be that this, of the five 
books, is the one which demands of the Christian immediate and 
constant study. Dr. Wordsworth does not overstate when he says 
that it is invaluable as a Book of Christian Doctrine, of Human 
Nature, of Christian Ethics, moral lessons, and religious duties. 
He says, in the preface :— 


‘ Leviticus claims also attentive consideration on account of its bearing on 
the evidences of the truth of Christianity. 

‘The book is a sacred code, delivered by God speaking to Moses at Mount 
Sinai, in the tabernacle which just then had been reared up, as is related at the 
close of Exodus. It is an oracular utterance of the Almighty Legislator Him- 
self. It was pronounced at intervals in the course of a few days, in the first 
month of the second year of the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt. The 
character of Divine inspiration and unity is, therefore, stamped strongly and 
deeply upon it. ? 

‘The requirements of the Levitical code, in their literal meaning, may seem, 
at first sight, to concern mere outward observances ; and if they are regarded 
only in this light, they cannot but appear to be wearisome, trivial, and even 
ne bent offensive; and they who look at them in this point of view may be 
tempted to ask, as indeed some have asked, whether such a code of laws as this 
is worthy of an all-wise and all-holy God, who requires the devotion of the 
heart and the dedication of the life to his holy service. 

* But these very characteristics of the code have their uses. The minute 
precision of the Levitical law, its elaborate details, the complex, cumbrous 
nature of its requirements, the continual repetition of the same sacrifices 
(which was a practical evidence of their imperfection*®), and the witness it 
bore to the sinfulness of the priests themselves, who were appointed to inter- 
cede for the people with God, suggested to the devout Israelite the belief that 
there must be a spiritual meaning beneath the surface of the letter. These 
characteristics of the Levitical code made him to look forward to what was 
en ee by it. They made him raise his eyes from the type to the Antitype. 

rage ag him to yearn with intense desire for another dispensation. 

‘That other dispensation appeared in the Incarnation of Christ. It was 
consummated in His Death, Resurrection, and Ascension, and in the sending 
of the Holy Ghost from heaven. Thus the Levitical law, which before that 
time had been like an enigmatic scroll of mysterious hieroglyphics, exercising 
the faith and patience and quickening the hope of the faithfal Israelite, became 





1 We are told that only six red heifers in all were offered up to the destruction 
of the second temple. 


2 In the recent attack on the Peptateuch, not a syllable has been alleged against 
its unity and inspiration. 

3 Miriam, Aaron, Moses, Prophecy, Priesthood, Law,—the last continuing 
longest, can only bring to the borders of the Promised Land. 
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intelligible. It was deciphered by the Holy Spirit of the Gospel. Its charac- 
ters, before dim, were gilded — we not add, continue to be increasingly 
ilded, through the presence of the person of the Paraclete ?] with heavenly 
Recht, and shone forth in divine beauty and glory, and were seen to be instinct 
with moral and spiritual meaning. The literal requirements of the Levitical 
law were fulfilled and done away with in Christ ; they fell off like the husks 
of swelling seed, or like the blossoms of setting fruit; but their spiritual 
and moral meaning remains and is fruitful for ever, and is made more visible 
and beautiful, now that its preparatory integuments have been shed off under 
the genial influence and soft vermal breath of the Holy Spirit in the Gospel.’ 


In a preliminary note to Chapter I. he proceeds :— 


‘In a word, it may be truly affirmed that we can hardly have clear views of 
our own sin and guilt as they appear in the eyes of God; and of the need of 
a sacrifice to take away our sins and to reconcile the sinner to God ; and of the 
true character of that fearful sacrifice in its manifold aspects, and of the duty 
and blessedness of repentance for sins, whether they be sins of ignorance, 
negligence, or presumption; and of the glorious privilege of communicating 
with God in Christ in the Christian Peace Offering, the Holy Eucharist ; and 
of the character and office of Christ, not only as our Sacrifice, but also as our 
Priest ; and, as summing up all mankind in Himself, as the Universal Presenter 
and Offerer of the One Sacrifice acceptable to God,—without a careful study of 
the Book of Leviticus.’ 


The absolute and infallible authority of conscience is one of 
the unconscious heresies of our day. Against this Leviticus 
distinctly protests. Ignorances as well as infirmities and negli- 
gencies are sins. They are, according to Leviticus, punishable 
as such; hence the necessity the Christian is under to inform 
and enlighten his conscience by the keeping of God’s Will and 
Word; hence the need to control alike affections and will. And 
from Chapter IV. Archdeacon Wordsworth enforces this ‘im- 
portant moral truth’ that the heinousness of a sin varies accord- 
ing to the position of a sinner; for instance, that sin in a priest 
is more hateful to God than ina common person, or as Cornelius 
holds, ‘ equari peccatis totius populi.’ 

Upon the debated question of the difference between and the 
relationship to one another of the sin-offering and the trespass- 
offering, our commentator is of opinion that the former was an offer- 
ing fortheact of sin, the latter (Asham,the soul-offering of Messiah, 
Isaiah liii. 10) is an offering for the removal of the guilt conse- 
quent upon the act of sin. The one sin-offering remedial of 
the damage done to the Divine, and the other an offering remedial 
of the stain contracted by the human nature. If these two 
classes of sacrifices were as inseparably united as were other classes 
—as inseparably united as the act and guilt of a sin concomi- 
tantly affect the human and Divine nature—we should account 
Archdeacon Wordsworth’s theory as better than ingenious. 
But as the supposition made is not verifiable, we can hardly 
admit it. As these sacrifices were not offered at the same time 
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necessarily, we rather incline to the idea that they were designed 
to be, respectively, remedial of the act and the hadit of sin; nor in 
modern casuistry is there any more intricate or delicate question 
to be settled, than the heinousness of habitual sin in its several 
relations. May we not believe that we have light given us for 
the elucidation of this difficulty in the differences in detail, be- 
tween the two sacrifices? For instance, we find that in the sin- 
offering, to denote the transference of the sin, the hand was laid 
on the victim’s head (both hands on the great day of atonement) ; 
and that, in the same offering, the blood was poured : while there 
is no hand in the trespass-offering, and the blood is sprinkled, and 
confession is not required, as in the other. 

Archdeacon Wordsworth writes well in the final note on 
Chap. VII. of the benefits of these offerings. While Calvin had 
stated that ‘sacramentali modo Israelitas solutos culpa et reatu 
‘in Dei Judicio,’ Cornelius enters into details, and holds that 
there was a threefold benefit: they freed from the temporal 
consequences of sin; they removed the legal disqualifications ; 
and they also removed, ex opere operantis, the eternal punishment 
of sin. Dr. Wordsworth says :— 


‘ The faith of those who offered the sacrifices under the Levitical Law was 
doubtless more or less clear-sighted and explicit, in different persons and at 
different times. But there was faith and obedience in the very act of complying 
with the complex requirements of a ceremonial yoke, which (requiring a distinct 
atonement to be sins for every sin) exacted so much self-sacrifice; and which 
bore continual witness of man’s sinfulness, and of his need of a Saviour, and 
proclaimed its own insufficiency and incompetency to take away sin, and which 
pointed in almost every enactment to something beyond itself; and it cannot 
admit of a doubt that the acceptance on God's part of the person of the wor- 
shipper, and of the sacrifice offered by him, was due to the Divine foreknowledge 
of the incarnation and sacrifice of the only-begotten Son.’ 


Of the intense spiritual significance of these forms, and their 
fulness of instruction for us and for all Christians, we have not 
room now to say much. The head, the legs, the inwards, the 
feet—representing thoughts, daily walk in life, affections, and 
will, correspond to our Redeemer’s own analysis of man, the 
heart and soul and mind and strength. Then there is the double 
after lesson in each sacrifice, impressing on us the necessity of 
self-dissection ; and the dissection, too, in order to still more 
ardent understanding of it—of the Sorrows of the Death of 
Christ ; ‘Cujus artus,’ says S. Gregory, ‘in frusta concidimus, 
‘cum distinguentes subtiliter, ejus intima, et membratunque 
‘cogitamus.’ Full of import, too, are the instruments used at that 
great atonement : ‘ The cedar, used for its perfume; the hyssop 
‘ for its searchingness ; the water for its cleansing ; the fire for its 
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‘ kindling or enlightening ;’ besides all else they teach, indicate 
the graces of sanctifying power in repentance ; pure sincerity 
of intention; unflinching self-abasement, tears, and fervent 
zeal.’ 

If our readers at all share our interest in the review of this part 
of this valuable work, if our extracts and hints have succeeded in 
exciting in them a desire to renew the study of this part of 
God’s word, they will be glad to have placed before them Dr. 
Wordsworth’s Analysis of the Contents of the Book. 


L—VIL care and 


Priesthood. 

The Affections. 

X.—XV. Original Sin. Fhe Appetites. 
ncleanness. 

Leprosy. 
XVI. The Revelations of God in Mercy and Atonement. 
XVII. The Unit 
XVIIL The Universality of the Church, 
XIX. Duty to God and Man. 
XX. Holiness of the People. 
XXI., XXII. Holiness of the Priests. 
XXIII. Feasts. 
XXIV. Lamp and Shewbread. 
XXYV. Sabbatic Year. 
XXVI. Remorse and Warnings. 
XXVIL. Maintenance of Public Worship. 


A manual for the guidance of Christ’s people, for all Christian 
time, from Calvary to the Last Advent. 

The question of inspiration has been argued of late years with 
considerable earnestness ; and men have been rash enough to 
import into the discussion their own too natural anxiety for a 
scientific definition. One of the consequences of this has been 
that some most important aspects of the truth have been 
partially, if not wholly, overlooked. Whatever conceivable 
diversities of opinion may exist as to the dictation, suggestion, 
or origination generally, of the different parts of Scripture, we 
should remember that the work as it stands has been sealed by 





’ On the subject of the unclean animals, Dr. Wordsworth teaches us that the 
Levitical prohibition of certain meats (besides witnessing to a lost dominion, 
placing a rein on the appetites, and testifying against creatures used for the pur- 
poses of idolatry and witchcraft), had a moral use, in teaching man what kind of 
temper and habits he ought to eschew, and what to cultivate. 
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Him who speaks by it. Like the vessels in the ancient miracle, for 
whatsoever purposes originally shaped or whencesoever gathered, 
the parts are filled with the presence of God the Holy Ghost. 
We may not prove, from the use of the word Law in the Penta- 
teuch, that the work is substantially one, and the author one— 
even Moses ; but the work itself, and the order and succession of 
its parts, derive a higher unity, to the understanding of Faith, as 
they also derive a divine inviolability from the descended Para- 
clete. ‘As it is in a harp, where only the strings which are 
‘ struck emit the sound, and yet all things in the instrument are 
‘so fitted together as to minister to the strings which send forth 
‘the music, so in these prophetic narratives of the Pentateuch the 
‘incidents which are selected by the prophetic spirit either send 
‘ forth an articulate sound themselves and preannounce something 
‘that is future, or else they are inserted in order that they may 
‘bind together the strings which emit the sound.’! The illus- 
tration is admirable as far as it goes. But it is deficient. It 
presents the same idea as do those theories of creation which 
assimilate it to a clock, finished and wound up by its maker, 
and then /eft. The idea disparages alike the created and the 
Creator. It disparages alike the Word and the Person of the 
Pentecost. Worthy conceptions of the Word will not be 
recovered until the Church sets itself free from those absorbing 
subjective theories as to the Holy Spirit which are making mis- 
chief in all directions. She cannot now follow Eutyches, in 
confounding the natures in Christ, but she is actually incurring 
danger of committing herself to an analogous heresy, in seeing 
only in the presence of the Holy Ghost a subjective presence 
blended with, and only present as blended with, the mind and 
consciousness of the Church. On the other side, the Scripture 
is separate from Him in whom and by whom it speaks to us; 
and we dwell either on the proper moral conditions of those who 
read it or on the wondrous circumstances under which it became 
Scripture, rather than on the miraculous conditions under which 
it abides. It may be that it is owing to our failing to appreciate 
the constant miracle of its being that so much of Scripture 
continues unexplained; that Ezekiel remonstrates, all to no 
purpose, from the banks of Chebar; that John still flashes on 
close-lidded eyes the fearful pageants of the invisible estate. 
Viewed in its unity, the Law presents a touching analysis of 
the Christian Life; in this respect resembling the fourfold 
Gospel, which reveals, as fully as the world can contain it, the 
character of the Saviour as very King, very Man, very Saviour, 
and very God. The book might well be accounted the story of 


1 §, August. cont. Faust. Man. xxii. 94. 
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our Sonship and our Redemption; the story of the labours of 
the soul in its longings after purity; of the sorrows of the 
pilgrim in his wanderings through the wilderness of this life, 
und the account of those solemn reminiscences which come to 
the mature Christian of the past warnings and judgments of 
God, when memory, like another Moses, reproduces the statutes 
and judgments of the Most High. It is in this light the Law 
becomes for the Christian in private a spiritual help, unspeak- 
ably precious; that it comes to be regarded no longer as an 
ecclesiastical testimony, or a half-exploded system; but as an 
indispensable part of the Revelation of the tender mercies of 
God. Into this view of the ‘ Law’ we wish Dr. Wordsworth 
had entered more fully ; but his illustrative force does not lie, 
or his taste does not lead him, in this direction. Some will 
characterise this as want of unction, others as a want of depth; 
we attribute it to his failing to follow out the ancient methods. 
We shall close with an extract, which will show how felicitous in 
application the learned archdeacon is, and will at the same time 
form a fitting close to this comment on commentators :— 


‘Moses was preserved, by God’s providence, in an ark of papyrus or paper, 
and floated on the Nile—the river into which Hebrew children were cast in 
order to be destroyed—and became the ruler of God’s people. And the 
writings of Moses have been marvellously preserved by God, and have been 
made to float in arks of papyrus upon the waters of this world, notwithstanding 
all the designs of the enemy of God to destroy them. Egypt herself has lent 
her papyrus to waft the writings of Moses into all lands. A king of Egypt 
itself, the land of the Pharaohs, procured the Septuagint, a Greek version, to 
be made, which has diffused the knowledge of the Books of Moses in all parts 
of the world, and has prepared the way for the preaching of the Gospel of 
Christ to all the nations of the earth.’ 
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Aw old woman is reported to have said that, ‘If there were 
to be a war in her time, she hoped it would be a civil one.’ 
Without exactly subscribing to ae wish, we do own that, in 
spite of all the horrors of a house divided against itself, the 
broken-up families, the savage passions, the misery of a rent 
between men of the same blood and tongue, whereas the darkest 
shadows always bring out the brightest light, yet a war near 
home gives the opportunity for charity to show itself most readily, 
and enables the beneficent to carry out systematic arrangements 
for the relief of the various sufferers, such as may serve as 
practical hints and lessons in time of future need, which may 
Heaven’s gracious providence avert. 

America was a field where such systems could have unusually 
fair play. Though, throughout the Northern States, there was, 
only within a very limited portion, any positive danger of in- 
vasion or hostile occupation, yet the communication with the 
battle-fields was direct and rapid; and while, counting by miles, 
the distance from the seat of war was as great as from England 
to Spain, the space was bridged by telegraphs and railways, so 
that summonses for aid could pass in a few seconds, and the 
required assistance be transmitted before many hours had elapsed. 
Many a wounded American in the late war has been safe in bed, 
with wounds dressed and kinswomen nursing him, in a shorter 
time than a Peninsular or Waterloo soldier has spent lying in 
his blood upon the battle-field. 

The other favourable circumstances that may be mentioned in 
effecting the great work that has seemed like ‘ sweet mercy’s 
undersong,’ were the ardent patriotic spirit and helpful in- 
dependent habits of most of the women. And although some 
regiments had an exceptionally savage and dissolute character, 
yet by far the larger proportion consisted of men accustomed to 
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decent habits, and to the deference for the other sex which often 
seems so inconsistent with the ruder features of the American 
character. We by no means forget that our own common soldiers 
showed the greatest propriety and consideration towards their 
Crimean nurses; but in the case of which we are here speaking, 
the experiment was made upon a very much larger scale, and there 
was very little, if any, acknowledged difference in social position 
between the patients and their attendants. Nor, in describing 
the charitable work done in the Federal army, do we at all infer 
that the ladies on the Confederate side were not equally forward 
in deeds of mercy. They, too, had their hospitals; they collected 
comforts for the sick and wounded from their own families, often 
almost homeless themselves and suffering severe privation, and 
much did they dare and endure for the relief of the many in- 
valids. But our knowledge of their works is but fragmentary, 
and though far from denying them our sympathetic admiration, 
we must turn to the North for details. 

As soon as war was felt to be inevitable, there was a feeling on 
the part of the women that they must be preparing to alleviate 
its sufferings. On the 25th of April, 1861, there was a meeting 
at New York, held by fifty or sixty ladies, who felt that to 
make their assistance effectual it must be organized, and they 
formed themselves into ‘The Women’s Central Association for 
Relief.’ Dr. H. W. Bellows, a clergyman, assured them that 
the only way to make their services effectual, was ‘to find out 
‘ first what the Government will do and can do, and then help it 
‘ by working with it, and doing what it cannot.’ And on their 
behalf, he, with some other gentlemen, went to Washington to 
make inquiries, and soon became convinced that, without the 
utmost precautions, the campaign would be deadly to the health 
of the troops. Volunteers untrained in bearing the knapsack and 
musket, often mere lads, all unused to marches, and taken into 
Virginian swamps full summer heat, would assuredly fall a 
prey to disease, without great attention to diet, lodging, and 
clothing ; and the haste with which the legislature had had to 
raise and equip forces on so very small an already existing 
nucleus, had caused the armies to be rent forth most insufficiently 
provided with such necessaries. In truth, it was almost past 
the power of any government to give the superintendence, or 
procure the variety of articles needed in such an emergency ; 
and the effects were instantly apparent in the diseases that were 
likely to prove fatal to far larger numbers than even the fire of 
the enemy. In this state of things, the offer was brought before 
President Lincoln and the Secretary at War, Mr. Simon 
Cameron, that a volunteer association, to be called the Sanitary 
Commission, should collect voluntary contributions in kind 
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from all who were anxious to alleviate the sufferings of the troops, 
and apply them in the manner that should be pointed out as 
the most available for the prevention of disease and the succour 
of the wounded. 

Difficulties at first arose: Mr. Lincoln said he feared the Com- 
mission would be ‘ the fifth wheel of the coach,’ only interfering 
with the others; and the Medical Bureau, without whose hearty 
co-operation nothing could be done, were very slow to accept aid 
that they feared might be uncertain. But the_first battle of Bull 
Run proved the most powerful advocate of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion, by making the entire inadequacy of the means in hand 
most painfully apparent. Help of all sorts was indeed freely 
sent, but where there was no organization it was impossible that 
the supplies should fall into the right hands or at the right time. 
Friends at home sent off stores of comfort to the soldier or the 
regiment they knew. It was ten to one whether the locality was 
right—whether the person was alive to open the boxes—whether 
they contained what was useful or worthless in the emergency ; 
and the soldiers themselves had a feeling of brotherhood that 
made them unwilling to accept assistance given with any shade 
of exclusiveness. Perhaps a box arrived, and there was a call 
at the door of a bare room, where numbers of wounded men lay, 
devoid of almost every comfort—‘ Any boy here from Mas- 
sachusetts?’ No answer, and it proved that the Massachusetts 
lad scorned to accept any alleviation not offered likewise to his 
comrades. 

The need was acknowledged, and the good sense and perse- 
verance of Dr, Bellows and ‘his companions obtained confidence. 
Their services were accepted, and an organizing committee took 
up its abode in a public office at Washington, where contribu- 
tions instantly began to pour in of all kinds and from all quarters. 

The Sanitary Commission itself was, of course, composed of 
men, clerical, medical, legal—all who could devote time, means, 
intelligence, or activity to the service of the army; and it had 
everywhere its inspectors, who, in connexion with the military 
and medical officers, were able to enforce drainage, regulate diet, 
and send for the needful varieties of Leliding, clothing, or food, 
that changes in situation required. 

The supply of these came from the ‘ Women’s Relief Associa- 
tion,’ which branched out throughout the States. Here is a 
picture of the means :— 


‘The people of cities give money without feeling it, but it is the farmers’ 
wives and daughters who make the sacrifices ; the materials are purchased 
by money earned by daily work, the time is taken out of the night’s rest, 
and then, when the box is ready, they send it away to strangers, not 
knowing where it is to go, nor who it is that shall receive it. This is faith, 
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and it is human nature rising out of self, which is Christianity. Let us go 
into that house where a Soldiers’ Aid Society is at work—it is in a little 
village in Connecticut, as neat as all New England villages are, but the 
people are very poor. As we examine a quilt which is on the frame, pieced 
out of an old dress, for materials are their greatest difficulty, the mistress 
of the house (she is a widow) says, in the simplest way, with a glance at 
the windows, “ You see our window-curtains are gone.” Before the war, 
those curtains were the pride and pleasure of that New England home.’ — 
United States Sanitary Commission, pp. 45, 46. 


Nor was it only needlework done in quiet homes that the 
women contributed. Scores of all degrees were eager to volun- 
teer as hospital nurses, and the _ question was, that of 
7. 

or this purpose a council of representatives from the prin- 
cipal aid societies from all parts of the Northern States was held 
at Washington in November 1862, and the result was a circular 
sent forth to all members of the association in all the States, 
explaining the kind of articles most required, and demanding 
a report of the capabilities of each district, so that the central 
committee might new on what supplies to depend, and from 
what quarters any sudden call could be most quickly responded 
to. ‘Those who remember the absurd inappropriateness of the 
gifts sent out at much expense and trouble to our troops in the 
Crimea, will at once understand the expediency of these regula- 
tions ; and the readers of Mrs. Grant’s ‘Life of an American Lady’ 
will be pleased to see that the circular is signed in the name of 
Louisa Lee Schuyler, as if that family were still among the 
foremost in good works. 

Soon the principal cities were appointed as nuclei where were 
collected the contributions brought in from lesser towns, them- 
selves the centres where the goods from country places were 
sorted, packed, and sent in :— 

‘The work done by the gentlemen and gentlewomen of the land in the 
offices and storehouses of the branch commissions, says the report, “is that 
of an immense shipping business. The boxes come in from every part of 
their tract of sup “ from the centres of collection—from the villages and 
country towns. ere is a pathos in these boxes which none but those 
who have unpacked them can understand. But, alas! too often no care 


has been taken to send a list within them, nor a letter by mail, and so 
they can never be identified, and the grateful hearts which are unpacking 
them must grieve over the impossibility of acknowledging their receipt.” 

‘The ray are sorted and stamped “ United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion ;” then each article, and each Kind of article, is repacked in separate 
boxes, which are closed up, and held ready on demand. Soon the demand 
comes. A telegram arrives from Washington, “The transport sails 
to-day for Beaufort, S.C.” The branch knows what is needed in that 
region and climate, and within an hour boxes of ¢hin flannel shirts, co/fon 
stockings, light quilts, single wrappers, mosquito netting, fans, &c. &c. are 
on their way to the government transport. Or it may Fe that the season 
is winter, and the region a cold one; then go forth the stores of warm 
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clothing (greatly needed just now by all the branches), blankets, bedding, 
heavy quilts, &c.’—United States Sanitary Commission, p. 56. 


The agricultural states sent in stores of flour, potato, cabbage, 
onions, &e.; contributions of unspeakable value in winter cam- 
paigns, when men would otherwise have lived on meat alone— 
often salt meat. Did a physician detect a tendency to scurvy, 
he had but to telegraph, and hosts of vegetables poured in on his 
regiment, grown in many a little garden, preserved in many a 
farm kitchen. The despatch of all these boxes was so well 
managed, that it is stated that the proportion of loss in the 
transmission was as one to 20,000. 

So much for keeping the army in health. Next, let us see 
what was done when sickness or wounds had to be cared for. In 
1862, when operations were about to begin in the unhealthy 
swamps of Virginia, application was made for the loan of some 
large government transports, which, having carried the men to 
the scene of action, were at the time lying unemployed. They 
were willingly granted, and at once the first, the Daniel Webster, 
was made ready for the reception of the men who inevitably 
sickened in that marshy campaign. Surgeons, dressers, and nurses 
awaited the patients ; they were taken on board, ‘fed, cleaned, 
and put to bed, in a droll state of grateful wonder.’ 


‘The Daniel Webster was no sooner started on her voyage to New York 
than the work of all was concentrated on the Ocean Queen, a magnificent 
vessel, capable of carrying one thousand sick, which the quartermaster 
then detailed to the Commission, Of course she came into their hands 
naked, as it were, for their purpose—not a bunk nor an article of food on 
board of her. But the anxiety of the surgeons ashore (a species of anxiety 
which the Commission on serious grounds had for ever to contend with) 
pressed the sick and wounded on board, and tugs and lighters came off 
with their freights of misery to be thrown upon the Queen. All hands 
went to work ; the supply-boat found her corner alongside, and as the 
poor fellows tottered on board the empty ship at one gangway, the stores 
were brought hastily in upon the other. Some of the party went ashore, 
shot a rebel cow at pasture, and brought off the beef. The women mean- 
time had hunted out a barrel of Indian meal, forgotten and left behind in 
some dark corner of the big ship, and were already ladling out from the 
ship’s buckets hot gruel which they had made of it. It was a hard first 
experience, and how it was got through with, none of the party could ever 
tell ; but they all had one definite idea, namely, that every man had had a 

ood place to sleep in, and something hot to eat, and that the very sick 
had had every essential that could have been given them in their own 
homes. The last work of somebody was to capture two draught oxen, left 
behind by Franklin’s division (fresh beef was a great essential). Mean- 
time the vessel was filled up to 900, mostly typhoid ; and then, to prevent 
more from being forced on board, she was got under weigh, and went out 
to sea.’—IJbid. pp. 63, 64. 

‘In the meantime actual fighting was going on; the battle of Williams- 
burg had been taking place, and the hospital party, having sent off the 
Ocean Queen, started in a little boat called the Wilson Small, for West Point, 
where a battle was reported to be in progress, accompanied by the supply 
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boat, the Elizabeth,"commonly called the “ Fiend,” from her habit of rush- 
ing up, shrieking, and howling at all hours of the night, much to the 
disgust of the poor, tired hospital company, who had to wake up /uily 
to the idea that she was going off on some nocturnal errand of mercy, 
before they could be comforted.’—Jhid. p. 65. 


This vessel was so small that only the most serious cases were 
sent on board—one of them, a man who seemed to be dying, but 
in the morning he opened his eyes, looked up at his nurse, and 
said, ‘ You have saved my life for my wife.’ 

As soon as the vessels reached New York, their freights were 
carried to the hospitals there, and they themselves were com- 
pletely cleansed a fresh painted, before being either given up to 
their original use as transports, or else returning to the Sanitary 
Service. The hospital company meantime made what speed 
they could with their apparatus to keep up with the army. A 
delay would occasion such a telegram as this :—‘ A Sadioek sick 
‘ are left at Bigelow’s Landing in the rain to die without attend- 
‘ ance or food.’ Thereupon an expedition set forth at night and 
brought back the sufferers to relief and comfort. 

Letters written on board the hospital ships in the Pamunkey 
River give full pictures of the work, and the strange scenes 
witnessed by the workers :— 


‘The last hundred patients were brought on board (imagine any of the 
ships, it does not niatter which) late last night. Though these night 
scenes are part of our daily living, a fresh eye would find them dramatic. 
We are awakened in the dead of night by a sharp steam whistle, and soon 
after feel ourselves clawed by little tugs on either side of our big ship 
bringing off the sick and wounded from shore, And at once the process of 
taking on hundreds of men, many of them crazed with fever, begins. 
There is the bringing of the stretchers up the side ladder between the 
two boats; the stopping at the head of it, where the names and home 
addresses of all who can speak are written down, and their knapsacks and 
little treasures numbered and stacked ; then the placing of the stretchers 
on the platform ; the rows of anxious faces above and delow deck ; the 
lantern held over the hold, the word given to “lower,” the slow moving 
ropes and pulleys, the arrival at the bottom, the turning down of the 
anxious faces, the lifting out of the sick man, and the lifting him into his 
bed, then the sudden change from cold, hunger, and friendliness into posi- 
tive comfort and satisfaction, winding up with this invariable verdict, “This 
is just like home.” 

‘We have put the Him City in order, and she began to fill up last night. 
I wish you could hear the men after they are put into bed. Those who 
can speak, speak with a will ; the others grunt or murmur their satisfac- 
tion. “ Well, this bed is ’most too soft ; 1 don’t know as I shall sleep for 
thinking of it.” “What have you got there?” “That is bread; wait 
till 1 put butter on it.” “Butter on soft bread!” he slowly ejaculates, as 
if not sure that he is not Aladdin with a genie at work upon him. Instances 
of such high unselfishness happen daily, that though I forget them daily, 
I feel myself strengthened in my trust in human nature, without making 
any reflections on it. Last night, a man comfortably put to bed in a 
middle berth (there were three tiers, and the middle one incomparably the 
best), seeing me point to the upper berth as the place to put the wan on 
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an approaching stretcher, cried out, “Stop, put me up there ; guess I can 
stand h’isting better ’n Aim.” It was agony to both. 

‘I have a long history one of these days to tell you of the gratefulness of 
the men. I often wish, asI give a comfort to some poor fellow, and see the 
sense of rest it gives him, and hear the favourite speech, “Q ! that’s good; 
it’s just as if mother was here,” that the man or woman’ who supplied 
that comfort were by to see how blessed itis. .... 

‘ Weare now on board the Knickerbocker, unpacking and arranging stores, 
and getting pantries and closets in order. I am writing on the floor, in- 
terrupted constantly to join in a laugh. Miss —— is sorting socks, and 
pulling out the funny little balls of yarn and big darning-needles stuck in 
the toes, with which she is making a fringe across my back. Do spare us 
the darning-needles! Reflect upon us rushing in haste to the linen closet, 
and plunging our hands into the bale of stockings.’—Jdid. pp. 76—78. 


The transport vessels converted into hospital ships became 
a sort of home to the brave ladies, doctors, and nurses. They 
went even under fire, where the red flag of the Commission was 
hoisted to serve as protection, but finding it proved insufficient, 
the captain borrowed the mattresses to guard the wheel-house 
against the shot. They had, however, to work under even 
greater difficulties when battles were fought in inland places, 
where there was no water communication. We subjoin a letter, 
giving a remarkable sketch of the deeds of mercy done on the 
battle-field of Gettysburg :— 

‘July, 1863. 


‘ Dear ——,—What we did at Gettysburg for the threeweeks we were there, 
you will want to know. “We” are Mrs. —— and I, who, happening to be on 
hand at the right moment, gladly fell in with the proposition to do what 
we could at the Sanitary Commission lodge after the battle. There were, 
of course, the agents of the Commission, already on the field, distributing 
supplies to the hospital, and working night and day among the wounded. 
I cannot — to tell you what was done by all the big wheels of the 


concern, but only how two of the smallest ones went round, and what 
turned up in the going. 

‘Twenty-four hours we were in making the journey between Baltimore 
and Gettysburg, places only four hours apart in ordinary running-time, 
and this will give you some idea of the difficulty there was in bringing up 
supplies when the fighting was over, and of the delays in transporting the 
wounded. Coming towards the town at this crawling rate, we passed some 
fields where the fences were down and the ground slightly tossed up. 
“That’s where Kilpatrick’s cavalry men fought the rebels,” some one said 
“ and close by that barn a rebel soldier was found the day before yesterday, 
sitting dead ; no one to help, poor soul ! near the whole city full.” The rail- 
road bridge broken up by the enemy Government had not rebuilt as yet 
and we stopped two miles from the town, to find that, as usual, just where 
the Government: had left off the Commission came in. There stood their 
temporary lodge and kitchen, and here, hobbling out of their tents, came 
the wounded men who had made their way down from the corps-hospitals. 
expecting to leave at once in the return cars. ( 

‘This is the way the thing was managed at first. The surgeons left in 
care of the wounded three or four miles out from the town, went up and 
down among the men in the morning, and said, “Any of you boys who 
can make your way to the cars can go to Baltimore.” So off start all who 
think they feel well enough; anything better than the “hospitals,” so 
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called, for the first few days after a battle. Once the men have the surgeons’ 
permission to go, they are off, and there may be an interval of a day, or 
two days, should any of them be too weak to reach the train in time, 
during which these poor fellows belong to no one—the hospital at one end, 
the railroad at the other—with far more than chance of falling through 
between the two. The Sanitary Commission knew this would be so of 
necessity, and, coming in, made a connecting link between these two ends. 

‘For the first few days the worst cases only came down in ambulances 
from the hospitals ; hundreds of fellows hobbled along as best they could 
in heat and dust, slowly toiling, and many hired farmers’ wagons, as hard 
as the farmers’ fists themselves, and were jolted down to the railroad, at 
three or four dollars the man. Think of the disappointment of a soldier, 
sick, body and heart, to find, at the end of this miserable journey, that his 
efforts to get away, into which he had put all his remaining stock of 
strength, was useless ; that “the cars had gone,” or “the cars were full ;” that 
while he was coming others had stepped down before him, and that he 
must turn all the weary way back again, or sleep on the roadside till the 
next train to-morrow. Think what this wou/d have been, and you are 
ready to appreciate the relief and comfort that was. No men were turned 
back. You fed and you sheltered them just when no one else could have 
done so ; and out of the boxes and een of good and nourishing things, 
which you people at home had cor we took all that was, needed. 
Some of you sent a stove (that is, the money to get it), some of you the 
beef-stock, some of you the milk and fresh bread, and all of you would have 
been thankful that you had done so, could you have seen the refreshment 
and comfort received oe these things. 

‘As soon as the men hobbled up to the tents, good hot soup was given 
all round, and that over, their wounds were dressed,—for the gentlemen 
of the Commission are cooks or surgeons, as occasion demands ; and, finally, 
with their blankets spread over the straw, the men stretched themselves 
out and were happy and contented till morning, and the next train. 

‘On the da that the railroad bridge was repaired, we moved up to the 
depét, close by the town, ard had things in perfect order; a first-rate 
camping-ground, in a large field directly by the track, with unlimited 
— = delicious cool water. Here we set up two stoves, with four 
large boilers, always kept full of soup and coffee, watched by four or five 
black men, who did the cooking under our direction, and sang (not under 
our direction) at the tops of their voices all day— 

‘“Oh, darkies, hab you seen my Massa ? 
When this cruel war is over.” 

‘Then we had three large hospital tents, holding about thirty-five each, 
a large camp-meeting supply-tent, where barrels of goods were stored, and 
our own smaller tent, fitted up with tables, where jelly-pots and bottles of 
all kinds of good syrups, blackberry and black-currant, stood in rows, 
Barrels were ranged round the tent-walls; shirts, drawers, dressing-gowns, 
socks, and slippers—(I wish we had had more of the latter) ; rags and 
bandages, each in its own place on one side ; on the other, boxes of tea, 
coffee, soft crackers, tamarinds, cherry-brandy, &c. Over the kitchen, and 
over this small supply-tent, we women rather reigned, and filled up our 
wants by requisitions on the Commission’sdepét. By this time there had 
arrived a “delegation” of just the right kind from Canandaigua, New 
York, with surgeons, dressers, and attendants, bringing a first-rate supply 
of necessities and comforts for the wounded, which they handed over to 
the Commission, 

‘Twice a day the trains left for Baltimore or Harrisburg, and twice a 
day we fed all the wounded who arrived for them. Things were systema- 
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tized now, and the men came down in long ambulance trains to the cars; 
baggage-cars they were, filled with straw for the wounded to lie on, and 
broken open at either end to let in the air. A Government surgeon was 
always present to attend to the careful lifting of the soldiers from ambu- 
lance to car. Many of the men could get along very nicely, holding one 
foot up, and taking great jumps on their crutches. The latter were a great 
comfort ; we had a nice supply at the ledge, and they travelled up and 
down from the tents to the ears daily. Only occasionally did we dare let 
a pair go on with some very lame soldier, who begged for them ; we needed 
them to help the new arrivals each day, and trusted to the men being 
supplied at the hospitals at the journey’s end. Pads and cratches are a 
standing want,—pads particularly. e manufactured them out of the 
rags we had, stuffed with sawdust from brandy-boxes; and with half a 
sheet and some soft straw, Mrs. —— made a poor dying boy as easy as his 
sufferings would permit. Poor young fellow, he was so grateful to her for 
washing, and feeding, and comforting him. He was too ill to bear the 
journey, and went from our tent to the church hospital, and from the 
church to his grave, which would have been coffinless but for the care 
of —— ; for the Quartermaster’s Department was overtaxed, and for many 
days our dead were simply wrapped in their blankets and put into the 
earth. It is a soldierly way, after all, of lying wrapped in the old war-worn 
blanket,—the little dust returned to dust. 

* When the surgeon had the wounded all placed, with as much comfort 
as seemed possible under the circumstances, on board the train, our detail 
of men would go from car to car, with soup made of beef-stock or fresh 
meat, full of potatoes, turnips, cabbage, and rice, with fresh bread and 
coffee, and, when stimulants were needed, with ale, milk-punch, and 
brandy. Water-pails were in great demand for use in the cars on the 
journey, and also empty bottles to take the place of canteens. All our 
whisky and brandy bottles were washed and filed up at the spring, and 
the boys went off carefully hugging their extemporized canteens, from 
which they would wet their wounds, or refresh themselves till the journey 
ended. I do not think that a man of the sixteen thousand who were trans- 
ported during our stay, went from Gettysburg without a good meal. Rebels 
and Unionists together, they all had it, and were pleased and satisfied. 
“ Have you friends in the army, madam?” a rebel soldier, lying on the 
floor of the car, said to me, as I gave him some milk. “ Yes; my brother 
is on ——’s staff.” “I thought so, ma’am. You can always tell; when 
i are good to soldiers they are sure to have friends in the army.” 
“ We are rebels, you know, ma’am,” another said. “Do you treat rebels 
so?” It was strange to see the good brotherly feeling come over the 
soldiers, our own and the rebels, when side by side they lay in our tents. 
“ Hullo, boys ! this is the pleasantest way to meet, isn't it ? We are better 
friends when we are as close as this than a little farther off ;” and then 
they would go over the battles together, “‘ We were here,” and “ You were 
there,” in the friendliest way. 

‘After each train of cars daily, for the three weeks we were in Gettys- 
burg, trains of ambulances arrived too late,—men who must spend the day 
with us until the 5 P.M. cars went, and men too late for the 5 P.M. train, 
who must spend the night til] the 10 a.m. cars went. All the men who 
came in this way, under our own immediate and particular attention, were 
given the best we had of care and food. The surgeon in charge of our camp, 
with his most faithful dresser and attendants, looked after all their wounds, 
which were often in a shocking state, particularly among the rebels. Every 
evening and morning they were dressed. Often the men would say, “ That 
feels good ; I haven’t had my wound sv well dressed since I was hurt.” 
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cone cool to drink is the first thing asked for after the long, dusty 


drive ; and pailfuls of tamarinds and water, “a beautiful drink,” the men 
used to say, disappeared rapidly among them. 

‘ After the men’s wounds were attended to, we went round, giving them 
clean clothes; had basins, and soap, and towels, and followed these with 
socks, slippers, shirts, drawers, and those coveted dressing gowns. Such 

ride as they felt in them! comparing colours, and smiling all over as they 

y in clean and comfortable rows, ready for supper, “on dress parade ” 
they used to say. And then the milk, ceed if it were boiled and 
had a little whisky and sugar; and the bread with dufter on it, and 
jelly on the butter; how good it all was! and how lucky we felt ourselves in 
having the immense satisfaction of distributing these things, which all of 
you, in villages and cities, were getting ready and sending off in faith. 

* Canandaigua sent cologne with its other supplies, which went straight 
to the noses and hearts of the men. “That is good, now.” “T’ll take 
some of that.” “ Worth a penny a sniff.” “That kinder gives one life,” and 
so on, all round the tents, as we tipped the bottles up on the clean hand- 
kerchiefs some one had sent, and when they were gone, our squares of 
cotton, on which the perfume took the place of hem,—“ Just as good, 
ma’am.” We varied our dinners with custard, and baked rice puddings, 
scrambled eggs, codfish-hash, corn starch, and always as much soft bread, 
tea, coffee, or milk, as they wanted. Two Massachusetts boys I especially 
remember, for the satisfaction with which they ate their pudding. 
carried a second plateful up to the cars, after they had been put in, and 
fed one of them till he was sure he had had enough. Young fellows they 
were, lying side by side, one with a right, and one with a left arm gone. 

‘The Gettysburg women were kind and faithful to the wounded and 
their friends, and the town was full to overflowing of both. The first 
day, when Mrs. —— and I reached the place, we literally begged our bread 
from door to door ; but the kind woman who at last gave us dinner would 
take no pay for it. “No, ma'am, I shouldn’t wish to have that sin on my 
soul when the war is over.” She, as well as others, had fed the strangers 
flocking into town daily, sometimes over fifty of them for each meal, and 
all for love and nothing for reward ; and one night we forced a reluctant 
confession from our hostess that she was meaning to sleep on the floor that 
we might have a bed, her whole house being full. Of course we wouldn’t 
allow this self-sacrifice, and hunted up some other place to stay in. We 
did her no good, however, for we afterwards found that the bed was given 
up that night to some other stranger who arrived late and tired: “ An old 
lady, you know ; and | couldn’t let an old lady sleep on the floor.” Such 
acts of kindness and self-denial were almost entirely confined to the 
women. 

‘ Few good things can be said of the Gettysburg farmers, and I only use 
Scripture language in calling them “evil beasts.” One of this kind came 
creeping into our camp three weeks after the battle. He lived five miles only 
from the town, and had “never seen a rebel.” He heard we had some of 
them, and came down to see them. “ Boys,” we said, marching him into the 
tent, which happened to be full of rebels that day, waiting for the train,— 
“ Boys, here’s a man who never saw a rebel in his life, and wants to look at 
you!” and there he stood with his mouth wide open, and there they lay in 
rows, laughing at him, stupid old Dutchman. “ And why haven’t you seen a 
rebel?” Mrs, —— said; “ why didn’t you take your gun and help to drive 
them out of yourtown?” “A feller might’er got hit!” which reply was 
) vated too much for the rebels ; they roared with laughter at him, up and 

own the tent. One woman we saw, who was by no means Dutch, and 
whose pluck helped to redeem the other sex. She lived in a little house close 
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up by the field where the hardest fighting was done—a red-cheeked, strong 
country girl. “Were you frightened when the shells began flying ?” 
“ Well, no. You see we was all a-baking bread round here for the soldiers, 
and had our dough a-rising. The neighbours they ran into their cellars, 
but I couldn’t leave my bread. When the first came in at the window 
and crashed through the room, an officer came in and said, ‘You had 
better get out of this ;’ but I told him I could not leave my bread ; and 
I stood working it till the third shell came through, and then I went 
down cellar ; but” (triumphantly) “I left my bread in the oven.” “ And 
why didn’t you go before?” “Oh, you see, if I had, the rebels would ’a’ 
come in and daubed the dough all over the place.” And here she had 
stood, at the risk of unwelcome plums in her loaves, while great holes 
(which we saw) were made by shot and shell through and through the 
room in which she was working. 

‘The streets of Gettysburg were filled with the battle. People thought 
and talked of nothing else: even the children showed their little spites 
by calling to each other, “ Here, you rebel!” and mere scraps of boys 
amused themselves with percussion-caps and hammers. Hundreds of old 
muskets were piled on the pavements, the men who shouldered them a 
week before lying under ground now, or helping to fill the long trains 
of ambulances on their way from the field. The private houses of the 
town were, many of them, hospitals; the little red flags hung from the 
upper windows. Besides our own men at the lodge, we all had soldiers 
scattered about whom we could help from our supplies; and nice little 
puddings and jellies, or an occasional chicken, were a great treat to men 
condemned by their wounds to stay in Gettysburg, and obliged to live on 
what the empty town could provide. There was a colonel in a shoe- 
shop, a captain just up the street, and a private round the corner whose 
young sister had possessed herself of him, overcoming the military rules 
in some way, and carrying him off to a little room, all by himself, where 
I found her doing her best with very little. She came afterward to our 
tent and got for him clean clothes, and good food, and all he wanted, 
and was perfectly happy in being his cook, washerwoman, medical cadet, 
and nurse. Beside such as these, we occasionally carried from our sup- 
plies something to the churches, which were filled with sick and wounded, 
and where men were dying,—men whose strong patience it was very hard 
to bear—dying with thoughts of the old home far away, saying, as last 
words, for the woman watching there, and waiting with a patience equal 
in its strength, “ Tell her I love her.” 

* Late one afternoon, too late for the cars, a train of ambulances arrived 
at our lodge with over one hundred wounded rebels, to be cared for through 
the night. Only one among them seemed too weak and faint to take any- 
thing. He was badly hurt, and failing. I went to him after his wound 
was dressed, and found him lying on his blanket stretched over the straw, 
a fair-haired, blue-eyed young lieutenant, with a face innocent enough for 
one of our own New England boys. I could not think of bim as a rebel ; 
he was too near heaven for that. He wanted nothing,—had not been 
willing to eat for days, his comrades said; but I coaxed him to try a 
little milk gruel, made nicely with lemon and brandy; and one of the 
satisfactions of our three weeks is the remembrance of the empty cup 
I took away afterwards, and his perfect enjoyment of that su per. “Tt 
was so good, the best thing he had had since he was wounded,”—and he 
thanked me so much, and talked about his “ good supper” for hours. 
Poor fellow, he had had no care, and it was a surprise and pleasure to 
find himself thought of; so, in a pleased, childlike way, he talked about 
it till midnight, the attendant told me, as long as he spoke of anything ; 
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for at midnight the ‘change came, and from that time he only thought of 
the old days before he was a soldier, when he sang hymns in his father’s 
church. He sang them now again, in a clear, sweet voice. “ Lord, have 
mercy upon me;” and then songs without words—a sort of low intoning. 
His father was a Lutheran clergyman in South Carolina, one of the rebels 
told us in the morning, when we went into the tent, to find him sliding 
out of our care. All day long we watched him,—sometimes fighting his 
battles over, often singing his Lutheran chants, till, in at the tent door, 
close to which he lay, looked a rebel soldier, just arrived with other 
. prisoners. He started when he saw the lieutenant, and quickly kneeling 

down by him called “Henry! Henry!” But Henry oon leabte at some 
one a great way off, and could not hear him. “ Do you know this soldier ?” 
we said. ‘Oh, yes, ma’am ; and his brother is wounded and a prisoner, 
too, in the cars now.” Two or three men started after him, found him, 
and half carried him from the cars to our tent. “‘ Henry” did not know him, 
though; and he threw himself down by his side on the straw, and for the 
rest of the day lay in a sort of apathy, without speaking, except to assure 
himself that he could stay with his brother, without the risk of being 
separated from his fellow-prisoners. And there the brothers lay, and there 
we strangers sat watching and listening to the strong, clear voice, singing, 
“ Lord, have mercy upon me.” The Lord iad mercy ; and at sunset I put 
my hand on the lieutenant’s heart, to find it still. All night the brother 
lay close against the coffin, and in the morning went away with his com- 
rades, leaving us to bury Henry, having “confidence ;” but first thanking 
us for what we had done, and giving us all that he had to show his 
gratitude,—the oe ornament from his brother’s cap and a button 
from his coat. Dr. W. read the burial service that morning at the grave, 
and —— wrote his name on the little head-board: “ Lieut. Rauch, 14th 
Regt. S. Carolina Vol.” 

*In the field where we buried him, a number of coloured freedmen, 
working for government on the railroad, had their camp, and every night 
they took their recreation, after the heavy work of the day was over, in 
prayer-meetings. Such an “inferior race,” you know! We went over 
one night and listened for an hour, while they sang, collected under the 
fly of a tent, a table in the middle, where the leader ‘sat, and benches all 
round the sides for the congregation,—men only,—all very black and very 
earnest. They prayed with all their souls, as only black men and slaves 
can ; for themselves and for the dear white people who had come over to 
the meeting ; and for “ Massa Lincoln,” for whom they seemed to have a 
reverential affection,—some of them a sort of worship, which confused 
Father Abraham and Massa Abraham in one general cry for blessings. 
Whatever else they asked for, they must have strength and comfort and 
blessing for “Massa Lincoln.” Very little care was taken of these poor 
men. Those who were ill during our stay were looked after by one of 
the officers of the Commission. They were grateful for every little thing. 
Mrs. —— went into the town and hunted up several dozen bright eee 
kerchiefs, hemmed them, and sent them over to be distributed the next 
night after meeting. They were put on the table in the tent, and, one by 
one, the men came up to get them. Purple, and blue, and yellow the 
handkerchiefs were, and the desire of every man’s heart fastened itself on 
a yellow one ; they politely made way for each other, though,—one man 
standing back to let another pass up first, although he ran the risk o 
seeing the particular pumpkin-colour that riveted his eyes taken from 
before them. When the distribution was over, each man tied his head 
up in his handkerchief, and they sang one more hymn, keeping time all 
round, with blue and purple and yellow nods, and thanking and blessing 
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the white people in “ their basket and in their store,” as much as if the 
cotton hankerchiefs had all been gold leaf. One man came over to our 
tent next day, to say, “ Missus, was it you who sent me that present? I 
never had anything so beautiful in all my life before ;” and ~ only had 
a blue one, too. 

‘ Among our wounded soldiers, one night, came an elderly man, sick, 
wounded, and crazy, singing and talking about home. We did what we 
could for him, and pleased him greatly with a present of a red flannel shirt, 
drawers, and red calico dressing-gown, all of which he needed, and in which 
be dressed himself up, and then wrote a letter to his wife, made it into a 
little book with gingham covers, and gave it to one of the gentlemen to 
mail for him. The next morning he was sent on with the company from 
the lodge; and that evening two tired women came into our camp,—his 
wife and sister—who hurried on from their home to meet him, arriving 
just too late. Fortunately we had the queer little gingham book to iden- 
tify him by, and when some one said, “It is the man, you know, who 
screamed so,” the poor wife was certain about him. He had been crazy 
’ before the war, but not for two years now, she said. He had been fretting 
for home since he was hurt ; and when the doctor told him there was no 
chance of his being sent there, he lost heart, and wrote to his wife to come 
and carry him away. It seemed almost hopeless for two lone women, 
who had never been out of their own little town, to succeed in finding a 
soldier among so many, sent in so many different directions; but we 
helped them as we could, and started them on their journey the next 
morning, back on their track, to use their common sense and Yankee 
privilege of questioning. 

‘A week after, Mrs. —— had a letter full of gratitude, and saying that 
the husband was found and secured for home. That same night we had 
in our tents two fathers, with their wounded sons, and a nice old German 
mother with her boy. She had come in from Wisconsin, and brought with 
her a patch-work bed-quilt for her son, thinking he might have lost his 
blanket ; and there he laid all covered up in his quilt ; looking so home- 
like, and feeling so, too, no doubt, with his good old mother close at his 
side. She seemed bright and happy, ~had three sons in the army,—one 
had been killed,—this one wounded; yet she was so pleased with the 
tents, and the care she saw taken there of the soldiers, that, while taking 
her tea from a barrel-head as table, she said, “ Indeed, if she was a man, 
she’d be a soldier, too, right off.” 

‘For this temporary sheltering and feeding of all these wounded men, 
Government could make no provision. There was nothing for them, if too 
late for the cars, except the open field and hunger, in preparation for their 
fatiguing journey. It is expected when the cars are ready that the men 
will be promptly sent to meet them, and Government cannot provide for 
mistakes | elays; so that, but for the Sanitary Commission’s lodge 
and comfortable supplies, for which the wounded are indebted to the hard 
workers at home, men badly hurt must have suffered night and day while 
waiting for the “next train.” We had on an average sixty of such men 
on each night for three weeks under our care,—sometimes one hundred, 
sometimes only thirty, and with the “delegation,” and the help of other 
gentlemen volunteers, who all worked devotedly for the men, the whole 
thing was a great success, and you and all of us can’t help being thankful 
that we had a share, however small, in making it so. Sixteen thousand 

ood meals were given ; hundreds of men kept through the day, and twelve 
hundred sheltered at night, their wounds dressed, their supper and break- 
fast secured—rebels and all. You will not, I am sure, regret that these 
most wretched men, these “enemies,” “sick and in prison.” were helped 
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and cared for through your supplies, though, certainly, they were not in 
your minds when you packed your barrels and boxes. The clothing we 
reserved for our own men, except now and then when a shivering rebel 
needed it ; but in feeding them we could make no distinctions. 

‘“‘ Our three weeks were coming to an end ; the work of transporting the 
wounded was nearly over ; twice daily we had filled and emptied our tents, 
and twice fed the trains before the long journey. The men came in slowly 
at the last,—a lieutenant, all the way from Oregon, being among the very 
latest. He came down from the corps hospitals (now greatly improved), 
having lost one foot, poor fellow, dressed in u full suit of the Commission’s 
cotton clothes, just as bright and as cheerful as the first man, and all the 
men that we received had been. We never heard a complaint. “Would 
he like a little nice soup?” “ Well, no, thank you, ma’am,” hesitatirg 
and polite. “You have a long ride before you, and had better take a 
little ; [ll just bring it and you can try.” So the good, thick soup came. 
He took a very little in the spoon to please me, and afterwards the whole 
cupful to please himself. He “ did not think it was this kind of soup I 
meant. He had some in camp, and did not think he cared for any more ; 
his ‘cook’ was a very small boy, though, who just put some meat ina 
little water and stirred it round.” “Would you like a handkerchief?” and 
I produced our last one, with a hem and cologne too, “Oh, yes ; that is 
what I need ; I have lost mine, and was just borrowing this gentleman's.” 
So the lieutenant, the last man, was made comfortable, thanks to all.of 
you, though he had but one foot to carry him on his long journey home. 

‘ Four thousand soldiers, too badly hurt to be moved, were still left in 
Gettysburg, cared for kindly and well at the large, new Government hos- 
pital, with a Sanitary Commission attachment. 

‘ Our work was over, our tents were struck, and we came away after a 
flourish of trumpets from two military bands who filed down to our 
door, and gave us a farewell “ Red, White, and Blue.”—United States Sani- 
tary Commission, pp. 121—124. 


Such was the work willingly undertaken during the gigantic 
battles that have made the swamps and forests of the New 
World historical. In the meantime other needs had been found 
and provided for. 

The enormous armies, hastily brought together from all 
quarters, were perfect wildernesses of men, such as we, with our 
standing army, with every man long registered, cannot con- 
ceive. Men marched away from home, and if once disabled 
from writing, were absolutely never heard of more. A photo- 
graph of three little children, which was found in the grasp of 
a dead sergeant, after one of the earlier battles, was the only clue 
by which, through the artist’s stamp on the back, the poor man’s 
family were traced out and made aware of his fate, and of his 
last fond contemplation of his little ones. Mr. O. W. Holmes, 
the author of ‘ Elsie Venner,’ has written a quaint account of 
‘ My Search for the Captain,’ his wounded son, whom he pursued 
from camp to camp, from station to station, missing and over- 
shooting him again and again, till at last, when he least ex- 
pected it, a pale haggard face looked in at the window of the car 
where he had seated himself for a fresh voyage of discovery, 
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If these difficulties fell in the way of a well-known gentleman in 
search of an officer, how must it have been with the aching 
hearts of the undistinguished thousands; with the ignorant 
Trish, devoid of the power of accuracy ; with the Germans, to 
whom English was a strange tongue? Heart-rending letters 
came to the nurses. One mother wrote in touching simplicity 
by way of identification of her treasure : ‘I think you will know 
‘my boy; he is fair-haired, straight and slender, with a fair skin 
‘ and delicate hands. ‘Tell me he is living and has done well, 
‘and I care for nothing else.’ Poor mother! how many lads 
answering to that description had left their homes, and how 
little what was left of them by that time resembled it! Ora 
wife wrote, ‘ Give him back to me if he ¢s dead, for I must see 
him.’ Some one remembered the name as that of a man who 
had been buried on the last night. One of the kind ladies made 
a sketch of the spot, and sent it to the widow as all that she 
could now have of her husband. 

In November 1862, the close of what was called the penin- 
sular campaign gave a breathing space, in which a hospital 
directory was arranged, at first only for the district of Columbia, 
where 19,084 names were at once entered. Every soldier, sick 
or wounded, was there set down. His changes of quarters, from 
ward to private house, to train or transport, or to six foot of 

en sod, were there registered, so that a letter might reach 

im, or his friends receive an instant reply at the central office 
regarding his whereabouts and his condition. The system soon 
embraced the hospitals of the whole army. In six months 9,494 
inquiries had been thus made, and their replies, burdened with 
sorrow or winged with joy, had at least quelled the misery of 
suspense. A letter came inquiring for two nephews, two out of 
fourteen all unheard of since the battle of Fredericksburg. One 
was found safe in hospital, the other was past being traced out. 
A young woman came to the office to obtain a pass to visit her 
husband within the lines of the army, and was very indignant 
at the ‘ senseless delay’ made by consulting the hospital books. 
The husband proved to be no longer in the camp, many miles 
away, where she firmly believed him to be, but in the very next 
street. 

Another most needful form of assistance was soon in operation, 
commenced, it is said, by a few poor working women at Phila- 
delphia, who, shocked at the exhausted appearance of some 
invalided soldiers passing through the city, clubbed together to 
give them a comfortable tea. From this small beginning arose 
a most beneficial agency at all the chief cities where soldiers were 
apt to arrive in large numbers by train. The Homes and Soldiers’ 
Rests temporarily answered the same purpose that our - own 
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Government institution, Netley Hospital, does permanently, pro- 
viding lodging and food for the soldier while waiting his dis- 
charge, protecting him from becoming the prey of sharpers, 
receiving his papers, affording him medical attendance when 
necessary, and forwarding him to his home. 

‘ Railway agents’ were appointed to take charge of convoys 
of convalescents sent off from the army hospitals, having pre- 
viously telegraphed the numbers en route to the Home. For 
instance, ‘ 500 sick and wounded coming to Washington by the 
canal boats.’ A wagon-load of refreshments would then await 
the weary travellers at the landing-place, and conveyances be 
ready to take all the friendless up to the Home to be there 
tended, while others, refreshed and aided, would be able to make 
their way to their homes The Washington Home had 320 
beds, including a hospital department for the greater sufferers. 
In nine months 935 very sick men were there received, of whom 
69 died; but in general the occupants of the Homes were con- 
valescents, only needing good food and air, and a safe residence 
while waiting to return to their families. Of this place, the 
book we have so often quoted says :— 

‘ A visit to this Home will indeed repay the visitor. Its condition does 
honour to the superintendent, a frank cheerful man, with a look of kindly 
but keen intelligence. The beds are all clean, and ready for their night’s 
occupants ; there is a cheerful reading-room, several bath-rooms, a con- 
venient wash-room, a baggage-room, where the knapsacks are ticketed, 
and put away with a care that many fine general hospitals would do well 
to imitate ; and, lastly, on the ground-floor is a large and lofty room, the 
hospital, where the men seem resting, not only from bodily anguish, but, 
for the brief moment of their sojourn there, resting in the sense that a care 
is over them that puts aside their own anxieties. No one can look at the 
sweet grave face of the matron (one who did her mart in the peninsular 
campaign), and see her work, without comprehending the sentiments of 
these men, expressed oftentimes with the pathos which this war has 
taught us to hear has an every-day-sound. e diary of the present phy- 
sician of the “ Home,” Dr. Smith, tells many little stories such as this :— 
“ One of the men said to me, whilst sitting in the hospital, and looking 
upon the completion of arrangements for his departure, ‘ Doctor, I have 
been so kindly treated here, and been helped so much more than at an 
+ gees my sickness, that I’m afraid to go beyond that door.’”’— 


The first physician of this Home, Dr. Grymes, had been a 
surgeon in the Daniel Webster, and came back shattered in health, 
slowly dying, but still devoting all his energies to the Home. 
His own house was but a few s off. Not till he was so 
enfeebled that those few paces hall bonnes to him a half-hour’s 
walk, did he cease from his work, and soon after he died. 
Another superintendent, Mr. Richardson, who had the care of 
the Soldiers’ Rest at Alexandria, which he called the gateway 
of the Army of the Potomac, died in November 1863, from the 
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unceasing labour and anxiety imposed upon him by his bene- 
ficent service. 

Another branch of relief were the Nurses’ Homes, one at 
Washington, and another at Annapolis, for the refreshment and 
rest of sick or worn-out women nurses, and not for them only, 
but for the numerous wives and mothers, who, starting at the 
first tidings of the wound to their soldier, would spend nearly 
their whole sum in hand on the journey ; arrive, perhaps, to find 
the object of all their hopes dead ; and utterly destitute, forlorn, 
and helpless, would indeed have been wretched but for the kind 
friends in need who received and sheltered them, sent them to 
their homes, or enabled them to make a new start in the world 
when they began to recover from the first shock. 

The literature of the Commission is a curious study. Besides 
the larger reports, there were ‘ semi-monthly’ papers, of which 
specimens lie before us. The ‘ Sanitary Commission Bulletin,’ 
on its fifth number, professes to have a circulation of 12,000 
copies; and this is perfectly credible, considering the infinitude 
of persons actively interested in the subjects. The ‘ Sanitary 
Commission Reporter’ was almost exactly of the same character ; 
both with a full amount of acknowledgments of stores received 
and distributed, with practical professional papers upon surgery, 
medicine, and nursing ; letters hex soldiers and nurses; journals 


from battle-fields and hospitals, receipts and patterns for hospital 
garments, and numerous scraps of poetry intermixed. It is rather 
startling to come upon a poem, upon a rainy day in camp, mixed 
up in the same papers with a ghastly classification of wounds 
in the head, or with a piece of narrative of childish contributions 
like the following :— 


‘ CONTRIBUTIONS OF CHILDREN. 

‘The children of Chicago have manifested a very commendable and 
touching interest in the Sanitary Commission during the last two months. 
Those living in the west division of the city have been fairly inoculated 
with a Sanitary Fair mania, which has had so extensive a run among their 
elders, and the July and August vacation has yielded the Commission 
quite a harvest from these little fairs. They have been mostly held in the 
grassy yards of private houses, under the trees, and have been planned and 
carried on exclusively by children, from nine to fourteen years of age, who 
have manifested no little shrewdness in their calculations, and ingenuity 
in their devices. These fairs have netted the Commission about three 
hundred dollars in money—a very handsome sum for children to earn 
during the fierce and torrid holidays. 

‘It was the good fortune of the writer to attend one of these fairs, A 
boy of fourteen stood at the gate as door-keeper, gravely exacting and 
receiving the five cents’ admission fee which was charged. Another little 
chap of ten perambulated the side-walks for a block or two, carrying a 
banuer inscribed, “ Sanitary Farr FOR THE SoLprers,” and drumming 
up customers for his sisters under the trees, “ Here’s your Sanitary Fair, 
for sick and wounded soldiers,” he shouted, after the fashion of a news- 
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boy; “ walk up, ladies and gentlemen, walk up!” Inside the yard, under 
the trees, from which the national colours depended, the Fair tables were 
spread, and here sat the little fairy saleswomen, some of the wee ones, in 
high dining chairs, and all presiding over their wares with a dignity that 
provoked laughter. Big brothers stood behind them, ostensibly to see 
that their sisters made change right, but in reality, probably, because they 
enjoyed the whole affair, for the mimic traders resented any of their 
interference, stoutly declaring that “they could make change themselves.” 
One of the little gipsies shook back her curls, and lifting her sunny face, 
announced that “ already they'd dot twenty-/ree dollars,” and she wanted 
to know how much that would buy for the soldiers. 

‘The Fair mania has extended into the country, and the young people 
of Lemont, IIL, sent seventy-five dollars to the Sanitary Commission, as 
the result of their fair, saying ina note, that “ they made terrific charges 
on the pockets of their fathers, which were completely successful.” Since 
then, the same parties have given a concert, which netted the Com- 
mission forty dollars. 

‘ A few days ago, a beautiful black-eyed, rosy-cheeked boy ran into the 
office of the Commission with an eager face, and handed to the treasurer a 
two-dollur greenback. Said he, “ I’m five years old to-day, and my papa 
div me two dollars to buy nuts and ¢andy—but I don’t want none, and you 
may div the money to the soldiers,” He could hardly wait to be thanked 
or kissed, but off he ran to his play. God bless the children! their hearts 
are in the right place ; and to them it isa pleasure to sacrifice and labour 
a the brave men defending the country.’—Sanitary Commission Bulletin, 

0. 26. 


Again, we frequently find such a letter as we subjoin, written 
after the battle of Franklin, by a young lady who was a resident 
on the spot, and only became a nurse throngh the absolute 
necessity of the moment. 


* Franklin, Tenn., March, 1865, 
* E. Root, Esq., U. S. San. Com., Nashville. 

‘Dear Sir—In compliance with your request, and with unfeigned 
pleasure, I hasten to give youan account of the battle of Franklin, together 
with a statement of facts concerning the hospitals and the wounded 
during the stay of the rebels, a period of seventeen days, after the battle. 
The details of the memorable engagement of November 30th, will, of 
course, be according to my opportunity for personal observation, while 
terror stirred my soul. The other facts transpired in calmer moments, 
when my heart was filled with a holy sense of duty toward the suffering. 

‘ On the morning of the 30th of November the retreating army arrived 
at this place, tired, and many almost exhausted. But, notwithstanding 
this, they commenced immediately throwing up breastworks. You would 
have been astonished to see how quick the work was completed and with 
what strength. We felt great uneasiness of mind, fearing that there would 
be a great battle. We asked of almost every one passing if that would be 
the case. They replied, “ We will only skirmish with the rebels till we 
get our wagon trains away, and then we will invite them to Nashville.” 

‘ But we were doomed to disappointment. About half-past three o'clock, 
I was sitting at the dinner table, when I heard the roar of artillery. I ran 
into the yard to listen. There was skirmishing for a few minutes only, 
when, with a tremendous yell, the rebels made a charge along the whole 
line. The bullets were falling so thick it was unsafe to remain longer. 
I stood within the door, and in a few minutes all was in perfect con- 
fusion, Men, women, and children, were running in every direction, 
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together with unmanageable teams, loose horses, and mules. My position 
was no longer safe. I hastened to the cellar with the rest of the family 
and neighbours who sought protection with us. The smoke was so dense 
that darkness came on very soon. Oh how happy we felt when it was 
really dark, for then we thought the fighting would be over. But, alas ! 
the charges were fearful, and made with redoubled fury the darker 
it grew. 

P About ten o’clock suddenly the firing ceased for a few minutes. I 
heard persons in the sitting room above. It proved to be some Federal 
officers off duty for the time, who stopped to let us know how the battle 
was going. All the evening other portions of the house and the entire 
front yard were filled with soldiers, who were almost worn out with the 
hard marches of the last few days, and the tough work of the morning. 
I heard an awful groan; some one had been struck in the back a 
I went to the door, and within a few yards of me lay a Federal soldier, who, 
I supposed, had been wounded a short time before the firing ceased. I 
sent one of the soldiers out to look after his comrade and to give him 
water. But he did not have to remain long; the wound proved to be 
mortal, and the poor man soon expired. 

‘ Another desperate charge! such yells! I never can forget them. 
I ran again to the cellar. In a very short time three wounded Federal 
soldiers came in from the battle-field, and — in the yard, for they 
could go no farther. I called to the men outside to bring them into the 
cellar. Two were slightly wounded ; the third was struck in the arm, and 
the main artery was cut. He was bleeding profusely. One of the neigh- 
bours ran up, at the risk of his life, and brought a bucket of water My 
mother had some cotton near. I poured water on the wound for some 
time. I then put cotton on each side where the ball entered and came out, 
bound it up with my handkerchief, and with two others, belonging to my 
sister and little brother, made for him a sling. He lay down to rest, but 
complained of being cold from loss of blood. I had nothing to cover him 
with. What wasI todo? A thought struck me. I took off my woollen 
skirt and tucked it around him. He remained for some time, though all 
the while bleeding a little. His comrades decided to try te overtake an 
ambulance with him, and I suppose they did, as they did not return. 

‘ Soon a fire broke out in the town. It was fearful enough, for we thought 
of nothing else but being burned alive in the cellar, as there was no way 
of getting out if the fire continued to spread. The rebels could see the 
position of our forces, and, consequently, the fighting was more terrific. 
Several buildings were consumed, but, thanks to a kind Providence, the 
fire was extinguished by the timely interference of soldiers, assisted by 
citizens. About thirteen charges in all were made by the rebels. 

‘ At midnight the Federal army began to retreat—the wagon trains being 
safe, and gradually the firing ceased. Oh! how grateful wo felt to God that 
it was over, as’ we thought of the dying and dead on the battle-field! 
Then we emerged from our place of refuge. I dragged beds into my 
mother’s room for us to rest there, as we wished to spend the remainder 
of the night of terror together. 1 could not sleep, for I longed to go to 
the battle-field to alleviate suffering, and, at least, do all in my power 
to make the wounded more comfortable until they could be brought to 
the hospitals. 

‘ At three o’clock, again, such cannonading! What could it mean ? 
It shook the earth, the house; everything seemed in motion above and 
below. It was a farewell salute sent by the rebels to the retreating army 
now far away. I was so frightened I sprang up and aroused every one to 
get to the cellar immediately or we should be killed, I remained to close 
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the house, to do which, though it took me but two minutes, seemed an age. 
Just as I reached the cellar door a shell exploded close by, and had I 
been three seconds later in passing I should have been struck by some of 
the fragments which flew about. In about half an hour we knew that the 
battle had ended. How grateful we felt to God that’we were spared ! 
But amidst our joy we thought of the dear ones who had fallen to find 
graves in a strange land, and of the suffering ones lying exposed on|the 
tield; of the desolate homes, and the many hearts stricken with sorrow 
when the sad tidings should reach them. 

‘ While we sat thinking and —, of the dreadful night we had passed, 
we heard footsteps at the door. The bell rang, and as with strange, 
nervous feelings I opened the door, who should stand face to face with me 
but my own dear brother and cousin? They were just from the field. 
Words are inadequate to express my happiness. They had been in the 
rebel army over three years. We had not seen them for two years. There 
was consternation in the house for a while. My mother was overjoyed 
that she was once more permitted to clasp her boy to her heart. He 
remained with us one day and night, and then joined his command near 
Murfresboro’, We saw him no more. When the rebel army retreated on 
Thursday night, December 15th, Forrest issued to his command, to which 
my brother was temporarily assigned, two ears of corn to a man, They 
marched from Murfresboro’ to Shelbyville, and then back to Columbia, and 
had not a morsel to eat, except the corn, until the following Monday 
morning. When they arrived at Columbia my brother stopped with my 
aunt, and from her we afterwards learned the condition of the soldiers. 
We have heard nothing of him since he went South. If we could have 
seen him again, we would have done all in our power to keep him at 
home. 

‘ Early the next morning after the battle I went to the field. The sight 
was dreadful. It seemed that 1 could scarcely move for fear of stepping 
on men either dead or wounded. Some were cold and stiff, others with the 
life-blood ebbing out, uncousious of all around, while others were writhing 
in agony, calling “ Water! water!” I can hear them even now. 

. The hardest fighting was done near the cotton gin, not far from the 
pike leading to Columbia, and near the locust grove where the gallant 72d 
[llinois stood. It was near the gin that the rebel General Cleburn fell, and 
also General Adams, whose horse still lies across the breastworks. Six of 
the rebel generals were killed. I could not look upon such sights long, but 
hurried back to care for the wounded. There were forty-four hospitals in 
town—three for the Federal wounded and the rest for the Confederates, 
Red flags were waving from unoccupied dwellings, the seminaries, churches, 
and every business house in town. 

‘ My mother and I took charge of a hundred and twenty wounded men, 
who occupied the Presbyterian church, it being the largest Federal hospital, 
and with what time we could spare assisted at another which was in a 
house owned by my mother, and near our own home. When we first 
went to the hospital the wounded men told us that they had had nothing 
to eat for two “— We first furnished them with bread, meat, tea, and 
coffee, and every little luxury we could prepare, for several days. Then 
they drew scanty rations from the rebels—flour of the colour of ashes, 
and a little poor beef, not suitable for well men, much less for wounded. 
All the cooking was done, and, in truth, everything eatable furnished 
at our house. e fed the men twice a day. Sometimes at ten o'clock at 
night we would carry them something prepared with our own hands. 
Many had been robbed not only of their blankets and overcoats, but 


of their coats, and were lying upon the floor upon handfuls of straw, with 
Y2 
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nothing else to protect or cover them. We furnished them all the 
bedding we could spare, and made cotton pillows for all. There were no 
bandages to be had, and I made what I could out of my own underclothing. 
We would get up at daylight, and with the help of our servants commence 
cooking their breakfast. We never had time to rest, only as we sat down 
to eat something hurriedly, for as soon as we had finished feeding our 
patients in the morning we had to return home to prepare the next meal. 

‘I had a sister who was very ill at the time, and we were obliged to 
leave her to the care of a little servant about seven years old. She said 
she could get along better than the poor wounded could, if we neglected 
them to stay with her. 

‘When my mother and I entered the hospital, how the dim eyes would 
brighten! The men would call out, “Oh! mother, come this way,” or 
“ Fanny, please come here ; I’m so glad to see you ; I know you will do 
something for me.” The exclamation of all was, “Oh, dear! I don’t 
know what we should do if it were not for you and your mother. We 
should have starved.” 

‘I must not forget to tell you of my little brother, twelve years old, 
who always went with us to the hospital, and would raise the weary heads 
of the soldiers to give them coffee or water, and feed those who were not 
able to feed themselves. He even went upon the battle-field and worked 
hard, covering the dead who were not half-buried. 

‘ Everything moved on in this way for about two weeks, when the rebel 
army began to retreat. What a happy set of men the Union wounded 
were when they heard the glad news! It was on Saturday, December 
17th, when the advance cavalry of our troops entered the town. I was at 
the hospital. What shouts were given by those who were able to creep to 
the door! The rebels retreated so rapidly that there was no time to 
remove their wounded. As soon as the hospital trains could come from 
Nashville they were removed there. 

‘And now, lest I weary your generous forbearance, I will close my 
description of these sad and memorable scenes, which I cannot forget 
while my life lasts, 

‘ Respectfully, your friend, 
‘FANNIE COURTNEY.’ 
—Sanitary Reporter, April 15th, 1865, pp. 181, 182. 


One class of English minds would shrink from so much com- 
municativeness ; but we must remember that the whole work is 
that of an outspoken people, who are accustomed to know tho- 
roughly that they have their money’s worth, or exertions’ worth 
in everything ; and who, moreover, were at this time feeling so 
entirely together that these letters were like tidings passing 
between different members of the same family. And when such 
was the good work, it is not befitting to be fastidious about the 
means that prompted the supply both of materials and workers. 
In effect, in our own country we have two contrary elements of 
reserve and unreserve at work. A quarter of a century ago they 
would have been called the Norman and the Saxon antagonism 
of character and feeling, and though the terms are incorrect, they 
express our meaning less invidiously than any other we could 
use. What then we would call the Norman-English side, 
shrinking from all display, detesting all sensational appeal, loath- 
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ing all interference with sacred private feeling, and ‘not letting 
the left hand know what the right hand doeth,’ has for the most 
part kept all our orthodox missionary or charitable appeals in the 
most matter-of-fact business-like form, digestible only by those 
already interested in the cause, and utterly failing to reach that 
large class of the people whom we will call Saxon, and who have 
feelings capable of much excitement, ay and of doing much in 
consequence of that excitement, but who must be appealed to by 
full detail and highly-drawn pictures, that go against the ‘ Nor- 
man’ taste, but the effect of which is shown by the extensive 
power of dissenters’ mission and charitable appeals. Something 
of taste must be sacrificed in whatever is popularized, and it is a 
matter of long doubt and question whether a good thing is spoilt 
by being vulgarized, or whether it be only the ‘ Norman’ fan- 
cifulness that is offended. Be that as it may, the Saxon nature 
is much more unmixed on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
there is no doubt that it both talks and works; talk leads to 
work, and work is multiplied by being talked about. 

The bodies of the Federal troops were, however, not only the 
care of their friends at home. In one point of view it is quite 
true that the late war was cruel, internecine, unjust, and great 
numbers of English persons would at once declare that it was 
‘all humbug’ on the part of the Northerners to speak of the jus- 
tice of their cause, to regard the secession as a rebellion, or to 
desire the extinction of slavery. Nevertheless it is a fact that 
thousands of persons sincerely regarded the war as a mournful 
necessity—a religious duty—and looked upon their cause as that 
of legitimate authority, favoured by Heaven, and they had at 
least as many arguments on their side as the Confederates could 
have produced. 

And thus it was their earnest desire that their army should be 
as far as possible a religious army. Already, in the November 
of 1861, a meeting was held at New York to consider the 
means of affording religious consolation to the army, and a 
‘ United States Christian Commission ’ was formed, consisting of 
clergy, laity, and officers, for promoting the religious welfare of 
the army and navy, in conjunction with the chaplains. Sub- 
scriptions, books, and workers, were to be collected by this 
society, and supplied wherever there might be need. And in a 
short time the Sanitary Commission, which had found that the 
occupation, religious teaching, &c. of the sick and wounded men 
pressed heavily on hands already fully occupied, gladly made 
over this entire department to their Christian contemporary. 


‘To carry out this design, Christian men, ministers, merchants, lawyers, 
surgeons, and others, have offered their services freely, in numbers ample 
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to distribute all the stores and publications contributed, and all the Com- 
mission has had means to purchase. 

‘Our chairman, Geo. H. Stuart, a merchant of Philadelphia, has given 
the Commission office room and room for storage ; the services of clerks, 
porters, &c., and his own time and labours, free of all charge; and we have 
thus been enabled to collect and distribute our stores, select, send and 
direct our delegates, and conduct our correspondence in the best business 
manner, without expense. 

‘The Government, various Generals, and other officers in command, the 
Surgeon-General, Medical Directors, and Surgeons in charge, have kindly 
aided us by passes, stores, ambulances, transportation, and opportunities 
of labour. 

‘All railroads applied to, have given free passes to our delegates, and 
telegraph companies, free transmission of our messages. 

. The American Bible Society has freely given us Testaments for distri- 
bution ; the Tract and Publication Societies and Boards have generously 
contributed publications, and the people have given stores,—not enough to 
save the necessity of buying many things to meet emergencies and special 
demands, yet very liberally.’—Christian Commission, pp. 6, 7. 


Of course a country and army like that of America had to find 
its workers among ‘all denominations,’ but the work that lay in 
their way was such that each could find a share ; and if in a Jand 
divided into such an infinitude of sects, such a brotherhood of 
charity was possible, much more surely might be done where the 
great masses profess at least to be of one church. The work of 


the Christian Commission is said in their report to have been of 
two classes, special and general. 
The general work was the assistance of chaplains, or religious 
instruction in the absence of chaplains ; the - ly of books to 
dil 


men in camps or hospitals ; the distribution o comforts ; 
and the promotion of intercourse with home. The relief and care 
of the wounded, during and immediately after battle, and meeting 
the wants of men in parole and convalescent camps, was the 
special work, both mainly done by delegates voluntary and 


unpaid, with aid and ccunsel from the committees near the seat 
of war. 


‘ Delegates are fitted out at our head-quarters, in Philadelphia, each with 
his commission with railroad passes indorsed on it, his memorandum-book 
to take notes in and instructions to guide him, his havresack, stored with 
food for body and soul to those needing it, his blanket and strap, to be his 
bed at night, in a strait, and if going to the battle-field, his bucket and 
cup, and lantern and candle, to enable him to give drink to the famishing, 
by night as well as by day. 

‘Supplies of stores and publications are sent forward for them to the 
rooms of our committees or agents nearest the field of their work ; and for 
the battle-field, a trunk for each company of three, five, or six delegates, as 
the case may be, packed with choicest and best articles, for instant use for 
the suffering on the field, is taken with them as personal baggage, to make 
sure that they have them the moment they get there. 

‘They are divided into companies, and each company has its captain 
appointed, and they are each supplied with a metallic badge neatly 
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engraven,—to be pinned upon the breast of his coat, and worn to distin- 
guish him in any company. 

‘And in some unexpected emergencies whole car-loads of special stores 
have been bought and gathered in an incredibly short space of time by the 
magic of an energy that removes all obstacles, and sent forward free with 
the express trains to reach the field as quick as steam could take them. 
Forewarned of a coming battle, stores are sent in advance. These trunks 
are kept on hand ready packed, and stores are kept packed in preparation 
for a battle whenever it may occur, in boxes and barrels, marked “Stores 
for the next battle.” And when forewarned of a battle approaching, they 
are sent to the most convenient place in the vicinity of it. 

‘Our delegates are instructed to report themselves in all possible cases 
to the proper authorities, whether officers, surgeons, or chaplains, as the 
proposed work may require, for instruction and direction, and in every 
case to respect the established regulations. 

‘Three hundred and fifty-six delegates have been sent, and three thou- 
sand six hundred and ninety-one boxes, &c. of stores and publications 
have been distributed by them in person. 

‘These delegates have aided in the relief of many thousands of the 
wounded on the field, and in their removal to comfortable hospitals. They 
have washed and dressed them, taken off their bloody, filthy garments, and 
we on those that were clean and comfortable ; cooked and given them 

ood ; prepared and given them drink by the way. They have prayerfully 

pointed the dying to Jesus, and when dead given them Christian burial ; 
in some instances digging the grave with their own hands. They have 
written and mailed letters for them to their friends, have met their yearn- 
ings for sympathy, attended to dying requests, and in many other ways 
comforted, instructed, cheered, and benefited them.’—Jdid. p. 13. 


Certainly we have heard of nothing like this since the days of 


‘The pious man whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 
To shrive the dying, bless the dead.’ 

It was continually found that the way to the soldiers’ hearts 
lay through their bodily comforts. We are quaintly told of ‘a 
mistake not made a second time.’ Eighty-five sick men had 
been stowed away in a garret under a scorching roof, their boots 
so hardened by the heat that they had to be cut off. The dele- 
gates prepared buckets of cool lemonade, and carried them 
upstairs with great care, but left them out of sight till they had 
held a short religious service. No wonder that when the lemonade 
was produced the sufferers said, ‘ Ah, doctor, doctor, this is better 
than talk,’ and ‘Pardon me, sir, your talk was excellent, but 
this cooling drink is the best now.’ One would hardly have 
thought the lesson needed; but after this the good delegates 
learnt to bestow their creature comforts first, and in their letters 
besought for the coming of ‘men who can work as well as 
preach.” No wonder. Bec the ‘Christian’ work needed after 
the second battle of Bull Run. 

‘With the famous despatches of General Pope, electrified the whole 


country, and the Commission sent forward a delegation of twenty-two 
men to aid in the relief and removal of the wounded. 
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‘The ways to the battle-fields, both by the wagon-road from Washington 
to Manassas, and by the railroad through Alexandria, were so overcrowded 
and choked up, and the difficulties of getting to the field so great, that but 
for the efficient aid of the gentlemanly master of transportation of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, Mr. Smith, and General Haupt, the Military 
Director of the Railroad, the delegation would have failed entirely to get 
to the scenes of carnage. As it was, about half of them remained at 
Washington and Alexandria to assist in giving food and drink to the suf- 
ferers as they came, train after train, by the cars, and in removing them 
from the cars to the hospitals. The others pressed on, and were the first 
on the field. 

‘Where the wounded were brought from the battle-field, as it met the 
eyes of the delegates on their arrival, was strange and heartrending. Acres 
of mangled men were there lying on the ground. Many of them had 
neither had food or drink for twenty-four or some even forty-eight hours, 
and besides the agony of their wounds they were almost dead of hunger 
and thirst. 

‘We did not then understand how to fit out our men as we do now. 
They had no lanterns, and had to make a candlestick of one hand, whilst 
with the other they served the men. They had taken no buckets or cups 
from home, and could find in Washington only some butter-tubs with 
bales, instead of buckets. ‘lhese, however, were immensely useful, and 
helped, no doubt, to save many lives. A contraband was charged with the 
business of making coffee in a large camp-kettle, and as fast as it was made 
the delegates filled their buckets, and, candle in hand, went from group to 
group and man to man, giving coffee to the poor sufferers, who were crying 
out: “Give me some coffee ; I have had none for a whole day,” or for two 
days, as the case might be. And whenever the coffee-kettle failed them, 
the delegates laid a poor reluctant spring near by under tribute for water 
not over clear, and gave that instead. 

‘ Before morning, all had been served at least with the cup of cold water 
and with a soft cracker, if no more; and about seven hundred had been 
helped aboard the cars, the helpless carefully carried and laid in on hay 
spread on the floor ; those who could walk were arranged on top. 

‘ With the morning, Dr. Rauch, Medical Director of Pope’s army, came 
from another field, and Rev. Mr. Boardman, who was in charge of the dele- 
gation, ny to him. Dr. Rauch received the party with great gladness, 
and greatly increased their means of relieving the wounded.’—Jéid. p. 21. 


Nor among their works of mercy was the least the burial of 
the dead. 


‘Many a sad necessity like that revealed by the touching incident which 
follows, has been altogether saved or greatly relieved of its lonely sadness 
by our delegates. A lad not quite sixteen, asked by Mr. Sloane whether 
he had any brothers in the army, answered, “J had one, but he was killed 
at Williamsburg ; he fell at my side. I found him after the battle dying ; 
all he could say was, ‘ Try and get a box to bury me in.’ I could not find 
one, but got three cracker-boxes, took the ends out, placed them end to 
end, and put his body into them ; then with my bayonet and my hands, I 
hollowed out a place, not very deep, though I worked hours at it, and 
there I laid him, with no one to help me, and there his body is now.” 
Mr. Sloane writes of burying between fifteen and twenty from one hos. 
pital, aud more than fifty from another.’ —Jéid. p. 21. 


And while performing these works of mercy the delegates often 
were able to speak a word in season. 
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* Rev. G. J. Mingins says: “One day we were burying some poor fellows 
who had fallen in the battle of Antietam, and a soldier was helping us. 
He told us how he had passed through the fierce conflict unharmed ; ‘ for 
which,’ said he, ‘I thank God.’ ‘Thank the rebels for being such bad 
marksmen,’ said a man near us. The soldier, looking him in the face, 
said : ‘I ain’t no Christian, God knows. After what we passed through I 
ought to be a better man. You may think as you like ; I think God saved 
me, not the rebels’ bad shooting.’ Here was ground to work upon.” ’— 
Lbid. p. 25, 


Tables were kept ready in the camps provided with writing 
paper, envelopes, and stamps, and many a poor fellow was thus 
enabled to keep up his communication with home ; books and 
— were amply provided, and many evils were thus 
obviated as well as alleviated. Hospital surgeons sent in testi- 
mony that the interesting reading soothed their patients like 
medicine, and this employment, as well no doubt as the presence 
of the ladies of the Sanitary Commission, tended greatly to check 
profanity of language. Even in the camp we hear of one of the 
delegates, Mr. McAuley— 


‘He gave special attention to profanity in the army, and the next day 
we heard of two captains who, before dismissing their men, gave peremp- 
tory orders that there must be no more swearing in their companies. One 
of the men, with more muscle than grace, and more determination than 
suavity, told his men that the first man of his company who should utter 
an oath in his presence, he would knock down, and the first man who 


should hear him, the captain, utter an oath, was at liberty to knock him 
down. 


‘A colonel of a Massachusetts regiment was addicted to this habit. The 
chaplain had often spoken to him with little effect, and finally preached on 
profanity to two full regiments on Sunday. After the sermon, the colonel 
addressed the regiment, and nobly said, ‘“‘ The chaplain had done his duty, 
and I will do mine. I have been guilty of profanity. I hope I have not 
injured any of you by it. If I have, 1 am sorry. I will do so no more. 
Let us altogether put an end to swearing in the regiment.” ’—J¢id. p. 67. 


Some of these regiments a good deal resembled Cromwell’s 
Tronsides. The 102d Pennsylvania had a chaplain who never 
intermitted the evening prayers, even during the terrible battles 
before Richmond, having the services sometimes amid the roar of 
cannon, and standing mid-leg deep in mud and water. ‘This 
regiment lost all their knapsacks, and with them their Bibles and 
Testaments, and when afterwards asked what they most needed, a 
fresh supply of these was their first request. 

The aaailes of the corps depended on its locality. The New 
England villages supplied men bred up to that sort of vague 
Christianity always open to accept religious consolation from any 
source, and these were for the most part orderly men, serious and 
resolute, and deeply grateful when good thoughts were put before 
them in the time of danger, suffering, or death. The Church 
fully did her part, but necessarily on the same level with the 
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other sects. The Bishop of Ohio, and we believe the other 
Northern Bishops, gave the Commission full approval, and 
there can be no doubt that its work was truly Christian. Even 
among the corps of noted bad character there were at times 
detected germs of improvement, and the wounded or dying men 
were sometimes for the first time touched by a word of Christian 
hope and faith. 
One of the many poems that the strong feeling of those times 
produced may perhaps here bear quotation :— 
‘So fought we on through good and ill, 
Through victory and defeat ; 
And still the mother wept, and still 
Fond hearts with terror beat. 
It suited not with His decree, 
Nor with His purpose high, 
To proud defiant souls to give 
At once the victory. 
Yet on our darken’d firmament, 
One pure and brightening star, 
One drop of blessed balm was sent 
To soothe the woes of war. 
For when the summons waken’d us, 
And in their strength went forth, 
With harness stout and stouter hearts, 
The army of the North, 
Up rose a new band by their side, 
And gather’d day by day, 
And East and West and North allied, 
To form its bright array. 
No lance had they, no gun, no sword, 
No trump to sound their fame ; 
They bore the weapons of their Lord, 
And a in His dear name, 
The army bright of charity, 
The Days of Sixty-Three.’ 


The Confederates were not wanting in the like good works. 
On their side, the wounded were tended by voluntary nurses, 
brought by Christian love to the hardships and horrors of war; 
and all that was supplied to their tere came from homes ill 
able to afford any sacrifice of comforts. 

Sometimes the contrast reminds us of the difference between 
giving out of abundance and out of penury—for the pinch of 
want never came near the Federal, while the Confederates had 
scarcely food enough for themselves, and were destitute of all 
those comforts they were used to procure from the North: and 
far from having eau-de-cologne wherewith to refresh their faint- 
ing sufferers in the hospitals, needful medicines were often 
wanting. Fuel was sometimes supplied to the hospitals b 
families who deprived themselves of all firing, save just enoug 
for cooking. Young ladies nursing in hospitals wrote home to 
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their mothers to send them every pot and pan that could possibly 
be spared by the household, and that when every house in a 
tolerably safe position was filled to overflowing with fugitive 
friends from the seat of war, and a log hut or an old railway car 
in the midst of the pine forest was a most desirable and superior 
residence. We have seen touching journals written at Macon 
describing how almost every house contained some youth or boy 
not yet recovered sufficiently from a wound to return either home 
or to the army, and how, to cheer their spirits, meetings took 
place at these houses in turn, where music and conversation 
might be enjoyed, but as no one could afford to offer anything to 
eat, went by the name of ‘ starvation parties.’ 

In fact, the tale of patience and of heroism may be told on 
both sides. Either party believed itself so much in the right 
that conscientious persons espoused the cause heartily ; and cruel 
and savage, obstinate and bloody, as the conflict was, with the 
monster battles, the terrible inroads, and the frightful unex- 
plained sufferings of the prisoners, still, perhaps, there never 
was a war in which piety and mercy played so prominent a part 
in alleviating suffering. 





Art. III.—Monumenta Franciscana. Edited by J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. London: Longmans. 1858. 


2. Chronicle of the Grey Friars of London, Edited by J. 8. 
Nicuots. (Camden Society.) 


3. Scholasticism. A Lecture by W. W. Surrey, D.D. 1866. 


To those who are inclined to take a sentimental view of history, 
to idealize and to imagine, to paint a striking picture in all its 
parts, there is perhaps no more tempting subject than the first 
establishment and early labours of the Friars. Here was self- 
sacrifice, devotion, zeal, constraining the rich, the noble, the 
great, to give themselves freely to the labours of love ; to under- 
take the work of ministering to the poor, the wretched, the 
suffering, amidst trials, and hardships, and misery. The ideal 
of S. Dominic and §. Francis was magnificent. Their con- 
ception of the claims of Christian charity was high and noble ; 
their attempt to carry out their conception practical and zealous. 
It is only those who, in the patience and calmness of an 
evenly-balanced spirit, love, before all things, the discovery of 
truth, however distasteful, who can contentedly set themselves 
to describe the very early and very rapid deterioration of 
this promising beginning, to note the falsification of grand 
professions, the failures of great promises, and the mass of evil 
and mischief wrought in under the specious name of good. 
Mr. Brewer appears to belong to the former class of writers 
rather than to the latter. Struck with the beautiful ideal 
conceived by the founders of the Orders of Friars, and by the 
zeal which marked the first attempt to carry it out, he is 
inclined to fill up the picture with ready touches, and to lend 
grace and completeness to his subject, not always with a due 
regard to the claims of truth and fair deduction. In reading 
his preface to the very valuable materials for the History of 
the Friars, which he has edited, we are at once struck by signs 
of rapid generalization and large conclusions drawn from small 
premisses. He begins by asserting that infidelity was rapidly 
spreading in Europe during the thirteenth century ; but of this 
he offers no proof whatever. Next he asserts that the Fran- 
ciscans, who started with the vow of extreme poverty, continued 
to cherish the spirit of this vow. The buildings of their order, 
he says, remain to attest it. But we can point to some, at 
least, of the old convents of the Grey Friars which are by no 
means inconsiderable for their architectural pretensions, and, 
as will be seen, there are numerous passages in the very works 
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which he edits completely contradicting his assertions on this 
point. In fact, Mr. Brewer brings little or no evidence to support 
his view. Certainly the statement which he quotes as to two 
convents of Franciscans being found almost penniless at the 
inquiry under Henry VIII. does not prove the voluntary 
poverty of the order, but simply that the people had left off 
bringing their contributions to idle and worthless persons.' 
Neither was devotion to the service of the unfortunate leper 
anything peculiar to the followers of S. Francis, though highly 
creditable to them. On the contrary, almost every devout man 
of this period quite unconnected with Friars (for instance, 
S. Hugh, of Lincoln; S. Edmund, of Canterbury) is noted for 
this good work. The absurd fanaticism which induced S. 
Francis to forbid his followers the use of books was at once, as 
Mr. Brewer is obliged to confess, thrown overboard by them. 
Within a few years of their entrance into England, we find them 
established in force at Oxford, being lectured by Robert Grosse- 
teste, the rising teacher of the university, on the subtle morali- 
ties suitable for their sermons. The fable of the Stigmata of 
S. Francis hecomes, in Mr. Brewer’s hands, his ‘ value for the 
human and practical side of Christianity,’ and the vast edifice 
of superstition reared by the Friars as to the Blessed Virgin is 
‘ a blessed escape from the dryness and formality of the age.’ (Pref. 
pp. 38, 39.) Further on, however, Mr. Brewer acknowledges 
‘that the favour with which these doctrines were received by 
‘the people tempted the Friar to carry them to extravagant 
‘ lengths, and to degrade them by gross sensualized images and 
‘ representations which lost him the influence he had once 
‘ possessed, and turned all reverence for him into ridicule and 
‘contempt.’ (Pref. p. 40.) The popularity of the Friars is 
asserted, and at the same time it is wondered at, because a 
fundamental law of their life was to be the ever busy asgertors 
of Rome. But if this popularity ever existed, it was only 
because they sold pardons from Rome cheaper than they could 
be procured from the parish-priest. Neither do we see clearly 
how the Friar, with the asceticism which at least he professed, can 
be represented, as ‘fighting against the deadly Manicheism of 
the age’ (p.43). There were, doubtless, some among the Friars 
who reached great eminence in learning, which they would 
probably have done equally if they had never made the pro- 





1 In the London convent of Grey Friars, it appears that when the property was 
transferred to the city, there were 600 ounces of plate in the sacristy valued at 
£150; copes, vestments, and other ornaments, estimated at £200; the bells, £100; 
the altars, chapels, stones, pews, iron, &c. £50; the church itself, the lead, tim- 
ber, and soil thereof, £300; total, £800; and the lands belonging to it were 
valued at £50 16s. per annum. (Nichols’ ‘Grey Friars,’ pref. p. 17.) 
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fession of Friar; but to represent the orders generally as 
advanced in science and experimental knowledge is somewhat 
absurd ; neither does the representation seem to be established 
by a reference to a work of fiction of Sir F. Palgrave’s, or even 
by Shakspeare’s conception of Friar Lawrence. Much more to 
the point is the character of the order given immediately after. 
‘ The Friar combined with his spiritual functions the occupation 
‘of pedlar, huckster, mountebank, and quack doctor, and the 
‘ vice of covetousness, of which he was too frequently accused, 
‘led him to employ his skill in driving bargains to his own 
‘ advantage.’ (P.46.) It is a great merit, in the eyes of Mr. 
Brewer, that the Friars introduced the system of scholastic 
theology, or, in other words, turned the plain, simple teaching 
current before their coming (such, for instance, as is found in 
the ‘ Speculum’ of S. Edmund) into the elaborate technicalities 
of Duns Scotus and Aquinas.' We confess we cannot see the entire 
merit of this. If the object of preaching be to instruct, not 
confuse, then the scholastic doctors certainly did not improve on 
the old fashion of a simple homily. Mr. Brewer admits the 
evil of their method—their ‘ monstrous altercations and barking 
questions,’ as Lord Bacon calls them, but still asserts that ‘ they 
formed the mind of Christendom for the great events to come.’ 
(P. 57.) They were the maturest development of the mind of 
the middle ages, the preparation and forerunners of modern times. 
(P. 59.) But though we are unable to agree with Mr. Brewer 
in his extremely high estimate of the value and virtues of the 
Friars, we can yet cordially thank him for the labour which he 
has expended in placing within our reach the highly valuable 
medieval originals which are contained in his volume. These, 
indeed, are a real treasure to the student of history, and throw no 
small light upon the progress and work of the Friars in England. 

The two great founders of the Friars, 8. Dominic and 8. 
Francis, regarded the missionary work which they proposed to 
themselves from different points of view, just as they differed 
from one another in their families, their circumstances, and 
their characters. The one a Spaniard, noble but poor, with a 
talent for disputation brought out by early exercise, conceived 
that he could convince all heretics by arguments and prop up 
the Church by syllogisms.* The other, the sou of a merchant, 





1 One is inclined to smile at the description given by Mr. Brewer of the sermons 
of the secular clergy. According to him they were so full of learning and logic 
that they would be unintelligible to the vulgar. Compare this with Bishop Grosse- 
teste’s requirement, that a preacher should know the Ten Commandments, the 
seven deadly sins, the seven sacraments of the Church, and the three creeds; and 
with the numerous sermons in English of a little later date which remain. 

2 “It would have been well for Dominic,’ quaintly observes Dr. Geddes, ‘if he 
, had not pushed on Montfort and his Crusado, to have butcher’d so many thou- 
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with plentiful resources, was struck with pity at the sufferings 
of humanity, and would win the world by offices of love. And 
in accordance with this different character are the first miracles 
attributed to the two. §S. Dominic’s supreme power of argument 
is attested by the wonderful incombustibility of the paper on 
which his reasonings were written. §S. Francis’s surpassing 
charity is marked by the miraculous disappearance of the leper 
whom he had kissed.1_ We do not stop to dwell upon the lives 
of the two saints, or the circumstances under which they 
established their orders. Suffice it to say that the Dominicans 
appear to have first reached England about the year 1219, and, 
though their founder on his death-bed had spoken a solemn 
curse against any of his order who should presume to accept 
property or to become possessors of estates, as early as 1227, we 
have records of grants of houses and lands made to them at York, 
where they seem to have established themselves in force. Taking 
a common sense view of the case, no doubt the followers of 
Dominic de Guzman were right in availing themselves of the 
liberality of the faithful, for it does not appear how an order of 
preachers would do without houses for their head-quarters, any 
more than the kindred order of missionaries, the Franciscans, 
could do without books. 

Of the arrival of the Dominicans in this country, there is not 
so far as we are aware, any detailed account, but of the coming 
of the Franciscans, who soon followed them, we have a most 
interesting. and circumstantial history; for the publication of 
which we owe our thanks to Mr. Brewer. Recovered from old 
and damaged manuscripts with much patience and skill, the 
history of Thomas de Eccleston, in its simple details, seems to 
- earry us back to the strange medizval times, and make us 
realize with wonderful distinctness the state of society in the 
thirteenth century. The work is not a long one, yet the writer 
tells us he was twenty-five years in compiling it; we are thus 
sure of having deliberate and carefully-considered statements, 
whatever amount of credence we may see fit to attach to them. 

It was in the year 1224, the eighth of King Henry III. that 
the first detachment of the Franciscans reached England. 
They landed at Dover, being nine in number, four clerks and 
five laymen. The leader of the party was Agnellus of Pisa, 
who had been chosen by 8. Francis as the provincial minister 
for England. He was at this time only in deacon’s orders, and 
thirty years of age, and he had under him men older than him- 





‘sands of his auditors because they would not be converted by him, nor have 
‘glean’d after them to have burnt so many of them as an inquisitor.’— Misc, 
Tracts, iii. 398. 

1 Fleury, ‘ Hist. Eccles.’ v. 69. 
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self and of higher degrees in orders; a striking evidence of the 
spirit of the order, which was ever ready to cast aside ordinary 
rules and conventionalities and to use the most effective means 
to obtain its ends. The other three clerks were all English by 
birth: Richard of Intworth, a priest of mature years; Richard 
of Devonshire, an acolyte ; and William of Esseby, a youth still 
in his noviciate. The five laymen, however, were all foreigners, 
and, with one exception, Italians. In the first fervour of the 
zeal excited by the new orders, many men of family and fortune 
abandoned the world to devote themselves tothe work. Placing 
themselves under the orders of their general, they were ready to 
accept any post of labour assigned to them, and to leave the 
sunny lands of the South to work without grudging among the 
fogs and squalor of our English towns. Conveyed across the 
Channel by the monks of Fescamp, they came to these shores 
absolutely without resources, dependent upon the charity which 
they might find. Immediately on their arrival they proceeded to 
put this charity to the test, and their first experience of it was 
not very encouraging. ‘They asked entertainment at a noble- 
* man’s house near Dover in the guise of mendicants, and received 
‘it as strangers. For he locked them up in a strong chamber 
‘ and barricaded the entrance that he might take counsel in the 
‘morning with his neighbours, and examine who they were. 
‘ They, all weary as they were, betake themselves to repose till 
‘ daybreak, and then, thinking to depart, found the doors locked. 
‘ They wait patiently until later in the day they are brought 
‘ out before a multitude of spectators, who inquire of them who 
‘ they are, and with what intention they had entered the island. 
‘ When they alleged their pious purpose, one of the magistrates 
‘ replied that they were spies and robbers. Thereupon, a Friar 
‘ offering his cord with a smile, “ See,” said he, “if you take us 
‘ for robbers, here is a halter ready to hang us with.” Upon 
‘ which the judges returning to their senses, confessed that they 
‘could not have any sinister purposes who thus freely offered 
‘ themselves to death.’ ? 

After this inhospitable reception the Franciscans proceeded 
to Canterbury, where they were kindly entertained by the Friars 
Preachers. Their hospitality, however, though willing, was 
not luxurious. ‘They were regaled with a thick mixture made 
out of the dregs of ale, which should have been taken hot to 
make it in any way palatable, but to which they were obliged to 
add cold water to enable them to drink it. On this uninviting fluid 
floated a discus, or round cake or toast. Four of the body now 
proceeded to London, where they established a house on Cornhill 





1 « Lanercost Chronicle,’ quoted by Brewer, p. 633. 
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containing cells, which were made by stuffing grass between the 
ribs of wood. From London they sent a detachment to Oxford, 
hiring a house in the parish of S. Ebbe. In both places they 
were kindly received by the Dominicans—the bitter rivalry 
which afterwards prevailed between the two bodies not having 
then sprung up. As yet they had not the privilege of saying 
mass, and so were content to remain without chapels attached 
to their houses. From Oxford they spread themselves to North- 
ampton, Cambridge, and Lincoln. Having thus gained a footing 
in the country they began to attract attention, and many came 
to them desiring to join their order. The first mentioned by 
Eccleston, with especial reverence, is one brother Salamon, who 
had the high privilege of becoming frost-bitten from walking in 
the snow, and was obliged to be conveyed to some saint beyond 
seas to he healed. He also was further afflicted by curvature of 
the spine, dropsy, and hemorrhoids, as well as by great agony 
of mind. His claim to sanctity is further established by a per- 
sonal appearance of our Lord and of S. Peter. On the other 
hand, Gilbert de Vyz, another brother, is visited in person by 
Satan, who treats him in a most contumelious manner. 

The chronicler favours us in perfect innocence with the most 
singular facts. Brother John, going to visit a priest, finds him 
suffering terribly from toothache. ‘Send,’ says he, ‘ some bread 
and ale to the Friars Minors, and you shall be healed.’ The 
remedy was instantly tried, and proved efficacious. A nun had 
been guilty of publishing false revelations, whereupon Brother 
Walter has a dream in which he sees two hounds catch and 
strangle a deer. Upon this, two Friars are sent to the convent, 
who at once bring the nun to a better mind. The same Brother 
Walter is also recorded to have given utterance to a saying of 
deep wisdom. When Brother Richard Norman desired to have 
from him a word of edification, he replied: ‘ He that desires to 
be in peace, let him hold his peace.’ It would seem as if it were 
impossible to tell of the entrance of any into the order without 
surrounding their accession with something strange and mira- 
culous. Brother Adam of Oxford had made a vow to do any- 
thing which he was called upon to do in the name of the blessed 
Virgin. This had become known to a Cistercian and a Do- 
minican, and they were eager to secure such a prize, but were 
miraculously impeded from making the request. In the mean- 
time brother Adam has a dream, and finds himself among the 
Minorites, one of whom asks him to join them in the name of 
the blessed Virgin. This of course settles the matter. Brother 
Adam was the friend and companion’ of another Adam (de Ma- 





1 The expression used is ad robas, which Mr. Brewer thinks means servant or 
keeper of the robes, But they are “ spoken of as magistri, and apparently 
NO, CXXXIV.—N.S. 
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risco, or Marsh, whose numerous letters are some of the most 
valuable contents of this volume). He too has a strange dream 
which brings him to follow his friend into the ranks of the 
Franciscans. 

The number of brethren, and the popularity of the order 
increasing, benefactions of a substantial kind began to flow in. 
At first, however, they declined to have property actually con- 
veyed to them, that being distinctly against the laws of their 
founder ; but the lands and tenements given were vested in the 
corporation of the town in trust for the Friars. In the accounts 
given by Eccleston of the first buildings of the order, we do 
not observe the proof of their insisting upon everything being 
poor and squalid, of which Mr. Brewer says so much. On the 
contrary, they seem to have been glad to get the best buildings 
they could; and though at Cambridge their chapel was built in 
one day by a single carpenter, it must be observed, that at this 
station there were only two brothers and a novice, and they do 
not appear to have gained the same favour there that they did at 
some other places. Matthew Paris, as representing the feelings of 
the old monastic orders, who saw the growth of the new-fashioned 
brethren with much jealousy, is not, doubtless, to be fully 
trusted when speaking of them. Still, as regards a matter so 
palpable as the size and character of their houses, he could 
scarcely have made an entirely false assertion, and his testimony 
is, that within twenty-four years of their settlement here, the 
buildings of the Minorites became almost palatial: ‘In regales 
consurgunt altitudines. In sumptuosis et diatim ampliatis 
edificiis et celsis muralibus thesauros exponent impreciabiles.’! 
They had, of course, to begin in poverty and obscurity, but we 
do not observe any signs of their steady resistance to improved 
accommodation and comfort. The account given further on of 
their building evidently represents a complete recasting and 
remodelling of their original structures. An order had soon to 
be made to restrain the brethren from taking part in the feasts of 
the first Adam is the elder and more distinguished of the two. Besides, robas in 
Latin of this period is not confined in meaning to dress, but has somewhat of the 


modera Italian force. We should translate partner or chum. 


1 Matt. Paris, p. 823 (ed. 1571.) So too the anonymous poem printed by 
Mr. Brewer :— 





‘Hi domos conficiunt mire largitatis, 
Politis lapidibus, quibusdam quadratis, 
Totum tectum tegitur lignis levigatis, 
Sed transgressum regule probant ista satis— 
Qualiter edificant verd non est mirum, 
Ingens opus construunt quasi magnum Tyrum 
Qualitercunque fuerit circumvallant gyrum 
Si decretum verum sit, est totum delirum.’ 


For the rapid degeneracy of the Friars, see the excellent sketch of them iu 
Chancellor Massingberd’s ‘Reformation,’ chap. vii, 
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the laity, and another point also required special attention. 
This was the extraordinary tendency which some of them had to 
laugh immoderately, which also was duly curbed by authority. 
The earnest devotion of the Franciscans, and their eager desire 
to obtain instruction are duly noted by the chronicler. Man 
of the lay brethren were now admitted to the priesthood and the 
office of preaching, among whom Brother Haymo was especially 
remarkable, ‘being of such gracious and eloquent speech that 
‘even the adversaries of the order found him pleasing and 
‘acceptable.’ Many Englishmen who had obtained their educa- 
tion at the University of Paris came to England and joined the 
Minorites. So rapid was the increase of the order that it became 
necessary to divide the province into wards (custodiz), each of 
which, as the chronicler informs us, was remarkable for some 
special grace. In the London ward fervour, reverence, and 
devotion in prayer; in the Oxford ward zeal for study ; in the 
Cambridge ward lack of coin;' in the York ward eager love of 
poverty; in the Salisbury ward brotherly love prevailed. 

We are next told, that in the Oxford establishment, the un- 
fortunate brethren were not allowed pillows for their heads, and 
were in the habit of making up little bundles to supply the 
want. Brother Albert, the provincial minister, made a formal 
complaint of this evil practice at a chapter, upon which the 
warden replied that the brethren were but flesh and blood. This 
seems to have been too much for the provincial minister, and the 
abuse was allowed to continue. Another attempt at luxury did 
not, however, fare so well. Brother Walter had ventured to put 
on a pair of sandals, and found they added so much to his com- 
fort that he determined to retain them. At night, however, he 
had a dream (the Friars are always dreaming, and half of the 
‘ Chronicle’ is taken up with recording their dreams). He 
thought in his dream that he was passing through the perilous 
defile of Bessils-leigh, and was suddenly set upon by robbers. 
They threatened him with death, but he pleaded for mercy on 
the ground of his being a Minorite Friar. ‘ You lie,” was the 
reply, ‘for you are not barefooted.’ Whereupon Brother 
Walter, awaking in terror, immediately threw away his sandals, 
The worthy Thomas of Eccleston does not give us any dates, 
so we are at a loss to determine in what year it was first thought 
desirable to hold a visitation of the English province. These, 
however, appear to have been pretty frequent. One visitor 
was so strict that he turned a Friar out of the order for painting 
his pulpit, and removed a head of a house for tolerating pictures.” 





1 It is rather curious to find this involuntary condition numbered among the 
special graces, 
® Gardianus. The gardianus appears to have been the governing brother in a 
z2 
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This was nothing, however, to the ferocity of Brother Wygmund, 
a visitor appointed by Elias the minister general. This brother 
was so eminently clever at entrapping his unfortunate brethren, 
that he made it a matter of ¢pso facto excommunieation if a 
Friar should conceal anything, or if he should reveal anything. 
Immediately, throughout England, a great storm arose. The 
brethren met in numbers, and forwarded an appeal to the 
minister general. We can scarce wonder at this, nor indeed at 
the remark made by the Pope’s penitentiary when the appeal 
came to Rome, ‘ That if the devil had been incarnate, he could 
not have thought of a better trick for catching souls than 
this visitation.’ At another chapter, one William de Colville 
preached what Mr. Brewer calls in his summary, a sermon 
against contracting debts,’ but which was in faet a jocular re- 
commendation to the brethren to borrow all that they could. 
Scotland was now formed into a separate province from England, 
but we much doubt whether the begging fraternity ever found 
the north a very congenial ground. The reader will be glad to 
learn that about this time a general order directed the Friars to 
wash their legs. This direction, however, does not appear to 
have been favourably received in Scotland. Everywhere now 
was the cry for more solid and spacious buildings. It is true 
the Friars were vowed to poverty, but then they were often 
visited by grand guests, for whom they ought to have some 
handsome accommodation (quibus videbatur, et jure, honori- 
ficentius providendum). Under this specious pretext, a general 
zeal for building seized the order, and, in spite of protests from 
some of the more zealous members, advanced with great rapidity. 
The Chronicler now turns to the record of the studies at Oxford. 
The first lecturer of the brethren was the famous Robert Grosse- 
teste, under whose tuition they made marvellous advances. After 
Grosseteste’s promotion, Roger de Weseham, afterwards dean, 
and Thomas the Welshman, afterwards archdeacon of Lincoln, 
were the lecturers of the Friars. The fame of the Oxford 
school spread abroad. The minister general sent for some of 
them to lecture at Lyons. There were thirty professors who 
read and disputed with any that pleased to question them, and 





house. The custos, or warden, the chief of the brethren in a certain locality 
which might include several houses. 

1 We don’t understand how Mr. Brewer can claim this merit for his Friars. 
William of Nottingham, Provincial in England, is reported by Eccleston to have 
said: ‘Cum vellent quidam fratres, quod nullo modo contraherentur debita, dixit 
Frater Wilielmus mihi quod non debuerunt fratres obligare se aliquo modo ad 
solutionem, nec tempus certum preefigere solutionis, sed poterant licitd obligare 
suam solicitudinem quod operam fidelem darent ut fiat solutio. Dixit etiam quod 
in centum casibus possent fratres licit2 contrahere debita. Dixit quoque quod 


non peccaret frater si per manum suam dispensaret pecuniam alienam in eleemio- 
syna.’—De Adventu Minorum, p. 71. 
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three or four who merely read lectures. Cambridge does not 
appear to have been so fruitful in these great geniuses. 

Very little is told us by Eccleston as to the work of the 
Friars towards those whom they had come to evangelize and 
amend. We learn, however, that there were some famous con- 
fessors among them who came into collision in a mild way with 
certain of the bishops. The bold intrusiveness of the Friars, 
and the bitter disputes and mischiefs which it introduced, are 
passed over in silence. 


‘ Thai trauele zerne and bysily, 
To bryng doun the clergye, 
Thai speken thereof ay vilany, 
And thereof they donne wrang.’ 1 


The first provincial of the Minorites in England was Brother 
Agnellus, who died in the odour of sanctity, insomuch that his 
coffin was found to be filled with perfumed oil. Brother 
Albertus succeeded, who signalized his reign by an order that 
the brethren should wear their old and tattered, gowns outside 


their new ones, by which means humility and economy might 
both be promoted. This same Brother Albert was however a 
very hearty and pleasant man. His discourse was full of apo- 
thegms and fables, and he insisted on the brethren using a more 


generous diet when their health required it. When among a 
circle of his own spiritual friends, he was wont to say, ‘ Kat, 
eat, for now we can do it insecurity.’ ‘ But,’ says the Chronicler, 
with a charming naiveté, ‘ he was very careful in avoiding the 
company of seculars.’ The same minister, who may be said to 
have belonged to the Broad Church party among the Friars, 
when once he heard a young Friar in a sermon at Oxford in- 
veighing against the grand buildings and the plentiful diet of 
his brethren, took him up short, as showing more vain glory 
‘than those whom he condemned. The observance of the strict- 
ness of their rule, which, Mr. Brewer contends, the Friars con- 
tinued to cherish, is indeed disproved by numerous passages in 
this work, although it chronicles only the first years of the 
order. Stephen de Belase, the Warden of Hertford, was wont 
to be dissolved in tears when he testified against the relaxation 
of the strictness of the order. That the real efficiency of the 
Friars as missionaries could not be advanced by the ultra- 
asceticism which some of them professed, most sensible people 
will be easily convinced. And of this opinion appears to 
have been Bishop Grosseteste, when he bid a melancholy 
brother take a cup of wine for penance, and laid down his 
famous aphorism that three things were necessary for health, 





1 Poem of Fourteenth Century. Appendix iv. 
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‘ cibus, somnus, et jocus.. And here we must protest against a 
piece of careless editing on the part of Mr. Brewer, who by a 
side note attributes to Bishop Grosseteste two anecdotes which 
are told by Eccleston of Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.’ Certain clerks in his diocese requested the Archbishop 
to ordain a kinsman of theirs who was by trade a carrier. ‘ If 
his cart be broken,’ replied the Archbishop, ‘ from respect to you 
I will buy him a new one, but I will certainly never change 
his state.’ Again, when some one offered him some precious 
jewels, which were probably not very fairly come by, he 
answered, ‘Si prenderem penderem; inter prendere et pen- 
dere non est nisi una litera.’* A very similar anecdote of 
Grosseteste immediately follows, who dismissed an offered pre- 
sent of two beautiful palfreys, saying, ‘ That if he were to 
receive them they would drag him by their tails down to hell.’ 
Of so noted a character the reader may like to know two other 
sayings, both, as we take it, of incontestable truth. ‘ Situations 
near water, said the Bishop of Lincoln, ‘are not healthy 
except they be high, and small pepper is much better in pickle 
than ginger.’ Of all the sayings and doings of distinguished 
Friars recorded by Eccleston, those of William of Nottingham 
appear to us the most worth remembering. ‘ Respect,’ he used 
to say, ‘must be had to the object and intention of S. Francis, 
‘if they would rightly observe his rule.’ ‘ We must contend 
‘ against the world like a swimmer across a swift torrent, striving 
* to go higher than is necessary if we would pass in safety.’ He 
would hear no confessions nor give any advice at night. He 
avoided carefully any familiarity with great men or with 
women, for against their wiles not even saints were proof. 
He would receive no accusations against any but before 
witnesses, for the fault of suspicion was one which he was 
specially careful to avoid. One other saying of his is of a 
more questionable character. ‘ Brethren,’ he said, ‘ might, 
’ — sin, spend other people’s money, so that it were in 
* alms.’ 

At the conclusion of Eccleston’s treatise, we have a slight 
mention made of the other orders of Friars whose brethren came 
to England, besides the Dominicans and Franciscans. These 
were the Trinitarians, who came to this country in the same year 
as the Franciscans (1224); the Carmelites, who came in 1250; 
the Augustinians, who came in 1254; and the Friars of the Sac 





1 It may be observed that this mistake of Mr. Brewer’s has been duly followed 
by Mr. Luard, in his edition of ‘ Grosseteste’s Letters,’ where the anecdotes are 
related of the Bishop of Lincoln. Nothing, however, can be plainer than 
Eccleston’s text. 

? Monumenta Franciscana, p. 65. 
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(de Peenitentidi Jesu Christi) who came in 1257. Some of 
these orders do not appear to have spread or gained much in- 
fluence. It is common to hear the whole body described as 
‘the Friars of the four orders,’ and in fact two of these, the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, attained by far the greatest 
notoriety. 

We have now done with Thomas of Eccleston, the simple, 
childlike narrator of all that he could discover or hear about the 
brethren of his order, and we pass to the Letters of Adam Marsh 
(de Marisco), by the collection and editing of which Mr. Brewer 
has done as great a service to the historical student as by the 
a of Eccleston’s Chronicle.1_ By the Letters of Adam 

arsh we are introduced to what may be called the literary 
history of the Friars, and this, after all, is by far the most 
interesting. Their preaching and ministering may have begun 
by being very zealous and very effective, but in a few years 
after their commencement they had managed to bring upon 
themselves universal odium. They had gained the character of 
being unscrupulous, covetous, and dishonest. They had become 
pedlars, hucksters, and mountebanks.’ There is scarce a book of 
poetry or prose, from the middle of the thirteenth century on- 
wards, which in any way professes to sketch the times, but pours 
out its choicest invectives on the Friars, For this universal bad 


character there must have been some very substantial founda- 
tion. The missionary work of the Friars may therefore be set 
down as a failure. The high objects of their founders, the 
devotion which animated the first members of the orders, were 
not destined to have a permanent effect. They became a band 
of active and zealous agents for Rome, but as to any good they 





1 We are sorry, however, to be obliged to say that the service which Mr. Brewer 
has rendered is almost to be limited to the printing of the text. We have 
scarcely met with a book of the character of the ‘Monumenta Franciscana’ 
where go little trouble has been taken to perform the real work of an editor. The 
side-notes are very meagre, and constantly inaccurate. There is scarce any 
attempt made at explanatory foot-notes. No dates are given to the letters, 
though in many cases they might have been ascertained from the internal 
evidence. 

2 ¢Thai dele with purses, pynnes and knyves, 
With gyrdles, gloves for wenches and wyves, 
Bot ever bacward the husband thryves, 

Ther thai are haunted till. 


‘ Some frers beren pelure aboute, 
For grete ladys and wenches stoute, 
To reverte with thai clothes without 
Al after that thai ere. 


‘ Whereto shuld I othes swere, 
There is no pedler that pak can bere, 
That half so dere can sell his gere, 
Ther a frer can do.’ 
Monumenta Franciscana, Appendix xi, 
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did to the people, we search in vain to discover it. More than 
this, the Friars became after a time a nuisance and a pest to the 
country. The respectable monks, the lords of many acres, were 
encouraging architecture, building bridges, making roads and 
feeding the needy with abundant alms. The parish priest was 
living among his people, not always a bright and shining light, 
but at any rate knowing his flock and teaching them to some 
extent. What was it that the friar limitor’ did? He came collect- 
ing doles not dispensing them, villifying the monks as idle and 
epicurean, deriding the parson to his face, and encouraging his 
flock to desert him, and filling men’s ears with the most auda- 
cious sensation stories as to miracles and relics, that he might 
give a zest and impulse to the spiritual traffic by which he lived. 
But the literary history of the Friars in England is at any 
rate of a higher character than this. It has great names in 
plenty to adorn it. The school of the Oxford Franciscans alone 
produced Richard of Coventry, John Wallis, Thomas Dockyng, 
Thomys Bungay, Roger Bacon, Archbishop Peccham, Richard 
Middleton, Duns Scotus, Occham, and Burley. Of these, three 
names are especially selected by Mr. Brewer (Roger Bacon, 
Duns Scotus, and Occham), of whom he says, ‘no nation can 
‘show three such schoolmen, each unrivalled in his way, and 
* each working with equal ability in opposite directions.’ The 
amount of credit really due to the Friars on account of these 
three, we shall examine more at length further on. In the 
meantime, it may suffice to say that as they were all unques- 
tionably connected with the Oxford Franciscans, and as the 
English Dominicans can also boast of having Em some great 
schoolmen, the literary history of the English Friars becomes 
almost the history of scholastic philosophy itself. Of the Fran- 
ciscan professors of this science, Adam Marsh was the first.” 
We have not indeed any of his philosophical writings remaining, 
but we can readily allow him the honour of being the ‘ Doctor 
Ellustris,’ inasmuch as Roger Bacon classed him with Solomon, 
Aristotle, Avicenna, and Grosseteste, as one of the five most 
erfect philosophers of the world. The important part which 
Brother Adam played in the history of his time, is well brought 


out by Mr. Brewer from his letters. ‘He must go with the 
‘ Archbishop to Rome to plead his cause with the pope; or be 
‘ at his side as prompter; or join him in the visitation of the 
‘ province ; or help in the convocation. Then he has to attend 
‘the parliament; or preach the Crusade for the Holy Land. 
‘ He is wanted by the Queen; by the Earl and Countess of 





1 So called from his having a certain limit or district assigned him by his con- 
vent in which to beg. The term is used by Chaucer. 
2 Preface to ‘ Monumenta Franciscaua,’ p. 82. 
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‘ Leicester at Boulogne; by Grosseteste at Bugden. Here to 
‘ give his advice upon disputed points of church discipline ; there 
‘ to find arguments for resisting irregular preferments. He is at 
* Rome with St. Anthony of Padua, opposing the encroachments 
‘ and irregularities of the versatile and ambitious minister, Elias. 
‘ He is nominated on a commission by the King and the Pope to 
‘ settle the disputes between the Bishop and Prior of Winchester. 
* One minister would be glad of his attendance at Reading. St. 
‘ Bonaventura hopes to see him in France. Ireland is holding 
* a chapter, cannot he be there?’* In all these employments, 
and in many others having more especial reference to his duties 
as friar and lector, the letters of brother Adam represent him as 
engaged. In a letter to his friend Bishop Grosseteste, he 
bitterly laments this excess of toil, as well as complains in the 
strongest terms of the evils and abuses of the times, with no 
distant allusions, as Mr. Brewer suggests, to the oppressions of 
that most impracticable of kings, Henry III. The bishop had 
desired his presence without delay. He writes, trying to beg 
off, at least for atime. Grosseteste’s wisdom, he says, was amply 
sufficient for the occasion. ‘Yet if there be real occasion or 
‘ need for the comfort and consolation which, as you say, I can 
‘ bring you, lam ready. Only I would ask your prudence to 
‘ judge if the fatigue and anxiety which I have suffered lately, 
‘ which have scarce allowed me to breathe, and the intolerable 
‘burden which I must now again quickly take up when my 
‘ office of teaching has to be resumed, do not make a fair claim 
‘for a little holiday. But what audacious rage is this, what 
‘ destructive pestilence, by which in these days which confound 
‘ the distinction between right and wrong, the property of God 
* is squandered, and His holy temple defiled? Together with 
‘ you, I trust in His mercy that this wretch will have to dis- 
‘gorge the riches which he has devoured, and that God will 
‘ draw them forth from his belly.’? The great Bishop of Lincoln 
was not very remarkable for his respectful treatment of the 
King, and it seems that Brother Adam fully went with him in 
this. The twentieth letter may probably relate to the same 
subject, in which he tells the bishop that he will attend the 
parliament at London to support him, and again bewails the 
times, saying that he believes the world must be drawing to its 
end, as it is plain that this is the period in which Satan has been 
let loose ; and if the letter printed at the end of this collection, 
to Siwal, Archbishop of York, be indeed by Adam de Marisco 
(of which we think there is considerable doubt), the Friar here 
does not scruple to call the King insolent (importunus dominus 


* Monumenta Franciscana. Pref. p. 84. 2 Letter xiii. 
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rex), and to exhort the prelate on his accession stoutly to with- 
stand his attempt to make the clergy amenable to the laws. The 
relation in which the Friars stood to the civil power is a matter 
of interesting inquiry. Very soon after their introduction into 
this country, both the Black and Grey Friars were assisted with 
royal grants, and in the appendix to Mr. Brewer's volume are 
given two precepts directed to sheriffs to use the King’s power 
for arresting apostate and vagabond Friars, and either confining 
them in the King’s prisons or handing them over to their superiors 
as they should see fit.* The 171st letter contains a strong 
opinion conveyed to the provincial minister, William of Notting- 
ham, that the King’s commands and wishes ought to be attended 
to. This, however, only related to a special case, and if we 
contrast this with the disagreeably fulsome letter addressed to 
the Pope, which attributes to him all authority, divine and 
human, we can pretty well judge what amount of obedience 
would be rendered to the civil power when it was in any way 
supposed to contradict the ecclesiastical authority. In fact, the 
presence of these large bodies of Friars in the country, with their 
admirable organization, and great activity, mixing themselves 
up in all the most important matters of State, as these letters of 
Adam de Marisco abundantly show that they did, must have 
made anything like good government simply impossible. That 
good government was not attempted, and never could be 
attempted under such a king as Henry III. does not make the 
position of the Friars at all more sound and wholesome for the 
country. The net-work of influences by which Rome had inter- 
twined herself into the very life of the nation was certain to be 
carefully watched and tended by these busy and skilful agents, 
and so long as the Friars were flourishing and vigorous, nothing 
healthy either in civil or ecclesiastical life could be developed. 
It is a great confirmation of this that we find the most tyran- 
nical and scandalous of English primates ever eager to be 
surrounded with Friars, to have them with him at his visita- 
tions and in convocation, that by means of their ready skill he 
might maintain himself against his opponents, which his own 
ignorance would not enable him to do.* It must, indeed, be 
acknowledged that Brother Adam (whose personal character 
will be estimated very highly by all who have read his letters) 
was soon disgusted with his patron, who was a man of a very 


1 Monumenta Franciscana, p. 483. 2 Ibid. p. 614. 
3 Boniface, Archbishop of Canterbury, whom Mr. Brewer, with either a forget- 
fulness of, or a contempt for, history, calls ‘a well-meaning prelate of little 
rudence and less learning, who has a great idea of discipline and a constant 
om of getting into trouble, with no proportionate knack for getting out of it.’ 
—Preface, p. 84, 
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different mye | from his other episcopal friend, Bishop Grosse- 
teste. But when he begged off himself, he sent other Friars to 
supply his place; for the Archbishop was resolutely bent on 
having some of them with him. 

The principal historical facts which we glean from the survey 
of Adam Marsh’s Epistles are, first, the rapid development of 
jealousy and ill-feeling in Oxford against the Franciscans; and, 
secondly, the degeneracy of the order in matter of discipline, 
which had taken place during Adam’s life-time. The ill-feeling 
in the University became apparent on the application of Thomas 
of York, one of the Oxford Friars, to proceed regent in Theology 
without having graduated in Arts. It appears that there was 
nothing in the statutes of the University to prevent this, but a 
very great opposition was raised to it, doubtless because Thomas 
came from the Franciscan school. Seven commissioners were 
appointed to investigate the matter, who recommended that the 
said Thomas should be allowed to aspire to the Divinity degree ; 
but that henceforth ‘no one should commence in Theology, unless 
‘ he had first commenced in Arts, and had read one book of the 
‘ canon-law, or the’sentences, and had publicly preached in the 
‘ University.’ Any one who tried to set aside this arrangement 
by external influence was to be expelled the University. To 
this statute the chancellors, all the regents in theology, and in 
canon and civil law, two heads of houses for the graduates in 
Arts, and the Friars, Hugo de Mistretune and Adam de Marisco, 
were to set their hands. It was doubtless an attempt to impair 
the credit, and lower the dignity of the Franciscan school, by 
forcing all its members through the ordinary curriculum of 
study, and not allowing them to reach the highest grade per 
saltum on being found competent, and Adam de Marisco fought 
hard against it. He plainly saw, as he averred, that it was 
intended to use the statute unfairly. The chancellor and the 
University were to have the power of dispensing with it if they 
saw fit, but what would avail this power if any obstinate master 
should oppose its exercise? It would thus happen ‘that he would 
‘ be rejected in whom there was a concurrence of remarkable 
‘ merits, and he whom divinity approved would be repelled by 
* perverted humanity.’ Moreover, why should any assent to the 
‘ statute be required from one who had already been turned out, as 
‘ it were, from teaching, and had for three years ceased from taking 
* any part in their University? Their grace, so often sought, and 
* now not granted except on the condition of an extorted consent 
‘of mine, was more like cruelty than grace. There was also 
‘another reason, more strong than any of these, which I did not 


1 A play upon the words, ‘ divinitas’ and ‘humanitas,’ with reference to their 
academical sense. 
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‘ mention, which determined me to refuse assent to the require- 
‘ ments of the chancellor and the University.’ The matter was 
thus left to be settled without him, and Brother Adam gladly 
withdrew on a visit to his friend the Bishop of Lincoln, leaving 
to another the ungrateful task of presiding at the disputations of 
Thomas of York.! We thus get a glimpse at the working of 
the Franciscan school in the University, which seems to show 
that matters were not progressing altogether smoothly. It was 
indeed but natural that jealousy should be felt by the Oxonians, 
if this establishment, of such recent origin, arrogated to itself 
any privileges not conceded to the general body of scholars, and 
the same sort of feeling which met the Friars in their excursions 
into the country districts, met them also in that seat of learning 
which was destined afterwards to owe so great an amount of its 
medizval reputation to their labours. It is clear that the same 
feeling also existed at Cambridge. Fuller says, ‘ These Friars 
‘ living in their convents, were capable of degrees, and kept their 
‘ acts like other University men. Yet were they gremials and 
‘ non-gremials, who sometimes would stand on the tip-toes of 
‘ their privileges that they endeavoured to be higher than other 
‘ students, so that oftentimes they and the scholars could not set 
‘their horses in one stable, or rather their books upon one 
* shelf.’ ? 

Many passages in Brother Adam’s letters show us how quickly 
new ideas and new rules of conduct were spreading among the 
brethren, and also the great moral deterioration which had 
taken place among them. It would almost seem as if the good 
Adam himself thought that the original austerities of the Fran- 
ciscans were a mistake. For instance, he finds great fault 
with a brother who would not stop at Bugden to receive the 
hospitality of the Bishop of Lincoln, but would insist on pushing 
on to Cambridge through inclement winter weather. (Letter 181.) 
On another occasion, he writes to the provincial minister to 
ask allowance for Brother Gregory, who is with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, to ride on horseback, and, he adds, ‘if the 
‘ venemous calumny of those who bark against us did not stand 
‘in the way, I clearly think it might be expedient for him to 
‘use a carriage.’* Surely S. Francis would have been some- 
what astonished to meet one of his children rolling along in a 
carriage. 

That the inhibition of S. Francis against books was not, and 
could not be sustained, has been already said. Thus we find in 
Letter 197, with regard to Walter of Madeley, of whom Adam de 

1 Monumenta Franciscana, pp. 346, et seq. 


2 Hist. of University of Cambridge, p. 29. 
3 Monumenta Franciscana, p. 369. 
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Marisco thought very highly as a scholar, that it had been the 
custom for the Society to provide the more literary Friars with 
abundance of volumes and copyists, although for some reason 
or other, of which Adam justly complains, Walter of Madeley 
had himself been harshly treated in this respect. It was not 
however, only in these trifling matters that the order had gone 
back from its original vigour and austerity. The 202d letter of 
Adam de Marisco, addressed to the provincial minister, is a 
grave and sulemn lamentation over a much more serious decay. 
‘I know not what to say about the state of our order. I see, 
‘ indeed, that the whole structure of the lofty edifice reared in 
‘it is, as it were, going to ruin » that structure raised by the 
‘ hand of God with such a marvellous power of usefulness for 
‘all ages. Its foundations are being assailed, not so much by 
‘ idleness and sloth, as by wilfulness. Even with respect to the 
* novices, in the selection of whom strength, talent, and devotion 
‘seem to be of no account, very great mischief is done. For 
without regard to their age and inexperience, at a time when 
they especially need good instruction and example, they are 
sent to attend to any temporal matters, as though everything 
‘ was to be given up to worldly gain, and nothing were due 
‘to the blessed advance in our holy profession. This is a 
‘horrible crime, an execrable impiety." Again, writing to 
Brother Warren, the good Adam expresses the bitter sorrow 
which weighs him down. ‘ What!’ he exclaims, ‘may we not 
‘expect the ruin of every high and holy profession, when 
‘ this glorious order, which in these latter days has been raised 
‘up to help the ruined Church to the admiration of all, and 
‘ with such wonderful success, is compelled to that which is 
‘ so alien to its nature as the ambitious craving for honour, the 
‘careful service for wealth, the hideous clinging to debasing 
‘ pleasures??? This, he declares, has been the work of those 
princes and secular nobles who have allured the Friars to their 
service, and caused them to be mixed up with the transactions 
of their own evil lives. The passage exactly agrees with 
Matthew Paris, who speaks of the Friars as ‘in acquirendis 
‘ privilegiis soliciti, in curiis regum et potentum consiliarii, et 
‘ cubicularii et thesaurarii ;’* but how it agrees with Mr. Brewer's 
panegyrics in his preface, we are at a loss to discover. 

Dean Milman, speaking of the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, thus describes the progress of the Franciscans in these 
matters. ‘ From stewards to become owners; from dispensers 
‘ or trustees, and sometimes venders of lands or goods bequeathed 
‘to pious uses, in order to distribute the proceeds among the 


1 *Monumenta Franciscana,’ p. 361. 2 Ibid. p. 408. 
3 Matt. Paris, p. 823 (ed. 1571). 
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‘ poor or on religious edifices, to be the lords and so, as they 
‘ might fondly delude themselves, the more prudent and economic 
‘managers of such estates, was but an easy and unperceived 
‘transition. Hence, if not from more sordid causes, in defiance 
‘ of the vow of absolute poverty, the primal law of the Society, 
‘the Franciscans now vied in wealth with the older and less 
‘rigorous orders. Mendicancy, their vital principle, had long 
‘ ceased to be content with the scanty boon of hard fare and 
‘ coarse clothing ; it grasped at lands and the cost at least of 
‘ splendid buildings.’! They now strove to get rid of the rule 
of poverty, which seemed still to reprove their degeneracy. 
Forty thousand ducats were offered to the Pope by the English 
Franciscans for a repeal of this order of S. Francis. The Pope 
characteristically took the money, and then refused the abro- 
gation. The schisms and divisions in the Franciscan body 
turned mainly upon this point of the necessity of observing the 
vow of poverty. 

Among other interesting points to be found in the letters of 
Brother Adam we have in Letter 43, addressed to Bishop 
Grosseteste, the writer speaking of sending him the prophecies 
of the Abbot Joachim (perhaps that mysterious book, ‘ The 
Everlasting Gospel’), about which he is anxious to know his 
opinion as to whether they are to be held as divinely inspired. 
In Letter 86, mention is made of a copy of the translation of 
the Bible by William of Arundel, whom Mr. Brewer conjec- 
tures to have been precentor of Exeter. Letter 200 furnishes 
another instance of the high value set upon Holy Scripture 
in those days. It contains a request to the provincial minister, 
that the Bible of the late Philip of Worcester should be con- 
ferred upon Thomas of Dokkyng, whose merits, both moral 
and literary, are highly commended. In Letter 225 occurs a 
curious mention of a tabula Trinitatis, which Thomas of York 
had promised to make for Adam de Marisco, and for which he 
had obtained a ‘privilegium’ from Rome. We suppose this 
must have been a picture of the Holy Trinity, and that the 
dispensation from Rome was needed because Friars were not 
allowed, by their rule, to possess such luxuries as pictures. 

The letters of Adam de Marisco cannot fail to impress the 
reader with a high notion of the activity and vigour of the 
Franciscans, and of the importance which their order was rapidly 
assuming in the country. And this impression will be much 








1 Milman’s ‘ Latin Christianity,’ v. p. 213. 

2 Monumenta Franciscana, p. 204. Jnterpretatio correcta are the words. 
This Mr. Brewer sets down in his side-note as ‘Translation of the Bible by 
William of Arundel,’ as though the said William had made a new translation of 
the Bible from the original, instead of a copy of the Vulgate. 
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strengthened by a glance at the very curious and interesting 
documents which Mr. Brewer prints third in order in his volume.' 
These give us in much detail the account of the first foundation 
of the Minorites in London, and the way in which they attracted 
to themselves liberal donations and numerous proselytes. They 
began in a very modest manner, in a house hired from John 
Travers the sheriff, in Cornhill; but shortly ‘the devotion of 
‘the citizens towards them and the multitude of their brethren 
‘increased.’ They were transferred to better quarters in the 
parish of S. Nicholas of the Shambles, by the gift of John Iwyn, 
citizen and mercer of London. Their second benefactor was 
Jocius Fitzpiers, formerly sheriff and alderman, who gave them 
all his land in ‘Stynkyng Lane.’ The city of London next 
presented them with land. They then had gifts of land and 
houses in §. Sepulchre’s, and numerous other donations in the 
quarter which bore the unpleasant denomination of ‘ Stynkyng 
Lane,’ where their chief habitation was situated. Among their 
benefactors appear the names, not only of citizens and nobles, 
but also of religious houses, which proves that the jealousy 
entertained so strongly by the monasteries towards the Friars 
had not as yet become general. The list of benefactions extends 
down beyond the middle of the fourteenth century, and certainly 
leads us to the conclusior that by that time the property which 
the London settlement of the Minorites had acquired must have 
been very considerable. We then have the account of the 
building of their church. The first chapel, which became the 
choir of the church, was built at the cost of Sir William Toyner, 
who was mayor of London in 1239; the nave was added by Sir 
Henry Waleys, who was mayor during several years of the reign 
of Edward I.; the chapter-house by Walter the potter, citizen 
and alderman, who also presented all the brazen pots necessary 
for the kitchen, infirmary, and other offices. The porch and 
cloisters were built out of the common funds, which had been 
accumulated from alms; the dormitory was built by Sir Gregory 
de Rokesby ; the refectory by Bartholomew de Castro; the 
infirmary by Peter de Helyland ; and the studies by Bonde, king 
of the heralds. A long and minute account is given of the 
aqueduct, in the construction of which many benefactors assisted 
them, and specially William, ‘ taylor’ to King Henry III. The 
schools and lecture-rooms, which were at first erected, soon 
proved too small, and the liberality of their friends built them 
more capacious ones, fit to accommodate a hundred brethren, 
which was generally about the number at the London convent. 





1 These documents had been previously printed in part, and the substance of 
them is given in Mr, Nichols’s edition of the‘ Grey Friars’ Register,’ for the 
Camden Society. 
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In the same way a more extensive and beautiful church was 
built for them in the year 1306, partly by the munificence of 
Queen Margaret, the second wife of Edward IL, and partly by 
that of the Earl of Richmond and his niece Mary, Countess of 
Pembroke. This church was 300 feet long, 89 wide, and 64 
high. All the columns and pavement were of marble, which at 
their demolition furnished materials for the present Christ Church. 
The glass of the windows was contributed by a variety of bene- 
factors. Sir Richard Wyttyngton of notable memory, founded 
their library in the year 1421, by which time we may presume 
that the injunction of S. Francis, that his followers should not 
possess books, had been pretty well forgotten. 

A few particulars as to the after history of the London Gray 
Friars may be added from the Chronicle published by the 
Camden Society. The first provincial chapter in London was 
held in the last year of Henry V. In 1456 is recorded the 
activity of their provincial, Dr. Goddard, in impeaching Pecock, 
Bishop of Chichester, of heresy. In August, 1498, was the 
second provincial chapter of the Friars Minors in London ; the 
stricter order of the Observants commencing at the same time. 
On S. George’s day, 1502, they relinquished the ‘ London 
russet,’ which they had for some time worn, and resumed the 
undyed ‘ white grey,’ which had been their original habit. On 
the Feast of S. Francis, July 16, 1508, the mayor and aldermen 
were received, with procession, as founders, a custom which 
continued long after; but it was not till 1522, that the convent 
began to provide a feast for the corporation on that anniversary. 
In 1524, King Henry and Cardinal Wolsey personally visited 
the house; and the next year they were visited by Dr. Alleyn, 
on the part of the cardinal. The Franciscans appear to have 
submitted readily to the changes made by King _ eal VIIL., 
and in their deed of surrender, signed by Dr. Chapman, their 
warden, and twenty-five brethren, they professed to have arrived 
at a profound conviction ‘ that the perfeccion of Christian livyng 
‘dothe not consiste in dome ceremonyes, wering of a grey 
‘ coatte, ~~ our selffes aftyr straunge fassions, dokynges, 
‘nodyngs, and bekynges, in gurding our selffes wythe a gurdle 
‘ full of knots, and other like papisticall ceremonyes, wheryn we 
‘have byn most principally practyssed and misselyd in tymes 
‘ past ;’ and that the Protestant zeal of the warden was genuine 
seems to be confirmed by the letter which he addressed to Crom- 
well, begging for a dispensation from the ‘ papisticall slanderous 
apparel,’ which the order had worn for more than three cen- 
turies. 





1 Mr. Nichols’s Preface to ‘ Grey Friars’ Chronicle, pp. 14—16. 
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But the London establishment of the Franciscans is by no 
means their most important or most interesting scttlement. The 
grand interest connected with the order in England belongs to 
that Oxford School which produced the memorable professors of 
scholastic philosophy, and which, above all, is closely associated 
with the name of Roger Bacon, the great anticipator of the 
marvels of modern physical science. It would seem that, though 
the Dominicans could also boast some great names, yet that the 
influence and reputation of the Franciscans were paramount at 
Oxford. At Cambridge, on the contrary, the Franciscans did 
not flourish so vigorously. There the Carmelites obtained the 
ascendency ; and in their convent in Mill Street, now the site 
of Queen’s and Catherine Hall, and their ‘ very fair church,’ in 
which most of the university business was done, took a leading 
a in the university life. They were, says Fuller, ‘of the 
argest receipt of any religious house in Cambridge.’' They 
had had bitter disputes with the Dominicans about their an- 
tiquity, but would appear to have gained a complete victory 
over their antagonists by asserting that their order was founded 
on Mount Carmel by the prophet Elijah, and that it continued 
there in the practice of the ancient religion until the Virgin 
Mary appeared to the brethren and revealed to them the truths 
of Christianity. 

The history of the Oxford Franciscans is, as we have said, 
the history of scholastic philosophy, a name which is still very 

enerally misunderstood. Mr. al with reference to the 

hoolmen, speaks strangely enough of the new logic of Aristotle, 
as though the Aristotelian system of logic had been some dis- 
covery made in their time; and Dr. Shirley, in his ‘ Essay on 
Scholasticism,’ assigns to it only one proper subject-matter, 
namely, theology. But there is no special difference on these 
grounds between a writer of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and one of the third or fourth. They both treat of 
theology, and both use the syllogism. On the other side, 
M. Haureau would allow no specific difference whatever to 
scholastic philosophy, but would explain the term only as 
denoting a period when instruction was given orally in the 
schools. 

There is, however, one great and remarkable characteristic 
of that group of writers commonly called the Schoolmen, and 
this characteristic may very well be said to distinguish the 
scholastic from other philosophy. They undertook to teach all 
knowledge. They aspired to be universal doctors. The first 





1 History of the University of Cambridge, p. 55. 
2 Scholasticism, p. 20. 
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and greatest of them, Albertus Magnus, assumed, and was 
always described by, this name. Stimulated and excited by the 
vast amount of new information derived from the treatises of 
Aristotle, which had now been made known through trans- 
lations either from the Greek or the Arabic, and having at hand 
the long familiar weapon of his logical method, they were 
drawn into the conceit that they could reach and impart an 
encyclopedia of knowledge. All subjects were attempted, all 
topics were handled by them. Having failed to learn the great 
foundation of successful investigation, the depth of man’s igno- 
rance and the limited capacity of his faculties, they embarked 
on the great sea of the Omne Scibile, in the hopeless attempt to 
navigate their vessels safely to the haven. It was this ambition 
which brought them at once to first principles, and obliged them 
to attempt to ascertain the primary nature of things. Hence 
the endless disputes between Realists and Nominalists, or 
those who held the doctrine of primal archetypal shapes with 
Plato, or rejected it with Aristotle. As they had to solve all 
things, they had to include these abstruse questions. As they 
were to make a universal system, so they must build it on this 
foundation. Of the greater Schoolmen, some give more promi- 
nence in their systems to one subject, some to another, but they 
all aspire to have universal systems. No great doctor would 
admit that one of his pupils need go to any one but himself for 
instruction. §. Thomas called his great work a Summa, a 
universal and exhaustive treatise on all things needful for a 
man to know, and there were several other Summe besides his. 
The thirteen huge folios, which contain the system of Duns 
Scotus, are stored with syllogisms on every subject of specula- 
tion which had arisen in his day.1 Scholasticism, in fact, was no 
new system or method, but only a more aspiring and ambitious 
application of the old method to more extensive subject-matter. 
As a matter of course, the School doctors not only failed to 
impart universal knowledge, which we might readily pardon, 
but to use the words of Dean Milman, ‘ With all their re- 
‘ searches into the unfathomable, they have fathomed nothing ; 
‘ with all their vast logical apparatus, they have proved nothing 
‘to the satisfaction of the inquisitive mind. Not only have 
‘they not solved any of the insoluble problems of our mental 
‘ being, our primary conceptions, our relations to God, to the 





1 This will be apparent from the titles of his Treatises: ‘Grammatica Specu- 
lativa ;’ ‘In Universam Logicam Questiones ;’ ‘Comment. in Libros Physicos ;’ 
‘Questiones in Libros de Anim4 Imperfecta ;’ ‘ Tractatus de Rerum Principio ;’ 
*Tractatus de Primo Principio ;’ ‘Theoremata Subtilissima;’ ‘ Distinctiones in 
quatuor Libros Sententiarum ’ (six folio volumes); ‘ Repertatorum Parisiensium 
libri quatuor;’ ‘Quzstiones Quodlibetales.’ 
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‘ Infinite ; neither have they (a more possible task) shown them 
‘ to be insoluble.’* 

If this be a fair account of what the scholastic philosophers 
accomplished, humanity is scarcely under so deep a debt to the 
Friars on their account as Mr. Brewer would seem to hold it to 
be. Duns Scotus, indeed, may challenge admiration or wonder, 
as the most diligent and rapid writer of whom the annals of 
literature can boast; for if it be true that he died at the early 
age of thirty-four, the vast amount of his labours as it stands 
revealed in his enormous works is altogether appalling. M. Hau- 
reau, after giving the enumeration of them, exclaims with 
genuine astonishment, ‘ Here indeed is a veritable prodigy!’ 
and after apologizing for the difficulty of his task in giving an 
account of their contents (an apology which we may well 
admit), proceeds to say that the basis of his whole system was 
this axiom, that ‘ Logic is not an art, but a science.’ This is as 
much as to say, that investigation is to be’ pursued for the sake 
of investigation, reasoning for the sake of reasoning, and not 
for any practical result in determining truth. Hence the 
‘ objects about which logic is conversant are not representatives 
‘ of things, but real things, the conceptions of human thought, 
‘ things actual as subsistent.’ This fundamental position of the 
subtle doctor, the great champion of the Realists, will, perhaps, 
be held by most to be a fair excuse for not making the attempt 
to gain a more intimate acquaintance with the barbarous La- 
tinity of his works.? But if this famous Franciscan friar can 
hardly be held to have been a great teacher of mankind, must 
we not at any rate give the Friars credit for having produced 
Roger Bacon, certainly the most striking genius of the Middle 
Ages? No; the reputation of Bacon cannot fairly be claimed 
by the Friars. His entrance into their fraternity was an acci- 
dent, and a most unfortunate one for himself; he was, through- 
out his career, in open hostility to their pedantry, and he had to 
suffer bitterly for their hatred of his bold and daring inquiries 
after truth. It is scarcely fair for Mr. Brewer, in his preface, 
to claim for the Friars the credit of Bacon’s researches in 
natural philosophy, and to assert that these studies were by no 
means peculiar to him, but were also eagerly and successfully 
pursued by other scholastic doctors. This assuredly is to 
convey a false impression. The way in which Albert the Great, 
for instance, regarded and pursued physical studies, was essen- 
tially different from that in which Bacon regarded them. The 
one gave instructions in these things as part of his universal 








1 Milman’s ‘Latin Christianity,’ vi. p. 452. 
? Haureau, ‘De la Philosophie Scholastique,’ ii. p. 309. Milman’s ‘Latin 
Christianity,’ vi. p. 467. 
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sytem; that is to say, he enunciated dogmata drawn from the 
Physies of Aristotle, and reasoned upon them. But Bacon was 
an investigator. He desired to arrive at truth by experiment. 
He sought it fearlessly, with scant regard to authority, and with 
a contemptuous condemnation of the trammels in which his 
brethren were bound. Hence the hatred that arose against him. 
Hence the denunciations of him as one who had commerce with 
the devil. Hence the long ten years’ imprisonment inflicted on 
him by the general of his order. 

We are inclined to be somewhat more grateful to the Friars 
on account of William of Ockham than on account of either of 
the others for whom credit is claimed. Here indeed was a truly 
great man. Nota useless word-splitter, like Duns Scotus, but 
one who wielded his logical weapons to effect great and salutary 
purposes. The peasant of the Surrey village exhibited not only 
as great learning and skill in Dialectic as any of the School 
doctors, but a fearless and intrepid honesty, a bold and uncom- 
promising faithfulness, a deep insight into the wants and mischiefs 
of his time. But on what ground is this praise justly due to 
him? It is because he opposed and denounced the worldliness 
and corruption of his own order, because he scattered to the 
winds the ingenious figments of Duns Scotus and the Realists, 
because he dared to confront and rebuke the overweening pre- 
tensions of the Pope and the hierarchy, and to give his true 
place to the temporal ruler. As the champion of the Fraticelli, 
the strict sect of the Franciscans, he wrote his ‘Defence of 
Poverty ;’ but for thus speaking in the true spirit of S. Francis, 
he was seized and imprisoned. The stake was already prepared 
for him, when he fortunately escaped, but, at the Synod of Per- 
pignan, he had the honour of being denounced and excommuni- 
cated by the apostate Franciscans. Whether there is more 
praise or blame due to the order on his account, let the reader 
judge. The system of Ockham appears to have been a won- 
derful anticipation of modern philosophy. ‘ He is a consummate 
* Schoolman in his mastery as in his use of logic, but his philo- 
‘sophy is that of centuries later.’ In his conceptualism he was 
the anticipator of Leibnitz, Hobbes, Locke, and Kant. 

It is impossible to suppose that so many speculators should 
have been zealously at work on all subjects, divine and human, 
each striving to outdo the other in the subtlety and ingenuity 
of his lucubrations, without producing somewhat of a chaos, and 
unsettling men’s opinions and faith on important points. And 
such in effect was the case with the Friars and Schoolmen. 
The famous Council of 1277, which was held by the Bishop of 





? Milman’s ‘ Latin Christianity,’ vi. p. 472. 
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Paris, and Robert Kilwardby the Dominican Archbishop of 
Canterbury, was assembled with a view of endeavouring to sup- 
press the scepticism and blasphemies which the wars of the Nomi- 
nalists and Realists had made current. In this assembly were 
condemned such propositions as the following :—‘ It was im- 
‘possible for God to create the world without employing the 
‘divine body for matter.’ ‘ Certain primary intelligences are 
‘eoeternal with God.’ ‘ All souls are one in essence.’ ‘ God 
‘cannot make more things than one of the same species.’ It 
is clear, indeed, that both Scotists and Thomists, in their disqui- 
sitions on matter, were approaching pure Pantheism, and there 
is probably not one sceptical argument advanced in modern 
times which is not to be found in the minutest detail in one or 
other of the Schoolmen. 

Yet though the Christian religion was in danger of perishing 
in the midst of these interminable disputes, they were certainly 
not without their use in the progress of mankind. The human 
intellect, long abjectly enslaved to authority, appeals through 
the Schoolmen from authority to reason. Everything must now 
be canvassed, weighed, and examined. Dogmata are now no 
longer to be taken on trust. Men like Roger Bacon and 
William of Ockham were the true precursors of the Reforma- 
tion. It is a striking remark of Mr. Brewer's, that ‘the men 
‘who, in later times, were launching the severest sarcasms 
‘against the Schoolmen, or ridiculing their subserviency to 
‘ Aristotle, had been trained to their new freedom and vigour of 
‘mind by the men they had learned to despise.’ * 

The extraordinary fascination which the profession of the Friar 
exercised on men’s minds in the Middle Ages not only attracted 
into their ranks the learned and subtle, but also powerful 
nobles, and even kings. The lists printed at the end of the 
Monumenta Franciscana give numerous instances of this. It is 
true that, in some cases, the very significative addition is made to 
the name, ‘ professus est tres dies ante mortem.’ How much do 
these few little words reveal! The politic and skilful handling 
of the confessional, the intriguing and plotting, the careful in- 
stilling of the all-powerful virtues of the order, the religious act 
held back as long as there was any hope of life, the poor, per- 
plexed, trembling sinner at length eagerly calling for the gown 
and the cord, having been taught by these volunteer spiritual 
guides, who had thrust themselves to the bedside of the dying 
man, that he might face his God with trust and confidence, in 
spite of his debauchery, his robberies, and his oppressions, if he 
only died and was buried in the habit of the order of 8. Francis! 





? Haureau, i. p. 215. ® Preface, p. 59. 
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Yet even in this wretched parody of Christianity the Friars 
were faithful to their all-absorbing passion—the love of wealth. 


‘Isti fratres predicant per villas et forum, 
Quod si mortem gustet quis in habitu Minorum, 
Non intrabit postea locum tormentorum, 
Sed statim perducitur ad regna ccelorum. 

Si dives in patria quisquis infirmetur, 

Illuc frater properans et currens monetur, 
Et statim cum venerit infirmo loquetur, 

Ut cadaver mortuum fratribus donetur. 
Quod si pauper adiens fratres infirmetur, 

Et petat ut inter hos sepultura detur, 

“ Gardianus absens est” statim respondetur, 
Et sic satis breviter pauper excludetur,’ ! 





1 Monumenta Franciscana, Appendix, p. 595. 
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Art. IV.—1. Leyser (P.). Historia Poetarum Med. Avi. 
Hal. Mag. 8. 1721. 


2. AmprRE (F.). Hist. littéraire de France avant le 12™° Siecle. 
8°. Paris. 1839. 


3. Du Merit (Ep.). Poésies inédites du Moyen Age. Paris. 8°, 
1854, 


4, Du Merit (Ep.). Poésies populaires du Moyen Age. Paris. 
8°, 1847. 


5. Du Merit (Ep.). Poésies populaires avant le 12™° Siecle. 
Paris. 8°, 1843. 


6. Wricut (J.). Biographia Britannica Literaria. Lond. 8”: 
1846. 


7. Micne. Cursus Patrologie Lat. &c. 


Part I, 


THERE is great want of a good history of early Christian 
and medieval Latin poetry. Since the publication of the 
volume of Leyser, there have been few, if any, works expressly 
devoted to the subject; it has indeed been noticed casually by 
numerous ecclesiastical historians, and particular periods i 


ave 
been investigated by many able and learned writers, but it 
has never to our knowledge been treated as a whole. Leyser’s 
work, though excellent as a guide, is unattractive in form, difficult 
to obtain, and occasionally inaccurate in matter. The entire art 
of criticism, moreover, has advanced since his time, new manu- 
scripts have been discovered, and the unwearied diligence of 
archeologists and theologians has thrown fresh and strong light 
upon points hitherto misapprehended. It may not then, perhaps, 
be considered superfluous, if, availing ourselves of their latest 
researches, we attempt to give an outline, and nothing more than 
an outline, of this very interesting branch of Christian antiquity. 

The long list of Roman poets has been generally considered to 
terminate with the name of Claudian. It is true, indeed, that 
after his death there were still Latin versifiers who adhered to 
the ancient religion, that we can point to the Itinerary of Ru- 
tilius, and the feeble efforts of Priscian, Capella, and Nemesian. 
But Claudian was the last of the great poets; he forms, as it 
were, the central figure between ancient and medizval poetry, 
carrying us back, on the one hand, to the days of Virgil and 
Lucretius, and carrying us forward, on the other, to the era of 
martyrology and paraphrase. Classical poetry, in short, may be 
said to end soon after the beginning of the fifth century, or, in 
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round numbers, about fifty years before the overthrow of the 
Empire. Yet, though it had expired, metrical compositions in 
the Latin language abounded in all directions. The Christian 
Church, and more especially the Christian clergy, became pos- 
sessed of the vacant throne: we pass at one step from classical 
to clerical poetry. Yet it onl be erroneous to suppose that 
this clerical poetry arose at once to supply the place of its pre- 
decessor ; on the contrary, the two had long continued to flourish 
side by side, without any communication, and, on the part of the 
classical school, without any knowledge of the existence of its 
rival. 

When and by whom the first Christian poem was written is a 
matter still undetermined, and will in all probability remain so, 
but the Hymn was, beyond all doubt, its earliest form. With 
the Hymn, however, we are not immediately concerned, for it 
forms in reality an entirely distinct branch of the subject, and 
relates only to the public ritual of the Church. By the word 
poem a metrical composition is indicated that is intended to be 
read in private, and to replace, among members of the Christian 
faith, the profane literature of antiquity. 

The very curious poems attributed to Tertullian are possibly 
some of the earliest extant. It is allowed on all sides that they 
are not the composition of that Father; but the four books of 
hexameters against the doctrine of the Gnostic Marcion could 
not have been written later than the third century. No one 
ever took the trouble to controvert an extinct heresy, and the 
fact of their existence is a tolerable proof that, when the author 
wrote, the tenets he wrote against were commonly circulated. If 
this view be correct, and they are in reality monuments of that 
early age, it is singular to observe that the Christian muse di- 
rected her first efforts to polemical controversy, and was from the 
very beginning the handecld of theology. There is, however, 
another composition, which critics are unanimous in assigning to 
the same century, and which is known as the ‘ Instructiones’ of 
Commodian, an African convert, who wrote, so far as can be 
ascertained, about the year 270.’ It consists of over a thousand 
hexameters, or rather lines put together in that metre, without 
any attention to the rules of prosody, and is further remarkable 
for an early development of the tendency to the acrostic, which 
was afterwards a marked feature in ecclesiastical poetry. Thus, 
for instance, the contents of each division are indicated by the 
first letters of each line, read from top to bottom. Save, how- 





1 See the Prolegomena to the ‘Instructiones’ in the fifth vol. of Migne’s ‘ Cursus 
Patrologiz Completus.’ This gigantic series, already numbering over 500 volumes 
4to, will henceforth be referred to merely as Migne, tom. 1, 2, &c. 
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ever, its antiquity, this singular relic has little else to recommend 
it. The author, an ardent and uninstructed devotee, utterly un- 
acquainted with even the rudiments of versification, poured forth 
his rhapsody for the purpose of aiding in the substitution of the 
Christian for the Pagan religion, and his work accordingly takes 
the form of an apology for the first. The many errors of doc- 
trine with which it abounds are perhaps the most interesting 
feature of what is essentially a barbarous composition. In the 
following century we find a much greater abundance of poetical 
literature : it is cultivated in all directions, and it is well worthy 
of remark that, although exclusively theological, it has not yet 
fallen entirely into the hands of the Church. Grammarians and 
rhetoricians, and even women, are to be found among its writers ; 
indeed, the greatest poet, not only of this century, but of medieval 
Christianity, was a layman. Nor is this the case only at a 
single place or in a single country; it prevails, on the contrary, 
almost universally. Prudentius is a Spanish civilian, Severus a 
rhetorician in Gaul, Victorinus a grammarian at Rome, Valeria 
Faltonia the wife of a pro-consul. The laity, in a word, are not 
yet excluded from the Temple of Knowledge : they are educated, 
are full of mental activity, and take a large share in the literature 
of the period. It is to be observed, moreover, that the form and 
the subjects of Christian poetry begin now to develop them- 
selves, and to take the mould they retained through so many 
centuries. Metrical paraphrase of the Scriptures is introduced 
by Juvencus, a Spanish ecclesiastic, and continues for generations 
to be a separate and recognised branch of the Eee art. Poems 
in honour of the saints and martyrs, such as those of the Pontiff 
Damasus, of Prudentius, of Paulinus of Nola, the pupil and 
correspondent of Ausonius, are the origin of the innumerable 
Legends of the Saints, that form another and most important 
branch.’ Even at this early time they possess, to a great degree, 
the characteristics that subsequently mark them ; they have the 
same incongruity and exaggeration, the same disregard for truth, 
and the same anxiety to introduce miraculous agency. In a 
poem, for example, on the Martyrdom of the Maccabees, a poem 
attributed both to Victorinus and Hilary of Arles, the author 
assures us that the seven brethren felt no pain whatever in the 
midst of their torments; the fierceness of the fire was mira- 
culously assuaged. In a poem of Prudentius, on the Martyrdom 
of §. Eulalia, a white dove, the soul of the victim, is seen to fly 
upwards from her lips as she expires. Paulinus relates, with 
implicit faith, the miracles and wonders performed by his patron 
S. Felix. It was from such examples as these, universally 
diffused and accepted, and aided by a host of subordinate 





1 The few poems of Damasus that are extant will be found in Migne, tom. 13. 
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attempts, that the great component features of ecclesiastical or 
theological poetry began to form themselves. Throughout the 
century they had been slowly growing in force and distinctness, 
and at its close may be pont, ee as clearly defined. Accord- 
ingly, at the opening of the fifth century, we find a school of 
Christian poetry with divisions as strongly marked, and differing 
from each almost as widely as the old divisions of epic and lyric. 
Controversial, paraphrastic, legendary, and hymnic, they are all 
branches reaching out from the parent trunk, separate and indi- 
vidual, though springing from a common root. 

It is now easy to see, that on the death of Claudian, the 
Christianised form of the poetic element did not suddenly spring 
up to supply the void it occasioned, It had long been growing 
to maturity, and it assumed the vacant throne because there was 
no rival to contest its right. But the dignity was obtained in an 
evil hour; in an hour darkened by wars and rumours of wars, 
by the breaking up of empires, by the downfall of powers and 
dominations. And yet, in the midst of all the misery and de- 
solation with which the world was being oppressed, the hour in 
one sense was not unpropitious to the Church, for the Church 


rose as the empire was falling. Everywhere, in the fifth century, 
we see two distinct elements: a Roman element, on all sides 
giving way; a barbarian, rude, rough, full of courage, and not 


without docility, as eagerly pressing in. Between them a third 
element interposed, which had arisen under the older civilization, 
but which adapted itself with extraordinary tact to the new 
situation. The Church mediated between the contending parties. 
The influence of the monks was great, the influence of the hier- 
archy was still greater. Whilst they ruled the Church with an 
on ho sway, whilst they repressed with a strong hand the 
strange doctrines of Vigilantius and Priscillian, and the pestilent 
heresies of Pelagianism and Semi-Pelagianism, they appeared to 
the invaders as the venerable chiefs of an august ceremonial. 
Their numbers added to their importance, their wealth added to 
their dignity, their manners were noble and courteous, and there 
was no reason to suspect the integrity of their private life. Pos- 
sessed of qualifications such as these, there is no reason for 
astonishment at the influence they exerted over the barbarian 
mind, and the readiness with which they imposed a yoke on the 
neck of the freest of mankind. 

It would, perhaps, be too much to say that the clergy of the 
fifth century were a privileged order, and yet they were surely 
in a far better position than the laity. The number of eccle- 
siastical poets, even in this tremendous age, when nation was 
marching upon nation, when the arrow was flying by day and 
the pestilence was slaying by night, is no small indication of 
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their comparative security. In Italy, as is natural to expect, 
there are the fewest. There is 8. Paulinus, a native of Gaul, 
who late in life became Bishop of Nola, and whose poems on 
S. Felix belong half to the last and half to the present century, 
and there is an ecclesiastic of the name of Sedulius, a para- 
phrastic poet, about whose age there have been incessant dis- 
putations. But it is now generally admitted, that there has been 
a confusion between the poet and a theologian of the same name 
who lived in the ninth century ; that the former wrote about the 
middle of this, and that he was a presbyter and possibly a 
bishop. His paraphrase or synopsis, which is in elegiacs, is 
extremely long and spiritless, but, notwithstanding, appears to 
have been popular, as it was frequently edited ~ emendated 
during the medieval period. A few detached poems, containing 
anagrams and acrostics—a fashion introduced in the preceding 
century by Porphyrius and Pentadius, and borrowed by them 
from the Alexandrian school—comprise the remainder of his 
works : indeed, the remainder of the metrical works that appeared 
in Italy, for the epigrams on scriptural subjects written , Hel- 
pidius, a physician at the Court of Theodoric, can hardly be 
termed a work of any kind. If Italy, however, was at the lowest 

int, far more activity prevailed im other directions: we pass 
into Spain, and at once encounter the great name of Prudentius. 
Born about the year 353, of a wealthy and noble family, he 
practised with great success as an advocate, was created a judge, 
and was subsequently advanced by Theodosius, or perhaps Ho- 
norius, to an important post about his person. His numerous 
and diffuse compositions were all written during the last ten or 
fifteen years of his life. To none of the old Christian poets has 
a fuller and readier justice been accorded. Throughout the 
whole of the Middle Ages he was a favourite author, and, at the 
restoration of letters, his works were repeatedly published. He 
has been universally extolled by great scholars and divines. 
Barth, who indeed never spoke of any one without using the 
superlative, repeatedly terms him the sweetest and divinest of 

ts. Fabricius and Tillemont join loudly in his praises. 
Luther declared him to be the best of the Christian poets. Bentley 
has asserted in strong language that he is at once their Horace 
and their Virgil. The works that this eminent poet has left us 
are extremely voluminous, and, in a theological sense, extremely 
important. But, as is the case with all who write largely, some 
of them are vastly superior to the rest, and those thus distin- 

ished are the ‘ Liber Cathemerinon,’ and the two controversial 

ks against the senator Symmachus. The former, or book of 
daily hymns, contains twelve of those compositions ; six intended 
for Laily repetition, and six for particular occasions. The chief 
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fault of these, and, indeed, of all his writings, is a painful and 
unnecessary prolixity ; he either forgot or was destitute of the 
last great art of blotting. Accordingly, if we look upon them as 
forming part of a ritual, we shall be terrified at their length and 
their tediousness ; but, if we once consent to réad them as a 
series of religious reflections put into a metrical form, we shall 
readily appreciate the many noble passages with which they 
abound. It may be added, also, that they illustrate many sin- 
gular practices of the early Church, and are of great assistance 
to the student of ecclesiastical archeology. 

The first of their number is intended to be recited just before 
the early dawn, or at cock-crow,' and a peculiar sanctity, it will 
be remembered, was then attributed to that bird, and to the time 
when its note was heard.? It was a symbol, to the primitive 
Christian, of the unsleeping vigilance of his Lord, and its figure 
frequently occurs on early monuments: the time, moreover, as 
the poem informs us, was regarded as the hour in which our 
Saviour rose from the dead. ‘lhe hymn accordingly commences 
with an exhortation to rise and chant the praises of the Re- 
deemer, asserts that the hour is symbolical of Him, alludes at 
length to the repentance of Peter, announces the approach of 
dawn, and concludes with a prayer that Christ will wake them 
from the sleep of sin, break asunder the bonds of darkness, and 
shine upon them with His glorious light. It is, on the whole, a 
beautiful and earnest poem, and indicates in a marked manner 
the strong ae element that lay at the very root of early Chris- 
tianity. The second, which is entitled ‘Hymnus Matutinus,’ a 
term very inadequately rendered by our only equivalent, was 
intended to be sung between midnight and sunrise, at the time 
when the grey begins to glimmer in the east, and it is neither 
night nor day, 

* Ubi nox abiit, nec tamen orta dies,’ 


and is of great length, and far too allegorical for modern taste. 
The commencement, as is the case with most of his poems, is 
greatly superior to the rest. The third and fourth hymns are 
graces to be repeated before and after meat, but the grace is con- 
tained in the first few lines of each, and the remaining portions 
form in reality separate poems on the goodness and bounty of 
God. The fifth, on the lighting of the paschal taper, illustrates 
a singular practice of the early Church. It was the custom, in 
the age of Prudentius, for the deacon to consecrate a candle or 
taper on Easter-eve, which he lit by means of two flints, and on 
the same occasion there was a solemn baptismal service, at 





1 Gallicinium, or cock-crow, was, strictly speaking, at midnight. 
2 Apost. Constitutiones. Lib. viii. 34. 
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the termination of which the newly-admitted members lit the 
tapers with which they had been supplied at that of the deacon, 
and at the same moment the church was suddenly illuminated. 
This custom is explained and described in the hymn with great 
vividness, but it is ruined by interminable digressions. The next 
three hymns, Before Sleep, For the Fasters, and For the Comple- 
tion of the Fast, are of no particular merit; the former indeed 
is little more than a long poem on sleep, in which scriptural 
allusions are plentifully introduced. The ninth is on the mira- 
cles of our Lord, and is generally referred to as the hymn ‘Omni 
hora,’ from its commencing words, but it is for the most part 
flat and diffuse, and is far from equal to the promise of its 
opening. Prudentius was never capable of a sustained flight. 
And now we approach the most celebrated of these poems, the 
well-known funeral anthem. In all ages and in all lands the 
vanity of worldly prosperity, the evanescence of earthly plea- 
sures and distinctions, the uncertainty of mortal life, have been 
the subjects of poetic treatment. In the finest of the Psalms of 
David we are told that all must perish alike, wise and foolish, 
rich and poor, one with another; that they must die like the 
beasts that perish, that their beauty must be consumed in the 
tomb, and their glory be left behind them ; that they must go to 
the generation of their fathers, and never behold the light. In the 
most famous elegy of antiquity, that of Moschus on the death of 
Bion, it is said, in lines most remarkable for their exquisite mo- 
dulation and pathos, that though the flowers and the grass may 
grow up again and be green once more in the —— that 
we, the wise and the mighty, when once we die, shall be voiceless 
in the hollow earth, and sleep a sleep from which there is no 
arising. If we turn to the Roman poets we shall find that Ovid, 
in lamenting the death of Tibullus, could only borrow from the 
Greek, and say that when the good were ru away he was 
disposed to doubt the existence of the gods, and that if anything 
remained of us after death beyond a name and a ghost, his 
friend was doubtless in the Elysian fields. In a different age 
and in a land far distant, we shall find the ancient Mexicans 
repeating a similar strain, in words that closely resemble those of 
David and Moschus. All this uncertainty and pi of 
hope was completely abolished by the Christian religion: the 
assurance of a future life destroyed whatever remained of the 
heathen elegy. But that assurance, soothing and elevating as it 
was, could not overcome the natural sense of sorrow and bereave- 
ment, Accordingly we find in the Christian elegy a union 
between these two different sentiments, an expression of mere 
human grief, and a lofty and assured conviction that looks 
beyond the limits of earth and anticipates an immortality of joy. 
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It is the admirable skill with which these two elements are 
combined that has attracted such attention to this poem of 
Prudentius, for it is the earliest utterance of the Christian muse 
on a subject that had perplexed and saddened the greatest poets 
of antiquity. And in truth it is a noble poem. There are 
indeed many expressions which the rigid classicist may consider 
inadmissible, but if it be read without mere verbal criticism, and 
with a desire to elicit its real meaning, its noble and philoso- 
phical piety will at once be seen. The two remaining hymns, 
for Epiphany and for Christmas-day, coming directly after this, 
are read to some disadvantage, and indeed are not very 
attractive. 

The controversial work that has been referred to, was called 
forth by a particular event. During the reign of the Emperor 
Gratian, the old religion had been treated with great harshness. 
Its revenues had been appropriated and its immunities curtailed. 
Many statues and temples were indeed left standing, but the 
senate was distressed at the removal of a figure of Victory that 
had hitherto adorned the entrance of the curia. Deputations 
therefore were sent to the court to entreat its restoration, and 
Symmachus, a distinguished and wealthy senator, was the leader 
on each occasion. The apology or petition he presented to 
Theodosius is still extant, and it was to controvert its argu- 
ments that the poem of Prudentius was composed. They contain 
the most elegant and rational exposure of Polytheism that has 
been preserved; their argument is well sustained, they are 
undisfigured by digressions, are written with remarkable can- 
dour, and above all are distinguished by a tone of liberality and 
toleration not often to be found in literary warfare. It had been 
too much the habit of Christian apologists to assail their op- 
ponents with unmeasured abuse, to reason on insufficient poonle: 9 
and to perplex and weaken them by the subtleties of Alexandrian 
philosophy. To meet, then, with a writer who relies only on his 
own good sense and the strength of his cause is at once a novelt 
and a pleasure, and it would be well if his example had been 
followed more frequently. By writing in a calm and rational 
manner Prudentius possessed a great advantage over his prede- 
cessors, for he is seldom betrayed into a groundless accusation, 
and what he has to say he says plainly and sensibly. Commenc- 
ing with an examination into the true character of Paganism, he 
goes on to examine the causes of its long continuance, which he 
very rightly assigns to education and example, but insists 
strongly on the importance of external influence. The authority 
of the state and the impression made by a splendid ceremonial 
are of great weight, he says, in perpetuating any religion. 
Alluding next to the deification of certain of the emperors and 
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the adoration of inanimate objects, he passes on to a notice of 
the inhuman ceremonies connected with the old religion, and 
reprobates, in one of his finest passages, the bloody atrocities of 
the arena. The remainder of the book is occupied with an 
account of the subversion of Paganism under Constantine, and 
terminates with a graceful compliment to his eloquent opponent. 
The second is of a different nature, for it consists merely of a 
selection of passages from the petition of Symmachus, with the 
metrical remarks of Prudentius immediately below them: the 
merit lies entirely in the first. 

It is not possible, in a mere sketch like this, to enter into a 
detailed examination of his many compositions. They vary 
exceedingly in their character. They are allegorical, contro- 
versial, commemorative, lyric; but whatever they are, there is 
the same fatal copiousness, and the same inability to preserve 
symmetry and proportion. A reflection that would have ve 
well filled four or five lines is hammered out through a enieal, 
and dwelt on till it has ceased to signify anything. Moreover, 
in many cases the subject is singularly ill-chosen. There is no 
reason, of course, why an argument should not be put into verse, 
and indeed sometimes it is a positive advantage. If Dryden had 
published a pamphlet instead of writing the ‘Hind and the 
Panther,’ it may be doubted if his reputation would have stood 
so high. But conceive a man writing a poem he calls ‘ Psychoma- 
chia,’ and introducing the Virtues and Vices contending, ‘ more 
Homerico,’ on the field of battle! Fides breaks the neck of 
Idolatria ; Pudicitia crushes Libido with a huge stone; Anger, 
unable to irritate Patience, kills himself in despair. The victors 
erect the walls of New Jerusalem. It is absurd, then, to extol 
Prudentius as a great poet; he rose seldom and with difficulty, 
and when he did.so tell almost immediately. His judgment and 
his taste are perpetually at fault. Relatively, indeed, to others of 
his class, he holds a high position, and yet it would not be diffi- 
cult to name individual poems which are superior to any he has 
written. But to speak of him as equalling any of the great 
poets of antiquity, seems really to indicate utter ignorance of the 
nature of poetry. His works are valuable, but it is to be feared 
there are not many people who will regard them with any great 
interest or admiration. 

But one other Christian poet is discoverable in Spain during the 
fifth century: a deacon named Dracontius, of whose life little is 
known, has left two poems, one entitled ‘ De Deo,’ in three books 
of hexameters, containing over two thousand verses, partly on the 
creation, partly on profane history; and another addressed to 
Gunthar, King of the Vandals, in which he apologizes for not 
having celebrated his victories, and begs to be released from his 
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present confinement. They are both exceedingly barbarous, and 
deserve mention only as illustrating the tendency of the age." 
On passing from Italy and Spain into France, we are at once 
struck by the intellectual pre-eminence of the latter. In the 
first two there was little activity, little difference of opinion, and 
hardly any agitation of important questions. But in France, at 
least in the southern portion of it, we find the most complete 
representation of the distinctive character of the century, vivid 
contrasts between the various component elements, great and 
unceasing intellectual exertion, and witness more clearly than 
elsewhere the victory of the Church over both the Roman and 
barbarian societies. At its commencement a civil society, the 
features of which were essentially Roman, is to be found im full 
organization. There were the great land-owners, who for the 
most part had been at one time or another members of the senate, 
and who were consequently known as the senatorial families ; 
there were the curiales, the burghers and magistrates of the 
different towns, for in this century the municipal system was 
strongly prevalent ; and lastly there were the people properly so- 
called, that is, free labourers and mechanics with a sprinkling of 
‘coloni’ or slaves. Numerous schools, moreover, existed, some 
of great reputation, in which rhetoric and grammar, philosophy, 
law and medicine were taught almost exclusively to Roman 
students. It may appear from this ee at first sight that 
the civil society was firmly constituted, that it possessed within 
itself means of self-education, and that we may look to find 
writings of merit produced by its members. But this solidity 
of organization was only apparent. The senatorial families were 
sunk for the most part in sloth and debauchery, and at best 
trifled away their time in frivolous verses and pedantic epistles. 
They were moreover not so much an aristocracy as a body of 
dependent functionaries, unable and unwilling to make any effort, 
and possessing little influence over the inferior classes. The 
curiales, on their part, were negligent of their duty, disliked 
and evaded municipal offices, and those offices were before long 
discharged by ecclesiastics. The two lower orders, the freemen 
and the slaves or semi-slaves, were generally Christian, 
though, politically considered, they belong ‘o the civil society. 
Lastly, there was a growing disinclination for study, and a grow- 
ing diminution of the number of students. We turn now to the 
Church, and are at once struck with the wonderful activity that 
it exhibited. An unceasing communication was kept up between 
the Gauline clergy and the great doctors of the age. Deputations 





? Migne, tom. 60. Quite an erroneous account is given by Scheell, Hist. de la 
Lit. Rom. iii. 106, 
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and treatises were perpetually starting for Hippo or Bethlehem, 
and returning laden with instructions and advice. Moreover, 
shortly after the commencement of the century, the great mon- 
asteries sprang up, and became not so much the retreats of 
morose devotees, as schools of philosophical theology. It was 
among the inhabitants of these secluded colleges that the great 
questions of the age, the mysteries of predestination, and the 
principles of biblical psychology, found their warmest advocates 
or investigators. he controversies produced by these and 
similar questions occasioned innumerable tracts and dissertations, 
and in truth it may be doubted if any religious differences have 
been more fertile in polemical literature. The Church again had 
been enriched with a noble ritual and glittered with a gorgeous 
ceremonial, at all times a powerful attraction, and more especially 
so in a — of ignorance and superstition. It was over such a 
civil and such an ecclesiastical society that the barbarians began 
shortly to sweep, but the fate they experienced was widely 
different. The civil society fell, not indeed irrevocably or with- 
out exercising a marked influence on their destroyers, but from 
the position it had occupied before. Yet throughout this disas- 
trous era the Church, though harassed at places, stood firm and 
unshaken, and as its fury abated, rose strengthened and intact. 
The most important of the controversies that agitated the 
Gauline Church was unquestionably that which arose out of 
the heresy originated by Pelagius. About the year 405 that 
famous heresiarch began to disseminate his views at Rome, 
and attempted to reconcile in one harmonious system the 
conflicting theories of predestination and free will. In the judg- 
ment of the Church he gave an undue preponderance to the 
latter, and after various fortunes his creed and his adherents were 
condemned. But his opinions had excited too much interest to 
be summarily.disposed of, and many thought that his adversaries 
had been led in the heat of the argument too far in the other direc- 
tion. They conceived, in particular, that many of the positions 
of Augustine were untenable ; that his opinions on sanctification 
and the immediate agency of the Holy Spirit tended to exclude 
all moral freedom, and that he had represented the grace of God 
acting on a willing mind as a predestined necessity from which 
there was no escape. The most eminent of those who took this 
view of the question was John Cassian, the great patron of mon- 
achism in Gaul, at that time abbot of St. Victor at Marseilles. 
But a formidable enemy was preparing to assault him. Prosper 
better known as Prosper of Keatalan, was a learned layman of 
that age, who leant strongly to the Augustinian doctrine, and 
he wrote, as did Hilary, to inform Augustine of the re-appearance 
of Pelagianism. The great doctor immediately responded by 
NO. CXXXIV.—N.S. BB 
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publishing his treatise on Predestination and Final Persever- 
ance, and Prosper contributed his poem ‘De Ingratis’ (Of the 
Graceless), the deniers of effectual grace, to the war of letters 
and tracts. 

Of this composition M. Guizot has gone so far as to remark, 
that it is one of the happiest efforts of philosophical poetry that 
ever emanated from the bosom of Christianity. Dr. Milman, on 
the other hand, observes that the Latin language was here forced 
to become the exponent of theological prepossessions; and so no 
doubt it was. But what then? If that is a fault, it is one common 
to this poem and all medieval poems, and indeed to the whole 
cycle of patristic literature. There were hardly any poems what- 
ever, for seven or eight centuries, that did not represent a theolo- 
gical prepossession of some kind. The whole a of medieval 
poetry is the history of its emancipation from theology. ‘To say, 
then, of one particular poem, that it represents that which all 
others of its class represent, may be to condemn the class, but is 
surely unjust to the single composition. It is as unfair in 
criticism, as it would be in biography, to describe a man of the 
last century as a debauchee, because, at a time when heavy 
drinking was the fashion, he drank his bottle or two of port 
after dinner : 

‘respice primum, 
Et scrutare viros: faciunt hi plura: sed illos 
Defendit numerus juncteeque umbone phalanges.’ 

It is the system, and not the individual. But if Dr. Milman’s 
objection goes too far, so likewise does the praise of M. Guizot. 

hat are the happiest political efforts of Christian philosophy ? 
‘The Divine Comedy,’ or ‘ Paradise Lost,’ or, if we are to speak 
only of the Latin, the poem of Palearius on the ‘Immortality 
of the Soul,’ or of ‘ Buchanan on the Sphere,’ or the four books of 
Daniel Heinsius on ‘Contempt of Death’? It would be difficult 
probably to decide what they were in such a way as to satisfy every 
one ; but who would venture to assert that the thousand hexameters 
or so of Prosper are equal to any one of these poems? The versi- 
fication, in the first place, is not comparable for an instant; and 
though the subject is of an interest as great and lasting as any of 
them, it is not so treated as to render it popular. The fault lay 
not in the theme, but in the writer ; it is as if the ‘Essay on Man’ 
had been written by Phillips instead of Pope. This poem, how- 
ever, was not the only composition of Prosper; he has left a 
number of epigrams, as they have been termed, but which are merely 
metrical renderings of detached sentences of S. Augustine, and two 
other productions have been ascribed to him, though on somewhat 
doubtful authority. The first of these, a short poem to his wife, 
which has been much jadmired, and is written partly in an 
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anacreontic metre and partly in elegiac, is assigned by some to 
Paulinus of Nola, and consists of an exhortation to a religious 
life; the second, on Divine Providence, consists of nearly a 
thousand hexameters, but it seems clear, from passages of it that 
bear upon Pelagianism, that Prosper could not have been its 
author. It was written about 416 in the midst of the barbarian 
invasions ;! and the object of the poet, similar to that of Salvian, 
was to assert the fact of a ruling Providence, and to justify the 
ways of God even while the world was being oppressed by 
unutterable calamities. 

The Pelagian was not the only controversy of that age. As in 
it the foundations of moral government had been examined, so in 
the dispute about the nature of the soul, men turned their atten- 
tion to the principles of psychology. It was indeed at first an 
attempt to import some of the older philosophical theories into 
the prevalent religion. The Church fiad long held the doctrine 
of its corporeity ; discussions certainly had taken place on the 
matter, but the great majority of the early Fathers considered it a 
manifest fact. The corporeality of the soul, says Tertullian, is 
clear to every one who reads the Gospel: Arnobius enters into a 
long and elaborate argument against those who hold it to be of a 
spiritual nature. But towards the beginning of the fifth century 
the opposite opinion began to = ground, received the sanction 
. of Augustine, and was agitated throughout the Church. In Gaul 
especially it was debated with great fervour, and Faustus, a 
bishop of Riez, having written and circulated a letter in which 
the material hypothesis was sustained, Mamertius Claudian, a 

riest of the diocese of Vienne, and one of the most learned of 

is countrymen, composed a long ee treatise to refute 
him. But what is here to be noticed is not so much the occurrence 
of this controversy as that certain poems have been attributed to 
Mamertius, but on extremely inadequate grounds. ‘The hymn 
‘Pange lingua,’ for example, was clearly written by Fortunatus, 
who died early in the seventh century, and the poem ‘Contra 
Poetas Vanos’ is only given as his on doubtful authority. But 
whoever was the yor it probably belongs to this century, and, 
though very brief, deserves nathedee attention. Its object is to 
create a distaste for all kinds of secular poetry, and to exhort those 
who had any talent for writing it to devote themselves exclusively 
to Biblical subjects. It is chiefly valuable, therefore, as explaining 
in some degree the rapid downfall of classical literature, for the 
antagonism that existed between the theological and the classical 





a ‘Heu! cede decenni 
Vandalicis gladiis sternimur et Geticis.’"—34, 35. 
These incursions began at the close of the year 406. 
? Migne, tom. 53, p. 786. 
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schools is here clearly manifested. The former, not content with 
having supplanted the latter, would be satisfied with nothing 
less than its entire destruction. If, then, we find that so early as 
the fifth century profane subjects were proscribed, or at all events 
regarded with intolerant dislike, we may cease to wonder at the 
entirely theological cast of medieval poetry. If it began by 
regarding a poem on the legend of Pyrrha and Prometheus as a 
serious offence, what surprise can be felt at its contining itself to 
the paraphrase and the hymn? 
e ancient Greek colony of Marseilles produced one of the 
best Latin poets of this age, though he employed himself only in 
araphrase. Claudius Victor, or Victorinus, for there are many 
amie about his name and age, was during the earlier 
ortion of the fifth century a rhetorician at that city, but a 
camel and zealous Christian. The three books of hexameters 
he has left us embrace only the first nineteen chapters of Genesis, 
but are, with the exception perhaps of the subsequent work of 
Avitus, the best of the scriptural paraphrases, The descriptions, 
and especially the speeches that he puts into the mouth of Adam 
and of Satan, are full of merit. The lines are at times nervous and 
spirited, and though the nature of the task precludes any origin- 
ality, it is evident that he was far from void of imagination or 
taste. But if his Commentaries, as he terms them, are good, his 
only other poem, one on the corrupt morality of his contempora- | 
ries, is greatly inferior, though not without interest.’ It is merely 
a brief complaint that nothing is held sacred among men but 
gain, and nothing desired among women but finery ; indeed, he 
had apparently a low opinion of the sex, for he remarks, in a 
couple of lines which Ben Jonson might have converted into a 
sparkling lyric, that, after all, women are little more than looking- 
glasses, in which the example of their husbands is reflected. 

The peculiar condition of the Gauline society is nowhere more 
distinctly pourtrayed than in the copious remains of Sidonius 
Apollinaris, who combined in his own person both the civil and 
religious elements, for he belonged to a senatorial family and late 
in life became Bishop of Clermont. His voluminous writings 
consist entirely of letters and poems which, though highly illus- 
trative of the period, are wholly destitute of original excellence, 
and, indeed, for the most part, a mass of pedantry and frivolity. 
To make little verses, to pay little compliments, and to indite 
little affected epistles to one another, were the principal occupa- 
tions of the Romanised clergy. Sidonius, it should be remembered, 
although a bishop, was one of a small clique of literati, who had 
carried with them into the Church an old partiality for epigrams 





1 De Perversis suse Htatis Moribus Epistola. Migne, tom. 61. It consists of 
about a hundred hexameters. 
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and copies of verses commemorative of all kinds of insignificant 
events, and who never entirely sunk the patrician in the priest. 
Ecclesiastics of whatever rank, they perpetuated in their new 
character the tastes that had marked them in their civil career ; 
they put on the vestures of the Church, and continued to write in 
the spirit of laymen. But this was far from being an advantage; 
for the truth is, that in that age the laity wrote infinitely worse 
than the clergy. Of what does the civil literature consist? A 
chronicle or two, a few pedantic treatises by grammarians, a few 
rhetorical panegyrics, and a host of wretched little poems, epi- 
grams, inscriptions, idylls, epithalamia, epitaphs. The whole body 
of it is not worth one tract of Augustine or Jerome, and much less 
equal to the collective literature of the Church. And the reason 
is surely plain: the literature of the Church represented a prin- 
ciple and a purpose, and that of the civilians was without pur- 
pose, without energy, the echo of a voice that had long been 
silent. The writings of the churchmen may be wearisome, but 
who would exchange Salvian for Nazarius, or Prosper for Numa- 
tian? Now, it is precisely because there was a lay or civil 
element in the mind of Sidonius, that his writings were worse 
than those of his contemporaries. He attempted to do what no 
man yet has done with success—to treat theology as one of the 
‘ belles lettres;’ to give it, if the phrase may be permitted, an air 
of the world and of society. The name of ea may, perhaps, 
suggest itself, But that great prelate,even amid the applause of 
a corrupted court, was never forgetful of the dignity of theology. 
He knew perfectly well that that arduous and noble science was 
not to be degraded by an alliance with the frivolous fashions and 

dantic usages of the day; he rather raised men to his own 
evel than debased himself to theirs. Or take one other instance, 
an instance, perhaps, still more directly in point. ‘The Provincial 
Letters,’ it may be said, are a monument of erudition and polite- 
ness, a signal example of theological questions treated with all 
the ease and grace incidental to a man of the world. But in 
reality they are much more than this. Who ever read those 
noble compositions without seeing on every page the bright and 
clear spirit of the author shining through them, without rising 
with his eloquence, without being indignant with his indignation, 
and sorrowful at his regret? Who can fail to perceive that 
under those brilliant and harmonious periods the fire of a great 
mind is burning, and the accomplishment of a great purpose 
going forward? Had Pascal been merely an accomplished gen- 
tleman with a turn for irony, the world would possibly have 
forgotten his exposure of Vasquez and Escobar. It was because 
he was something greater than this, something far above even a 
spirited and graceful writer, that the world has remembered it. 
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But the man we are here speaking of, this bishop of the fifth 
century with his bastard classicism, was devoid even of ability, 
and when he attempted to write like a civilian succeeded only in 
writing like a pedant. Nature intended him for.a grammarian, 
fortune made him a bishop, and fashion converted him into a 
scribbler of detestable verses. It may be added that he was 
likewise a shameless sycophant. 

And what are now the remaining poems of this age? Three 
only that have not been mentioned: a poem on Agriculture by 
Palladius, a civilian of Poictiers, a long metrical Life of §. 
Gregory of Tours by Paulinus of Perigueux, and a kind of 
monody on his own misfortunes, the production of another 
Paulinus, commonly mentioned as Paulinus of Pella. We are 
at the end of the century. Let us look, then, at the position of 
affairs, and into the complexion of the coming time. 

It can never be repeated too frequently, that it was in this age 
that the Church rose into a dominant power, and took a definite 
and lasting form. In Italy, in Spain, in Gaul, it widened while 
consolidating its authority, and gained a firm hold on the barba- 
rian mind. In a word, at its conclusion the Church was not only 
safe but triumphant; surviving one empire, it had laid the 
foundations of another of its own. The period of its long 
catholicity had commenced, and it was to go on prospering and 
increasing till its name had gone out into all lands. The fifth 
century reveals to the world the great trial and the great victory 
of the catholic faith, Turn for a moment to the ages that suc- 
ceeded it. What, for example, is the great event of the sixth 
century ? The conquests of ‘Theodoric, the wars of the Merovin- 
gians? No, but the foundation of the Benedictine order. Of the 
seventh? Indisputably the publication of the Koran, but we 
speak here only of the Christian world. The domination of the 
Lombards? the negotiations with Byzantium? No, but in this 
iron age, this nadir of the human mind, the empire of the Church 
only is visible, the Church represented by Isidore and Aldhelm. 
Of the eighth? The Carlovingian empire certainly, at its close, 
but it is emphatically the age of the missionaries, the age of 
Winfried, of Corbinian, of Permin, of Lebwin. 

We have seen that, at the end of the fifth century, classical 
literature had been almost entirely supplanted by ecclesiastical ; 
that poetry had ceased to be secular, and become everywhere reli- 

ious. A few scattered fragments of the former which belong to 
the following age may indeed be discovered in the ‘ Anthologia,’ 
and to it we may refer the dull compositions of Maximianus and 
Priscian. But the general fact is unquestioned, and in reality 





1 Poets Latini Minores, ed. Lemaire, vol. iv. 
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the sixth century ee set its seal upon what was already an 
accomplished fact. The great bishop who at its close was the 
head of Western Christianity gave only the last blow to an 
element that was expiring through its own corruption: Gregory 
was to the last vestiges of ancient literature what in the same 
age Justinian had been to the last remnants of ancient philosophy ; 
but both the literature and the philosophy were already doomed. 
It was not, however, so much classical estes itself that excited 
the reprobation of Gregory, it was the influence it exercised and 
the attempt men made to preserve in their writings somewhat of 
its outward form, even where their subject was widely different. 
The truth is that, although classicism had expired, it had left 
behind it, if we may venture the phrase, a kind of after-glow, 
the reflection of a splendour that had ceased to exist. Take for 
example the most famous writer of the age, Boethius; and Chris- 
tian or not, matters little to the argument. He forms himself, so far 
as he can, upon the ancient models: he will be Cicero, if possible, 
in his philosophy, and in his poems Horace, if he can, Seneca if 
he must. The lyrics indeed that are interspersed through his 
‘Consolation’ are a conspicuous proof of the influence that was still 
exercised by the older element; of its authority over great and 
powerful minds.’ But it may be said, perhaps, that Boethius was 
not a Christian, that at all events it is doubtful if he was, and 
that it was therefore natural for him to recur to pagan antiquity. 
Take the writings then of his contemporary Ennodius, who was 
not merely a Christian convert but a bishop of the Church, and 
an active and influential bishop. This prelate composed two 
books of poems in various metres, of which the first consists of 
epistles and hymns, and the second entirely of epigrams. But 
this book of epigrams is one of the most grotesque productions 
that can be conceived ; it is half Martial, half hagiology. - After 
respectful verses ‘ de Gerontio Episcopo’ we come —_ epigrams 
‘de anu quadam,’ which in one sense are extremely Horatian ; 
after pious reflections on the life of S. Ambrose succeed little 
verses upon drinking cups on which the loves of Pasiphae had 
been carved. The man is a Janus; Christian on one side, he is 
pagan on the other: he delights the fathers of the Church with 
nis eloquence at a council, and goes home to write epigrams 
almost as shameless as those of Ausonius. Let us, however, go 
still further: let us cross the Alps, and see if this reflection is to 
be found beyond them. The most famous of the poets who wrote 
under the Merovingians was no doubt Ecdecius Avitus, who in 





1 One of the most elegant poets of the age was Merobandes Scholasticus, a 
Spaniard, who subsequently taught rhetoric’ in Italy, but only twenty-nine of his 
hexameters have been preserved. Hist. littéraire de la France, ii. 388. Migne, tom, 61. 
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490 acceded to the hereditary bishopric of Vienne, and continued 
for thirty-five years to be a powerful member of the Gaulish 
hierarchy. His extant works consist of letters, homilies, theo- 
logical treatises, and six ners in hexameter verse, all of them on 
religious or scriptural subjects. Now the influence of classicism 
is shown in the form he gave to these compositions. His versi- 
fication, for the most part polished and nervous, contains abundant 
proof of the time and attention he had devoted to Virgil. To 
say that it has blemishes is merely to say that it was written in 
the sixth century, when, let a man imitate whom he would, he was 
certain to be barbarous at times. The fact of the imitation, the 
fact of the effort remains untouched, and is strong evidence that 
the old masters, pagan though they were, were still regarded as 
models for posterity. But there is another and very different 
interest which of late years has been attached to these poems 
of Avitus, and in which this country has a peculiar share. 
M. Guizot, in one of the most profound and admirable of his works, 
has drawn an elaborate comparison between the three books of 
Avitus, ‘On the Creation,’ ‘On Original Sin,’ and ‘ On the Expul- 
sion,’ and the ‘ Paradise Lost’ of Milton; and such was the interest 
it excited at the time, that a writer in ‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ did 
not hesitate to declare that we must cease to look upon Milton as 
an original poet. Now, in the first place, we are not aware that 
wee. the partial resemblances pointed out, there is any evidence 
that Milton was familiar with the early school of Christian 
poetry. But he was a deep theologian, an accomplished scholar, 
a man, as Coleridge said of Jeremy Taylor, of oceanic reading, 
and it may well be that in the course of his studies he had fallen 
on this curious and half-forgotten literature. It may even be 
admitted, that it is very possible he was acquainted with the 
whole cycle of early and medieval paraphrasts, with Juvencus, 
with Dracontius, with Victor of Marseilles, with Avitus himself, 
and with his successors. But we venture to say that he does not 
resemble Avitus more closely than he does any of the others. 
There are passages in Juvencus, and especially in Victor, quite as 
similar to passages in ‘ Paradise Lost’ as those-of Avitus which 
M. Guizot has cited. The truth, we imagine, is that when a 
number of men write on exactly the same subject, there is almost 
sure to be a great identity of expression and thought. How 
many resemblances are there in literature which are perfectly 
fortuitous, and are the result merely of a common subject! 
There is a passage in Columbanus, for instance, on old age, very 
like the famous description of Shakespeare ; and Shakespeare, we 
suspect, never heard of Columbanus in his life. But it is idle to 
amass examples, nor can we in these limits fully develop the 
subject ; but it may safely be said that Milton owed no more to 
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Avitus than he did to any other of the paraphrasts, that is, if he 
owed anything at all to any of them. 

But the poems of Avitus, and especially the three that have 
been indicated, are poems of great merit, and far superior to 
most others of the time. They indicate a strong power of imagi- 
nation, the descriptions in them are spirited and well drawn, 
and they approach more nearly to the spirit of modern poetry 
than any other of the ecclesiastical poems. It is not, however, in 
Avitus only that the influence of the extinct literature is to be 
found ; it is discoverable in the prose of Gregory of Tours, and 
the voluminous verse of his contemporary Fortunatus, who died 
at the termination of the century. Now Fortunatus not only 
deserves notice as the creator of an era in hymnology, but 
from the fact that at his death there was a long break in the 
hitherto continuous chain of sacred poets. There was not indeed 
an absolute barrenness of versifiers, for many metrical lives of 
the saints date from this period; but it may be said, roughly 
speaking, that from the commencement of the seventh century 
till the latter portion of the eighth, there were, with the exception 
of Aldhelm and Bede, no writers of verse who deserve attention. 
In other words, when we have extricated ourselves from the sixth 
century, there is nothing to delay us till we arrive at the Carlo- 
vingian empire. And here it should be remembered that all late 


historians agree in eae the seventh century, and the first half 


of the eighth, as the period during which ignorance and barbarism 
were most profound. ‘If,’ says M. Guizot, ‘we consider in its 
‘entirety the history of the human mind, in modern Europe, 
‘ from the fifth century up to our own days, we should find, I think, 
‘that the seventh century is the lowest point to which it has 
* descended, the nadir of its course, so to speak: with the end of 
‘the eighth began its movement of progress.’ ‘France,’ says 
Hallam, ‘had reached her lowest point about the beginning of 
‘the eighth century.’ They remark, moreover, that during this 
period the intellectual condition of England and Ireland was far 
above that of the Continent, and that it was famous for its schools 
and colleges. Let us see, then, for a moment, how far this is 
borne out by the state and locality of the single art of metrical 
composition: and let us remember that the contemporaries of 
Fortunatus, Gregory the Great, the author, among innumer- 
able other writings, of several hymns, and the missionaries 
Columba and Columbanus, both metrical and hymnic writers, 
died at or about the end of the sixth century. Who were their 
successors? In Italy they had absolutely none but writers of 
metrical histories of the saints, and the same is the case in 
France. Turn to Spain, whose last poet of any distinction was 
Dracontius, in the fifth century : what is the history of the period 
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which intervened between that time and the Moslem invasion ? 
It is a blank in history altogether, the records only of a sacer- 
dotal caste ruling over a nation of savages. The Visigothic 
period is rejected by historians of Spanish literature as altogether 
ante-national, but it nevertheless possessed a literature of its own, 
which, like that of the rest of Europe, was exclusively theological ; 
and this theological literature contains, as might be expected, 
many metrical compositions. Thus early in the sixth century we 
meet with two books of elegiacs, the work of Orientius, Bishop of 
Illiberis, consisting respectively of 618 and 418 lines, and con- 
taining exhortations to abstain from the business and pleasures of 
the world; compositions as barbarous as thick ignorance could 
make them.! In the following century we find hymns attri- 
buted, though probably without foundation, to Isidore,? an 
edition of Dracontius, and a volume of poems on miscellaneous 
subjects, on particular churches, on peace, on the summer, on the 
approach of old age, and so on, by Eugenius, Archbishop of 
Toledo, and minor works of the same description given on 
doubtful authority to Ildefonsus and Julian, metropolitans of the 
same see. Of all these, it can be said only that they are corrupt 
to the last degree ; in many cases they are written in a kind of 
bastard Latinity, and apparently without a knowledge even of the 
elements of prosody. <A search, no doubt, through the pages of 
Antonio may elicit the names of many other versifiers of the 
Visigothic era, but the fact of their barbarity and of the utter 
decadence of Latin poetry will probably remain unshaken. It is 
not in Spain that we can look for the successor of Fortunatus. 
And now we can see why it is that the death of that poet 
constitutes in reality an epoch in medieval poetry, and how it 
happened that after that event there occurred a kind of inter- 
regnum in the unbroken succession that had been going on 
since the days of Commodian. What M. Guizot and Mr. Hallam 
have said of literature in general, and of learning in general, is as- 
suredly true as to one branch of learning and literature ; poetry, or 
what by courtesy is termed poetry, became barbarous as well as 
prose after the end of the sixth century. And yet, paradoxical 
as it may sound, this period was pre-eminently poetic; but its 
etry is not to be found in hexameters and pentameters. It is 
in the heroism of its missionaries, in its monastic cloisters, in 
its sermons, and in its countless legends of the saints, that we 
must seek for the true element of its poetry. Puerile as those 
legends may now seem, they embodied a prevalent belief, afforded 
ample scope for imagination, and reflect with singular fidelity 





1 Migne, tom. 81-4. 
2 Acta Sanctorum, Feb. 5th, 8. Agatha. See also Fabricius, Bib. Lat., v. 316. 
3 Migne, tom. 87. 
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the strange fancies and the curious customs of an unenlightened 
age. A period of darkness and ignorance, in which there is an 
inability to — a great poem, is in one sense certain to be a 
romantic and poetic age, but its poetry is translated into action. 
Faith, honour, devotion, daring, love,—these qualities have ceased 
to attract us in its verse, but we see on all sides and in all 
situations the poetry which is inseparable from human life, 
spreading abroad, and breaking like light through the gloom 
surrounding it. Poetry no longer consists in composition ; it 
exists in the situation, and is uttered in deeds. 

Once more let us refer to Fortunatus, who represents to us the 
close of an era, and is the last representative of a school. His 
life offers a singular picture of the age. An Italian by birth, he 
passed in that country the first thirty years of his life, and then 
transferred himself to France, travelling, as it would seem, as a 
kind of wandering minstrel, the prototype of the troubadour and 
the trouvére. He settled at last at the court of Sigebert, King of 
Austrasia, and here devoted himself to the production of that 
class of poems which are now considered the especial province of 
the laureate, to verses on incidental events, epithalamia, and 
elegies on the decease of eminent persons. But after a while he 
took leave of Sigebert and set out to visit the tomb of 8. Martin 
of Tours, the most famous and popular of medizeval saints, where 
it was his fortune to meet with Queen Radegonde, the wife of 
Clotairc 1., who, agreeably to the fashion of the age, had forsaken 
her husvand and retired to a monastic life. With this princess he 

uickly became intimate ; she regarded him with great esteem, 
and he finally became the almoner and chaplain of her convent. 
It was while holding these offices that he addressed to her all the 
little frivolous poems which have been illustrated by M. Guizot, 
and composed the greater portion of his works. After her death 
he was chosen Bishop of Poictiers, and died at the commence- 
ment of the seventh century. 

His works have been spoken of as voluminous, and a list 
of them will show clearly that they are so, and at the same 
time indicate their character. Independently then of seven 
lives of saints, of some letters or theological treatises in prose, 
of four books of hexameters on the life of §. Martin of Poa, 
attributed likewise to Paulinus of Perigueux, he has left two 
hundred and forty-nine pieces of verse in nearly every variety of 
metre. Of these there are fifteen in honour of certain cathedrals, 
churches, and oratories, written at the time of their construction 
or dedication; twenty-nine to or about Gregory of Tours; twenty- 
seven to S. Radegonde and the Abbess of the convent at Poictiers ; 
thirty epitaphs, and one hundred and forty miscellaneous pieces, 
addressed to all kinds of persons and written on all kinds of 
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occasions. But as to their value, that is a very different question. 
Valuable in one sense they certainly are, for they throw consider- 
able light on the nature and customs of the period, and we can 
see in them many indications of the humanising influence of the 
Church during a barbarous age ;' but taken merely as poems, 
they are utterly worthless. They bear, in fact, about the same 
relation to the works of the great masters that the stuff of the 
Della Crusca school of the last century bears to the poetry of 
Milton and Gray. Where they are not dull they are sure to be 
frivolous, and indeed for the most part are an impartial combina- 
tion of frivolity and dulness. Through ten thousand detestable 
and corrupt elegiacs the reader may labour in vain to find a 
vigorous thought or a graceful image, for they form a measureless 
desert in which there is no oasis to be found. Yet no sooner does 
this same man divest himself of the shackles of classical versifi- 
cation, and deal with the looser metre of the hymn, than he moves 
with dignity and freedom, and is distinguished for the force and 
propriety of his style. His writings indeed do not form an era 
in hymnology ; his predecessor 8. Ambrose, his contemporary S. 
Gregory, were perhaps his equals, and he was far excelled by his 
successors, Adam of Victor and Thomas of Celano. But a most 
competent critic, in reviewing the characteristic excellences of the 
medizval hymnists, has made especial reference to the exquisite 
typology of Fortunatus in these productions.? Moreover, inde- 
pendently of the intrinsic merit of his hymns, of the _— and it 
might almost be said of the enthusiasm with which they are 
marked, they are interesting for a very different reason, for they 
clearly heulaten the introduction of the rhyme. The perfect 
rhyme, indeed, they do not contain; it was the production of a 
later age, but so far as assonance, or a partial assonance, can indi- 
cate it, they may assuredly claim the honour of doing so. And 
here a most interesting question presents itself,—a question, it is 
true, that has been debated a hundred times, but which has never, 
to this hour, been satisfactorily determined. How far did these 
assonant hymns, and subsequently to them the introduction of the 
rhyme generally into Latin verse, lead to its introduction in 
modern languages? Was it to the Arabs of Spain, or to the 
hymns of the Christian Church, and the poems of monastic 
rhymers, that the earliest’of the trans-alpine States which emerged 





1 It may be proved, from numberless sources, that the Church, though defaced 
by episcopal ambition and asceticism, was still the defence of the weak against 
the strong. S. Germain, S. Wandregisilus, 8, Cesaire, S. Sulpicius, all of them 
were the protectors of the feeble and helpless. Fortunatus, in one of the passages 
alluded to, interferes in behalf of a girl who had been carried off from her 
parents. 

2 Mediseval Hymns and Sequences, by Rev. J. M. Neale, Principal of Sackville 
College. 16mo. 1863. 
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from barbarism owed the varied rhymes of their canzos and 
sirventes? Was it the Moor, or the monk, who supplied the 
provincial poet with the key-note of his song? 

The names of the two missionaries, Columba and Columbanus, 
have been mentioned as falling in some degree within the list of 
metrical writers of the sixth century; but the few hymns of the 
famous Abbot of Iona are deserving of no special remark : his 
lines on ‘ The Last Day,’ are perhaps the most striking he has 
written! The poems, however, of Columbanus, the apostle of 
Germany as he has been termed, are of much greater interest 
although of limited extent. ‘The first of them is an epistle 
addressed to a friend named Hunaldus, and consists of ninety- 
three hexameters, the first seventeen of which form the acrostic of 
Columbanus Hunaldo. It turns more especially on the shortness 
of life, the miseries of old age, and the caiiaenie of riches ; 
it forms, in fact, a little homily on the text of ‘Omnia vanitas.’ 
The second consists of two hundred and seven monostichs in hex- 
meter measure, which greatly resemble the 'y@uat Movooriyor of 
the Greek ‘ Anthology,’ except that they have a more theological 
aspect, though for the most part they are mere apothegms or 
moral rules for conduct, intended for general application. The 
remaining pieces—an epistle in verse, a hymn on the miseries of 
human life, and an epigram in four lines, probably on Queen 
Brunchild—present no features of particular interest. Two re- 
flections will probably occur to any one who peruses these poems 
of Columbanus: the first is, the great contrast their languid and 
almost despairing tone presents to the active and energetic life of 
the author; the second, that they manifest a large acquaintance 
with the classical masters: indeed, as will hereafter be observed, 
this acquaintance was long perpetuated, and it may be doubted 
if, at any time, it was entirely lost. It is, moreover, worthy of 
note, that none of the ultra-papistical tendencies with which 
Columbanus has been charged, are to be detected in his metrical 
productions. 

Of greater importance, however, than the works of these enter- 
a Irishmen are the poems which were written by Aldhelm and 

ede, and the versifiers of the Anglo-Saxon school. England, it 


may be remembered, in the middle of the sixth century had been 
entirely pagan, but at its close the kingdom of Kent had received 
the truth from Augustine, and the new doctrines were rapidly 
spreading. Nothing indeed can exceed the violence of Anglo- 

on fanaticism ; but it was the monastic life which especially 
took their fancy. No less than seven of their kings are said to 
have assumed the cowl, and ended their days in the retirement 





1 For these hymns see Colgan. Acta Sanctorum veteris et majoris Seotie Fol. 1645. 
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of the cloister. The influence of the bishops was great; the 
influence of the monks was still greater. To give one example 
out of a hundred that might be cited: at the founding of the 
monastery of Peterborough in 657, an enormous donation was 
voluntarily made by the king; but the abbot nevertheless had 
the effrontery to ask him for an additional island to accommodate 
his anchorets, and the king at once granted it, with expressions 
of pleasure.? 

he earliest of the Anglo-Saxon poets whom it is necessary to 
mention was Aldhelm, a man of noble, indeed royal descent, who 
early in life had travelled much on the Continent, and who on 
his return took the monastic vows, and was for upwards of thirty 
years Abbot of Malmesbury. One of the ablest and most learned 
ecclesiastics of his day, he was likewise a diligent composer of 
theological poems, of which he has left abundant specimens. But 
his verses, like all those of the Anglo-Saxon we te are extremely - 
unattractive, both in matter and form. The longest of them, which 
contains more lines than the first three books of the A®neid, is a 
prolix and wearisome composition, entitled ‘ De Laude Virginum,’ 
which possibly was read with pleasure by the monks of the period, 
but which it is doubtful if any human being has since had patience 
to peruse. It commences with an invocation to the Deity, eatin 
the persons to whom the praise of virginity belongs, extols the 
virtue of continence, and goes on to relate the history of a number 
of individuals who succeeded under inconceivable difficulties in pre- 
serving it intact. Of these some are scriptural characters, but by far 
the greater number are legendary or historical. We have Hilarion 
and Antony of Thebes, Eustochium and Demetrias, mixed together 
with Amos and Narcissus, Thecla and Victoria. The versification, 
moreover, is as bad as it can well be ; the ornamentation is tawdry 
in the last degree ; and it is not too much to say that its super- 
stition and credulity are inordinate. The poem again, ‘ De Octo 
principalibus Vitiis,’ is little more than a bad imitation of the 
‘Psychomachia’ of Prudentius. The ‘Ainigmata,’ as he calls them, 
are nothing but a number of short pieces of verse, from four to 
twelve or sixteen lines each, on various ordinary objects—clouds, 
bees, swallows, and the like, and are hopelessly puerile; and, in 
truth, the remainder of his poems are not a whit better than those 
that have been mentioned. Aldhelm is the dryest of ecclesiastical 
versifiers. Of imagination he was utterly devoid. He had neither 
taste, delicacy, nor energy. Just as a spider in some dusty corner 
can spin a certain quantity of web in a given time, so the abbot, 
hidden away in the interior of his monastery, could produce a 
given number of languid and spiritless lines, in a given metre, 





1 Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ad an. 657. 
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within so many hours. In truth, it was no difficult task for him, 
or for any other ecclesiastic of that time, to sit down and throw 
off a hundred hexameters or so about a subject on which they 
had thought much, and in a language which they understood 
colloquially as well as their own. There is no cause for astonish- 
ment at the vast number of medizval poets, for in point of fact 
every man who wrote at all was, or might have been, a writer of 
verses ; but Aldhelm at all events was the first to cultivate the 
art in this country,’ though it is probable that at his death the 
habit of metrical composition was common among the Anglo- 
Saxon monastics. Between the years 700-750, we meet with a 
considerable number of small and forgotten versifiers, whose pro- 
ductions were all of a theological character.? Besides these, 
however, there were two eminent men, whose names can never be 
mentioned without respect, though it must be confessed that, so 
far as their verses are concerned, they are little if at all superior 
to the others. Of these the earliest in point of time was Bede, 
who frequently solaced his leisure by the composition of hymns 
and Latin verses. But Bede, it is settled by all competent judges, 
though a man of much wider acquirements and of much greater 
ability, ranks below even Aldhelm as a poet. He was in reality 
a close and laborious student, a bookman, whose whole life was _ 
given to reading and making extracts, but who did not possess 
one of the qualifications for a great poet, or indeed a poet of any 
kind. His principal work, for example, is a long account of the 
miracles of §. Cuthbert, one of the most eminent of the northern 
monks, a violent ascetic, who finally died Bishop of Landisfarne 
about 887, and consists of 979 hexameters. It is as flat and bar- 
barous as can be well conceived. Of imagination, indeed, so far as 
the number and extravagance of the miracles are concerned, it is by 
no means devoid ; but of spirit, or anything ——— elegance of 
expression, it is utterly destitute. Of his other productions the 
‘Passio Sancti Justini Martyris,’ though attributed to him and 
found in most editions of his works, is undoubtedly spurious: the 
style and form differ entirely from those he adopted; and though 
the metre is regulated by accent instead of quantity, it is superior 
to anything of the kind that he actually wrote. The ‘Martyro- 
logium Poeticum,’ again, though in all probability his, is mainly 
marked by its exceeding dulness, and even its latest editor has 
only to say of it that its chief merit consists in its brevity. The 
remaining poems consist of hymns,—at least, such is the name 
given to them in the collections; but many of them are long 
poems, in the hexameter metre, on the seasons and the calendar, 





1 Giles, Patres Ecc]. Angl., Aldhelm, Introd. p. xvi. Turner, Anglo-Saxons, 
vol. iii. bk. ix. ch. v. 862. 
2 Ibid, 383. 
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though some are hymns, properly so called, on various saints and 
scriptural events, but they are all extremely indifferent. 

he other writer to whom we have adverted was Winifrid, 
or, as he is better known, Boniface, an English Benedictine 
monk, of noble birth, who, during the first half of the eighth 
century, evangelised among the German tribes. But his poetical 
remains are so scanty and of such little value, that, but for his 
eminent services to the Church, it would hardly have been worth 
while to mention them. With the exception of some rhymed 
lines, interspersed through his letters, they consist merely of 
short descriptive pieces, which are supposed to be uttered by the 
principal virtues, and which were written for the entertainment 
of his sister; they are exceedingly childish. Indeed, it may be 
said without exaggeration, not only of the verses of Boniface 
but of the whole cycle of Anglo-Saxon Latin poets, that they 
offer scarcely a single feature to attract interest or attention. 
And yet it was not so much sheer ignorance that occasioned this. 
Whoever looks into the letter of Aldhelm to Acircius, will see 
that he was intimately acquainted with the great poets of an- 
tiquity: that he has Virgil, Persius, Juvenal, Lucan at his 
fingers’ ends, as well as Juvencus and Sedulius, and their like, 
and that he understands perfectly the principles of metrical com- 
position. But, nevertheless, both he and the rest of the school 
were unable to imitate, with any happiness, the poems they ad- 
mired, and which they knew to be the best and most perfect of 
models. Directly they ventured within the magic circle of the 
classicalmetres, a species of enchantment came over them: the 
faculties, which just before were awake and active, became 
numbed and dull, and they droned on in piteous uniformity, 
without freedom and without grace. In learning, no doubt they 
were superior, not only to their contemporaries on the Continent, 
but to the older poets, Avitus and Fortunatus, yet they can no 
more be compared to Avitus and Fortunatus than can those 
poets to Virgil and Horace. Great as were their acquirements, 
and eminent as were the talents of many of them, as poets they 
were the dullest and the worst in Europe ; though, to be sure, the 
rest were so bad and so dull that nothing could well be worse. 
It would be a positive gain, rather than a loss, if we could ex- 
change the whole mass of their interminable verse for the Saxon 
hymns which Aldhelm is said to have sung at the bridge, or 
the genuine poems of Cadmon. Those productions, whatever 
their intrinsic merit, would be invaluable to the etymologist, and 
would afford more real insight into the heart and manner of the 
time than whole volumes of semi-barbarous hexameters. 





1 Turner, Anglo-Saxon Period, vol. iii. bk, ix. 
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And now we are approaching the end of the eighth century, 
and have arrived at length at the Carlovingian era; the canvas 
widens, the colours become richer and more varied, and we catch 
something of the glow and bloom of an heroic age. Yet it is far 
other from that gallant and golden time which has been imagined 
and described by the poets and romancers of many lands and of 
many generations. A period of almost unceasing war, it was at 
the same time emphatically an age of theology. Its records, its 
literature, present to us the great king, not so much the soldier 
and the conqueror as the friend and companion of learned eccle- 
siastics, as the centre of an intellectual circle. It is not so much his 
on as his person and his tastes of which they love to speak. 

ginhard, indeed, writing a professed history, may speak of the 
former, for it is the very object of his work; but he comes at 
last to his private and domestic character. In the same manner, 
the scholars and theologians he collected round him, the men 
who took part in the discussions in the school of the Palace, as 
it was termed, always prefer mentioning his tastes and his person 
to saying anything of his wars and his exploits. Incidentally, 
no doubt, the latter are spoken of; but with the ecclesiastics, as a 
rule, it is Charlemagne the defender of the Church, the patron of 
learning, the bestower of bishoprics and abbeys, rather than 
Charlemagne the destroyer of the Saxons, or the victor over the 
Arabs of Spain. It is his government, his administration, and 
especially the protection he extended to letters, to arts, and to 
sciences, such as they then were, that woke their admiration and 
were recorded by their gratitude. Again, it should never be 
forgotten, that though long use has rendered the appellation 
Charlemagne admissible in English, it conveys an erroneous 
notion of his origin: he was entirely and exclusively a German. 
And now, what, in a word, is the character of the poetry of this 
singular age, what is its distinctive feature as compared with that 
which has preceded it? We reply at once, that it was marked 
by a much greater complexity, both of subject and form, and 
that, though for the most pait theological, it will be found to 
indicate, faintly and timidly, the final emancipation of poetry 
from divinity. Of original and intrinsic merit it possesses little : 
it contains nothing that is great, nothing that is heroic. Pregnant 
as the age was with great events, men’s minds were yet too 
dwarfed to attain heroic growth, nor had they the gift of large 
and sounding utterance. Verses, indeed, they wrote, and their 
verses, as is unavoidable, pourtray much of the taste and nature 
of the time; but poems, in the true meaning of the word, they 
were incapable of producing. Nor was this for want of en- 
couragement. The great king had surrounded himself with a 
host of illustrious men, whom he had drawn from every quarter 
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of Europe ; he conversed with them familiarly, he attended their 
lectures, he interested himself in their pursuits, though he was 
comparatively uninformed, and he rewarded them with imperial 
munificence. But it is not in the power of munificence, however 
rincely, or of encouragement, however generous, to create and 
indle that diviner spark without which poetry is as a lifeless 
corpse, the mute remains of what was once a tuneful and a 
breathing soul. An age in which a German emperor calls him- 
self ‘David,’ and has for his poets Homer, a German, and 
Horace, an Englishman, does not promise much for the state of 
its A 
og that is best known, in connexion with the age of 
Charlemagne, is unquestionably that of Alcuin. Born and edu- 
cated at York, which then contained one of the best schools in 
Europe, he entered, about the year 782, into the service of the 
emperor, became the chief of the school of the Palace, and was 
at once his counsellor and friend. Yet, though intellectually the 
most profound and capable of his contemporaries, he merits for 
our ay ge but a passing notice. His verses, for he wrote 
largely in verse, never rise above a cold and dull uniformity : 
and, indeed, as is the case with the greatest number of these 
oets, the subjects he selected precluded anything like spirit or 
invention. His longest composition consists of 1600 hexameters, 
on the saints and bishops of the Church of York, and is prin- 
cipally founded on the narrative of Bede. This poem, as well 
as that on the life of the missionary Willibrord, is laden with 
miracles, and shows very conclusively that, whatever his abilities, 
he was in no sense superior to the superstitions of his age.! The 
most pleasing, however, of his productions, are his miscellaneous 
poems, consisting for the most part of short detached pieces, 
many of them being addressed to Charlemagne, and bearing on 
various subjects—monasteries, churches, saints, inscriptions, and 
biblical events. Far superior to Alcuin as a poet, was the 
Goth Theodulph, Bishop of Orleans, and one of the ‘ missi do- 
minici’ of Charlemagne, who was one of the best and most 
copious of the Carlovingian poets. The best known of his com- 





1 As to the superstition, no more signal example can be given than that of 
Paschase Radbert, a man, as is evident from his writings in the Eucharistic con- 
trover-y, of subtle and acute intellect. Nevertheless, the same man sits down and 
writes a long letter to a friend on the matter of dog-headed men—De Cynocephalis 
—of whose existence he is firmly persuaded. Giants, pigmies, satyrs, or rather 
men with the legs of horses, nothing is too strong for him, and his great authority 
for the existence of giants is the undoubted existence of S. Christopher. Some 
other peculiarities will be found in the ‘ Liber Peenitentialis’ of Halitgarius, and 
‘Capitulare’ of Theodulphus. Halitgarius, it may be remarked, was Bishop of 
Cambray in the year 816; his works are to be ‘ound in the ‘ Biblioth. Patram,’ 
tom. xiv. and see Du Pin, ‘ Eccles, Writers,’ tom. ii. p. 127. 
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positions is the ‘ Exhortation to Judges,’ written in consequence 
of a visit he made to the two Narbonnese, extracts from which 
have been given by M. Guizot. It describes the difficulty he 
and his companion experienced in refusing the rich presents that 
were offered them on all sides by those who were anxious to 
secure their favour, and concludes by pointing out to persons in 
high positions the cruelty and injustice of receiving a bribe. It 
contains, moreover, a very curious and singular picture of the 
state of society in southern Gaul, as well as some interesting 
descriptions of the works of art that had been offered to him. 
Besides, however, this production, which consists of nearly a 
thousand hexameters, there exist seven books of miscellaneous 

oems on all kinds of subjects, of very unequal merit, and, 
indeed, at times approaching to downright barbarism. Yet, 
nevertheless, in these very poems we not unfrequently gain an 
insight into the nature of the age, and detect the first faint traces 
of what long afterwards became of popular custom. Thus, for 
example, in one poem, ‘ De libris quos legere solebam, et qualiter 
fabule poetarum a philosophis mystice pertractentur,’ we see at a 
glance the mental nourishment attainable in the ninth century, 
and learn that many of its higher ecclesiastics were conversant 
with the philosophies of antiquity—‘ Legimus et crebro gentilia 
scripta sophorum.’ In another, which is inscribed ‘ De quodam 
milite, qui perditum equum ingenio reperit,’ we have, unless we 
are greatly deceived, one of the earliest of that class of tales, 
half religious and half facetious, which, three hundred years 
later, formed the delight and recreation of the cloister. Again, 
in a third, addressed to Charlemagne himself, we find a curious 
and minute description of his victories over the Huns, in the 
year 791. In a word, mage. relatively to his contem- 
poraries, holds a high position, and, as we have said, is superior 
to Alcuin, not merely in versification, but in conception and ex- 

ression likewise. And the reason of his superiority lies simply 
in the fact, that he had the courage to deviate from the beaten 
path, and to choose subjects more capable of poetic treatment 
than hagiographies or the evangelic narratives. 

Of the poems of Angilbert, the Homer of the Court, one of 
the most trusted of the servants of Charlemagne, it is unneces- 
sary to speak, for they are but few in number and entirely 
devoid of interest; nor are those of Agobard, Archbishop of 
Lyons, more worthy of attention. But in those of the famous 
Raban Maur, Abbot of Fulda and Archbishop of Mayence, one 
of the ablest and certainly the most voluminous of the theo- 
logians of his age, there is perhaps more to attract notice, though 
rather on account of the celebrity of their author ‘than any in- 
trinsic merit of their own. They consist of hymns, many of 
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which are worthy of considerable praise; of epitaphs, and of 
miscellaneous poems addressed principally to bishops and other 
individuals of his acquaintance. But the most curious of his 

rformances, and indeed among the most elaborate of their 
Find, is his work in ‘ Praise of the Holy Cross.’ Written when 
he was about thirty years of age, and a teacher in the school of 
his monastery, it consists of twenty-eight figures or designs, in 
which, by arranging from thirty to forty hexameters in an intri- 
cately acrostic manner, he produces the figure of a cross, and the 
particular virtue or mystery he wishes to discover. Thus, the 
first contains the figure of the Saviour with expanded arms ; 
another a diagram, which is supposed to represent the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit; and the last the cross, with the figure of 
a monk kneeling at its foot, the letters of the words ‘ Rabanum 
memet clemens rogo Christe tueri,’ being in larger characters, and 
arranged so as to form the rude outline of a kneeling figure, 
while at the same time they are incorporated into the rest of the 
verses, and read in an ordinary manner from left to right.' The 
time and trouble thrown “ons | in industry so hopelessly barren, 
though by no means a new feature in monastic literature, offers 
in reality the best comment on the nature of the age. The 
work, which had been undertaken at the advice of Alcuin, was 
presented to the Emperor Louis le Débonnaire, who, in the year 
844, sent it as a gift to the Pope. 

Another monk of Fulda, Walafrid Strabo, afterwards Abbot 
of Reichenau, and a scholar of Raban, was on the whole the 
best and most pleasing of the Latin versifiers of the age. Born 
in Germany, in the year 807, of an obscure family, he never- 
theless rose rapidly into favour, and when but barely fifteen 
succeeded in composing some little poems, which are yet extant, 
and which obtained for him the patronage of influential friends.” 
He was educated at Fulda, where, among his fellow pupils, was 
Loup de Ferriéres, one of the antagonists of Hincmar in the 
controversy afterwards raised by Gottschalk; and returned to 
Reichenau, where he taught with great success, and was ulti- 
mately chosen abbot. Independently of his famous gloss on the 
text of Scripture, and his treatise on ecclesiastical matters, he 
has left many pieces of verse of very different nature, and which, 
in fact, fall under three several heads. In the first stands the 

m entitled ‘ Hortulus ;’ in the second, lives of various saints, 
and, in the third, are comprised little copies of verses, addressed 
sometimes to the sovereign, sometimes to one of his familiar 
friends. Now, the ‘ Hortulus’ deserves attention, not so much 

’ Migne, tom. 107. 


* There is one, ‘Ad Amicam,’ it is curious to meet with in a ‘ Biblioth. Patrum,’ 
but which is extremely innocent, and embodies a pretty, but now common idea. 
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for any beauty it contains, as for its being almost the first excep- 
tion to the general practice of the monastic versifiers. Hitherto, 
as we have seen, that practice has been to select no subject not 
intimately connected with divinity ; no subject which did not 
tend directly or remotely to what they conceived to be the in- 
terests of religion. They were never wearied of writing lives of 
the saints, or commentaries on the Scripture, or inscriptions to 
be placed in a monastery or a church; but, so far as appears 
from their poems, woe | a few frigid lines, they were utterly 
insensible of Nature in her poetic aspect. Poetry for them 
existed only in the records of their order, in the mysteries of 
their profession. Clearly, then, here is a fresh point of departure : 
here is a fresh element brought into the conventual school. It is 
true, indeed, that the poem is of no particular merit, that it is 
not so much descriptive of the charms of a garden as it is an 
account of various herbs and plants, a few flowers only being 
mentioned, and most of the herbs being of an edible nature, or 
possessing medicinal qualities. But, nevertheless, it is a change, 
it is a novelty; it indicates, at all events, a period when some 
minds break out of the beaten track, and are no longer content 
with dressing up divinity in verse. Moreover, it is not the sole 
indication of the kind: there is a little idyll by Milo, a monk 
at S. Amand, who died in 871, which he entitles the ‘ Conflict of 
Winter and Spring,’ which is certainly sufficiently simple, for 
it merely turns on the approach of the cuckoo, but which 
undoubtedly shows there was a tendency to escape from the 
theological into the natural. And so of others that might be 
mentioned. The ‘ Hortulus,’ then, of Strabo, if for no other 
reason, is assuredly worthy of mention, as having at all events 
introduced a subject hitherto neglected, and added one more to 
the existing elements of poetry. 

In the second division of the poems of this theologian we have 
included various lives of the saints, one of which is worthy of 
especial remark,—the ‘ Visions,’ as they are termed, ‘ of Wettinus 
or S. Wittin:’ for this legend, which concerns itself with a 
future life, is in truth one of a large class of a similar nature, 
which extends itself from the most remote antiquity up to the 
age of the ‘ Divine Comedy.’ Beside the glimpse given by the 
Odyssey and the Iliad into the abode of departed souls, Plato 
has on one occasion raised, as it were, the hem cf the curtain 
while relating the wondrous story of Erus, the Pamphilian.' 
Five hundred years later, Plutarch described the strange adven- 
tures of Thespesius as he wandered in the shades of limbo.* 





' Plato, Republic. Lib. x. cap. 13. 
® Plutarch, De sera numinis vindicta, cap. 22. 
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Coming down into the Christian era, when a legend such as this 
assumed more definite limits and possessed a feature more dis- 
tinctive, we find in the Epistles attributed to Dionysius, the 
Areopagite, a work probably of the fifth century—a vision, 
simple indeed, but full of nature and of pitiful feeling, said to 
have been beheld by St. Carp. But, even earlier than this, in 
the third century, we meet not only with the legends of S. Sa- 
turus and §. Perpetua,” but with the still more singular vision of 
S. Christine, who, being dead, and laid out in the church, arose 
suddenly from her bier, and soared away in full flight, but yet 
returned to her home, and described all the wonders she had 
seen while life was suspended.’ It is not, however, till the sixth 
century that what we venture to call the Dantesque feature of 
this species of legend becomes clearly apparent, that we meet 
with strong marks of personality, that an Inferno and a Pur- 

atory open on our view. Turn to the Dialogues of Gregory the 
Great ialogues full of the marvellous and supernatural—read 
the ghastly pilgrimage of the soldier who passes by a narrow 
bridge over a river of fire into the habitation of lost souls; what 
is it but an indication, slight and faint, of the great poem of the 
fourteenth century?* Gregory of Tours, again, writing toward 
the close of the sixth century, has an instance which he narrates 
with the gravest faith, of translation into another world, and a 
subsequent return to this.° Bede, in the eighth century, narrates 
with minuteness, and with evident care, the terrible experiences 
of the Northumbrian, Cuningham:° Vathek, in the hall of Eblis, 
does not witness a spectacle more appalling. In this instance, 
too, it is worthy of remark, that no less than four circles are 
introduced ; there are purgatory, hell, heaven, and a place of in- 
ferior beatitude, where those are received who are unworthy to be 
immediately admitted into Paradise. In the epistles of the mis- 
sionary Boniface there is one, written in the year 725, to his 
sister Ralivengp, in which he tells her of the wondrous sights 
seen by a certain monk, who afterwards returned to life, and who 
had been examined in his own presence before witnesses.” 

Here then we can see at a glance the genealogy of the vision 
of S. Wittin. [t was no exceptional production. It was one of 
a class, and, so far as popular favour was concerned, of a most 
interesting and important class. It enjoyed throughout the 

1 Ep. viii. See Migne, Op. Joan. Scoti, tom. 122. 

2 Augustin. De Anima Orig. Lib. iv. c, 26. 

3 Boland. Act. Sanct. 21 August. 

4 Greg. Magn. > Dialog. Lib. iv. c. 36. Migne, tom, 77. 
8 Greg. Turon. Hist. Franc. Lib. vii. ¢. 1. 

¢ Bede, Hist. Ecclea. Lib. v. ¢. 12, ed. Giles. 


7 Bonifacii Op. Omnia, Ep. xx. Migne, t. 89. See on the whole of this curious 
gubject, Charles Labitte, ‘Etudes Littéraires,’ 8°. Paris, 1846. 
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Middle Ages an enormous reputation, and no one who pretends to 

ive any account of the legends which then struck the popular 
len can afford to overlook it. It is then curious in the last 
degree to find a tale so greatly favoured by public preposses- 
sion dating back to the age of Charlemagne, to the age, in any 
case, of the generation that succeeded him. 

The legend or vision itself is briefly this. Wettinus, a devout 
monk of the abbey of Augie-la-Riche, is suddenly seized with 
illness, and as he is reclining with closed eyes (oculis conclausis) 
on his couch, there enters to him an eyeless demon, clad in the habit 
of a monk, and followed by a cohort of evil spirits, bearing 
instruments of torture. They throng round the bed of the sick 
man, terrifying and tormenting him, till they are put to flight by 
the —— of a company of monks clad in shining robes 
(monachos nitentes), who in their turn give way to an angel 
attired in red (fulgens in veste rubenti), who comforts and consoles 
him. Under the guidance of this angel he is suddenly conveyed 
into a strange region, where marble mountains tower upward to 
the stars (montana vident que sidera tangunt), and which is sur- 
rounded by a river of fire, wherein are plunged and bound a vast 
number of priests, together with women, the partners of their 
offence. In another part he witnesses the punishments inflicted 
on unworthy monks: in a third that bestowed on nobles infamous 
for rapine and robbery—gold, silver, precious stones, costly vases. 
rich robes, everything they have unjustly taken, they are doome: 
eternally to devour. Wot far from these 4 sees—strange and un- 
expected sight! he sees Charlemagne, the pillar of the Church, the 
Catholic hero, expiating his incontinence after a shameful fashion. 
But he is careful to notice that his sufferings are only temporary 
—‘tamen vitam captabit opimam.’ They then enter the abode 
of the blest, which he describes, mentions the names of certain 
individuals whom he sees there, repeats the counsel given him 
by the angel, awakes—for, as may be supposed, it is all a 
dream—and expires as he is receiving the sacrament. 

Now what is this legend, in all its startling rudeness, but a 
manifestation of the rich Gothic era that was yet to come, a 
foreshadowing of the period of feudal romanticism? It is to the 
severe and stately myths of the old Greek theogony what a 
gargoyle or a crocket is to a frieze of the Parthenon or the 
capital of a Corinthian pillar. Moreover it should be borne 
in mind, that it is only one of the ten thousand legends, every 
whit as wild and fantastic, that in the ninth century were scat- 
tered broadcast over the face of Christianity. Two-thirds of those 
strange wild tales that in the fifteenth century were collected and 





} The metrical legend is founded on an older prose one. 
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ublished in the famous Golden Legends of James de Voragine 
fate back to a period long anterior to the ninth century, and 
were preserved in many cases by metrical renderings such as 
this of Strabo. 

Besides, however, this legendary phase, there is another con- 
nected with this age which it is important to notice because, like 
the ‘ Hortulus,’ it introduced a subject comparatively untouched. 
History, or rather contemporary history, was a matter which had 
not yet been handled by the monastic poets, but for which they felt 
a growing inclination. It is possible that the wars of Charlemagne 
may in some measure have conduced to this feeling, yet, though 
mention is made of many of his achievements, there is no poem of 
any suitable greatness that expressly commemorates them. It was 
after the reign of Charlemagne himself, and during the disastrous 
times that ensued, that poems were first written which described 
and bewailed them. Thus, for example, the history of the reign of 
Louis le Débonnaire was written by an abbot of Aniane—Ermold 
Nigellus, or le Noir, in four books of elegiacs—as barbarous 
om corrupt, it is true, as thick ignorance could make them.! 
Florus, a deacon of Lyons—the bitter antagonist of Scotus 
Erigena—wrote a complaint or lamentation on the division of 
the Empire after the death of the same monarch.? Abbo, a 
monk of St. Germain-des-Pérs, writing likewise in the ninth 
century, or possibly at the commencement of the tenth, describes, 
in verses, if indeed they may be called so, the siege of Paris by 
the Normans in 885. Thus was yet another element brought 
within the domain of art. As pure description had been em- 
ployed in the poems which bore on the external features of 
nature, so in these poems the writers fell back upon the realities 
that surrounded them. In the one case it was Nature, simply and 
by herself: in the other it is the age, the actual life, the very 
nature of the time. 

Now the introduction of these two new features marks a period 
of advancement, a widening in the intellectual horizon it is im- 
portant not to overlook. ante ooo legend, ritualistic verse, 
verses of society exchanged among ecclesiastics, no longer suffice 
for the necessities of the age: it turns to nature, it seeks in its 
own political life for material for song. Was it wrong then to 
assert, that the great feature of the poetry of the ninth century 
was its growing diversity—its greater multiplicity of subject? 

We have seen but a tithe of that great mass of monastic verse 

' Here is a pentameter : ‘ Tullius, et Macer, Cicero, sive Plato.’ Tullius is one 
man, and Cicero another. Migne, tom. 105. 


im — 70 hexameters, besides a quantity of versified theology. Migne, 
m. i19. 


: 2 — books ; thirteen hundred lines, meant apparently for hexameters. Migne, 
om. ° 
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which constituted so large a portion of the literature of the age. 
And yet it would be idle even to enumerate what still remains 
behind. Epitaphs such as those of the hermit Dungal ; instances 
of profitless diligence like that of Hucbald ‘De laudibus calvitii’ 
to Charles le Chauve—136 hexameters, every word beginning 
with the letter c ; lives of the saints by Herricus, by Candidus, by 
Theophanius, by countless others—such is the great bulk and 
body of the residue. Its fertility indeed is wonderful. Leyser 
alone gives the names of fifty-seven different writers in metre, 
many of whom were the authors of thousands of verses ; and if 
to these we add the composers of lives of the saints and of occa- 
sional pieces, the total becomes prodigious. Moreover, a great 
quantity exists unpublished in manuscript, and a still larger has 
probably perished. But nevertheless we have been able to cast 
a glance, although slight and momentary, on the poetry of the 
Carlovingian era, and the age that immediately succeeded it. 
What industry, we are driven to exclaim, what industry, and 
what poverty of result! what incessant toil in placing words in 
a metrical form that were destitute of the veriest elements of 
poetry! not even the highest and greatest minds can free them- 
selves from the conventional shackles. There is Alcuin, eminent 
alike as theologian and politician, the restorer, for a time at least, 
of learning, the reviser of ancient manuscripts, the great teacher 
of the age: he writes verses that Mevius would have been 
ashamed to own. There is Scotus Erigena, a thinker not less 
daring than Spinosa, not less subtle than Descartes : he too writes 
verses, and such verses! macaronics, a tesselated ground-work 
of bad Latin and corrupt Greek! Poetry, in a word, is still an 
infant, is still lying on the bosom of Religion; it has articulated 
expression indeed, and a language of its own, but it has not yet 
realized its growing power or the full ne of its life. Here 
and there indeed, breaking through the half-frozen surface, we can 
just see the rising buds that give promise of the spring, but 
they lie scattered abroad, and who knows but the frost and the 
winter may return? Of the ninth century, in truth, it may be 
said, that it contains the germs of that wonderful fertility which 
long after marked the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; its value 
is in its indications, in what it sug ested rather than what it 
performed ; for as a whole, by itself it is destitute of intrinsic 
excellence. And this feature is its highest praise. If long after- 
wards men read with pleasure poems like the ‘ Ligurinus’ of 
Gunther, if a devout and credulous people listened with delight 
to the strange legend of §. Brandan, or the deep symbolic 
meaning of the poem of the ‘ Wandering Jew,’ it was the Carlo- 
vingian age which sanctioned and perpetuated the class from 
which they came. Gunther commemorates the triumph of 
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Barbarossa, but Florus had bewailed the division of the 
empire, Abbo had described the Normans laying siege to Paris: 
both had occupied themselves with history long before the days 
of Gunther or Laurence of Verona. The great praise, then, that 
is due to the versifiers of the older age is, that they not only pre- 
served, but extended the limits of their art; that, accepting the 
classification that had been handed down to them, they added 
to it, they enlarged it, and, though a darker age succeeded to 
their temporary brightness, when the period of light was at 
hand men availed themselves of the subjects they had long 
before appropriated. They were not themselves the morning, 
but rather the glow that foreruns the dawn. 

But let us pass on ; and where are we? In the tenth century, 
—in the age which, ever since the days of Baronius, if not of 
Luitprand, his authority, men have been calling the dark age, 
the iron age, the age in which the gloom lay thickest on ‘the 
human mind. Nor in one sense is this language over-coloured. 
It is true, certainly, that, as we have seen, the seventh century 
was the period when the intellectual light was faintest—that it 
was the nadir of European civilization ; but it is not the less true 
that in the tenth century the condition of learning had retro- 
graded since the preceding age. So far as literature 1s concerned, 
it is undoubtedly inferior to the ninth.1_ Hitherto it may have 
been observed that there has always, or nearly always, been in 
some portion or other what we have ventured to term an intellec- 
tual centre: that, if Spain or Italy have lain buried in ignorance 
and confusion, the centre was to be found in France ; and that 
when the whole Continent has been disturbed, we have seen it 
in England, or indeed in Ireland. But what especially marks 
this century as a time of singular intellectual poverty, is that 
there is nowhere an intellectual centre. For where can it be 
found? It is not in England: learning has been buried in the 

ave of Alfred. It is not in Mementy: the stately walls of 

ec are yet to arise in that loveliest of all her valleys. It is not 
in Italy: Italy is devoured with anarchy, nor does the great 
name of Gerbert alone constitute a centre. It is not in Germany: 
the age of the Othos is without promise. There is, in point of fact, 
no intellectual centre visible ; but, notwithstanding, there was 
great though scattered and desultory industry. The metrical 
writers, on the other hand, were less numerous by half than in 
the century before, nor can we point to so great a diversity of 
subject, though one great element now for the first time appears 
on the scene. , 
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1It would seem, however, that although literature had retrograded there was 
still somelittle improvement in education. See Hallam, ‘ Middle Ages,’ vol. iii. 473. 
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The essential difficulty in dealing with the metrical literature of 
the tenth century is, that there is scarcely a single name that is 
—— distinguished, for the most conspicuous characters 

id not, as in the preceding age, betake themselves to verse. 
Were we to make mention of the man who was of the greatest 
service to the cause of ~~ Christianity, the name of the Odo of 
Clugny, the famous reformer of the Benedictine societies, would 
be the one we should select. He was eminent not only for his 
intellectual but his moral qualities, and for the earnestness of 
his lite and character: a reform, indeed, such as that which he 
accomplished could have been performed only by a resolute will. 
And yet for our purpose it is hardly necessary to mention him, 
for throughout the whole of his works four short hymns are all 
that is to be found in metre. We will begin therefore with a 
writer who, though in every way inferior to him as a theologian, 
merits as a poet a more extended consideration. A man in the 
tenth century who, in addition to five hundred pages of prose 
history, contrives to write some thirty or forty thousand lines of 
verse, is a curiosity in more ways than one. 

In the year 894, then, achild of the name of Flodoard was born 
at Epernay, and educate: at Rheims, under the guidance of Reme 
of Auxerre and the monk Hucbald, whose singular poem has just 
been mentioned, and as he grew up was fortunate enough to attract 
the attention of two successive metropolitans. He was admitted 
among the clergy of the Cathedral, placed in charge of the 
archives, and ultimately elevated to the dignity of canon. From 
the year 933 his reputation was widely extended, and he shortly 
afterwards made a visit to Rome, where he was graciously received 
by Leo VII. In trouble for awhile, on account of his opposition 
to the election of Hugo to the archbishopric of Rheims, in the year 
940, he was altimately restored to favour, and in addition to his 
revenues, which were restored, obtained possession of the church 
at Coroy. He assisted at the council at Verdun, where Artaldus 
was elected archbishop, and lived in the world till Odalric’s time, 
into whose hands he resigned his benefice, and withdrew to 
a monastery, where he died in the year 966. 

The extent of what are called his ‘Opuscula Metrica’ may be 
judged from the fact that, in the edition of Migne, they oy 
385 closely printed quarto pages, containing from forty to fifty 
lines apiece : the great majority being hexameters, and the subject 
being invariably the sufferings of the saints. Thus, there are three 
books on the triumphs of Christ and the Saints in Palestine, 
which begin with the martyrdom of the Apostles, and descend 
to the time of Eusebius, whom, in the latter part, he uses as his 
authority. The two books on the triumphs of Christ at Antioch 
are of a similar nature ; a short account of the life and miracles 
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of each saint is given, and the manner of his death related. 
The remaining work, however, the triumphs of Christ in Italy, 
consisting of no less than fourteen books, and occupying 300 pages, 
is the most important of his poems. It is a huge metrical martyr- 
ology, commencing with the deaths of 8. Peter and 8. Paul, 
and continued down to the ninth century. The twelfth book 
embraces the history of Italy from Leo IV. to Leo VII. (847— 
939), the thirteenth is taken from the Dialogues of S. Gregory, 
and the fourteenth is a kind of supplement, containing names 
that had been omitted. But all this enormous metrical mass is 
unredeemed by any beauty, either of description or versification. 
The former is invariably tedious, the latter usually corrupt. 
The subject, moreover, is one which it is difficult to regard with 
prolonged interest. A series of dubious miracles attributed to 
a number of doubtful names, is not very entertaining reading. 
Still, in a sketch such as this, it was imperative to mention the 
name of a versifier so remarkably prolific. 

Flodoard was a Frenchman, of as we have seen, was settled 
at Rheims during the first half of the century. Let us change 
the scene, and transfer ourselves to Germany during the second. 

No poems more famous and more curious are to be met with 
during the Medizval cycle, than those of Hroswitha or Rosvita, 
a nun in the convent of Gandersheim, situated in what is now 
the kingdom of Hanover. In her own day she was regarded, 
and very justiy, as a prodigy of learning. She was versed in 
Latin, in Greek, particularly in the philosophies, and it is even 
added that she was not ignorant of x mesa On all sides, she has 
been described as the phoenix of her age, and indeed, the Abbé 
Rohrbacher has drawn an elaborate parallel between her and 
Madame de Sevigné, on the ground that the latter lady could 
read Augustine in the original, which, to be sure, is exceedingly 
convincing. Her extant works, which afford a fair proof of her 
skill, are as follows :—I1st. A panegyric, or history of the Othos. 
2d. Eight metrical Lives of the Saints. 3d. Dramas, of which 
alone we would here speak. Now it must be observed, in the 
first place, that we have, as yet, encountered nothing which at all 
approaches dramatic representation; that we have observed no 
trace whatever of it in the regular literature of the cloister. 
And yet in reality it has existed, in more or less activity, from a 
period of remote antiquity, and indeed many writers are of 
opinion that it indirectly originated from the vitiated drama of 
the empire, and was in many instances, as for example in the 
extravagancies which occurred on the celebration of the ‘ Feast 
of Fools,’ little else than a perpetuation of the old pagan fes- 
tivities. Yet it is also clear that, at all events from the fifth 
century, to which date the ancient ‘ Mystery of the Passion’ is 
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referred, the performance of similar representations was not 
unusual in the west of Europe. In the sixth century, Gregory 
of Tours, speaking of the death of 8. Radegonde, describes the 
nuns of her convent as standing round the corpse and celebrating 
her virtues in dirges improvised on the occasion. Both at 
Poictiers and at Metz, the ‘Mystery of the Resurrection’ was 
acted in the ninth, or perhaps the eighth century, and, at the 
same periods, a drama embodying the incidents of the Fall, of 
Eastern origin apparently, appeared in Europe. In one sense, 
therefore, Hroswitha may be said to have had predecessors, 
but in one sense only, for her dramas have not the slightest 
affinity with the ‘ Mystery’ or the ‘ Miracle’ play. Those pro- 
ductions were at this time acted exclusively in the interior of 
the church or the cathedral: the plays of Hroswitha were acted 
by her own nuns in the retirement of their convent. The 
% aoredng was essentially of popular origin: the creation of 
Christianity, it was utterl dissimilar to anything in the heathen 
society ; the dramas of Hroswitha, on the other hand, are pro- 
fessedly framed on the classical model, on the plays of Plautus 
and of Terence. Nothing of this kind had before appeared : 
nothing even that had approached it; it is the doubtful and 
timid forerunner of the dramas of the Renaissance, the predecessor, 
as it were, of the plays of Polentone and Reuchlin: one more 
addition to the varied elements of medizeval literature. 

A slight examination will explain the nature of these singular 
productions. Take the ‘ Dulcitius,’ as it is called from the name 
of the principal character. In the first scene, the three Christian 
virgins, Agape, Chionia, and Irene, appear before the Emperor 
Diocletian, who, finding that neither threats nor promises can 
induce them to sacrifice to the gods, orders them to be taken 
before one of his officers, Dulcitius. In the second and third 
scenes, Dulcitius appears in the midst of his guards, with whom 
he converses; the three prisoners are then introduced, and the 
judge falling in love with them, orders them to be confined in a 
room where the cooking utensils are kept, and the curtain falls as 
he disappears after them, while the guards stand outside with their 
torches. The three captives are now in a terrible plight, but luckily 
there is a second door, behind which they conceal themselves, 
and whence they have the pleasure of seeing the intruder, struck 
with miraculous frenzy, amorously embracing the pots and pans. 
He consequently retires, to use the words of one of the vestals, 
with his face as black as his mind, and the guards, taking him 
for the devil himself, scamper off in all directions. Indignant 
at this, and ignorant of his appearance, he makes his way to 
the palace, where he is repulsed and beaten by the doorkeepers, 
and ultimately returns to his wife, who enlightens and consoles 
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him. Furious for revenge, he orders them to be stripped and 
exposed in public, but the guards labour in vain to denude them, 
and Dulcitius himself goes to sleep on the judgment-seat. The 
Emperor now regarding him as the victim of sorcery, delivers 
the prisoners to Count Sisinnius ; two of them expire suddenly 
and painlessly in the flames, and the youngest, Irene, after 
escaping to an adjacent mountain, and causing Sisinnius, who 
ursues her, to ride constrainedly backwards and forwards, at 
fast succumbs to her enemies. Such is a plain and simple out- 
line of the plot, if we may term it so. The play, then, is even 
more than a comedy, it is a kind of religious farce, a piece of 
devout buffoonery ; and yet, looking to the fact that it relates 
entirely to a martyrdom, it possesses clearly an element of 
tragedy. Its literary and poetical value is certainly not very 
great, but, on the other hand, it is a monument of considerable 
value for the history of the early stage. Take again the ‘ Calli- 
machus.’ Here, on the other hand, there is no comic vein; it 
is, omitting the resuscitations, a uniform tragedy throughout, 
simple assuredly, as are the whole of them, in its design, but 
far from destitute either of grace or pathos. It bears, moreover, 
as has been remarked by M. Magnin, a very considerable 
resemblance in its dénowement to no less a play than ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,’ and is besides curious as reflecting the nature of the 
age by a singular union of pedantry and passion. There is, 
however, one observation which it is impossible for any one who 
reads these compositions to resist making; and that is, that the 
nature of these plays is frequently such that it is a matter 
for some surprise, that they were either written or acted within 
the walls of a convent. In two instances, courtesans are rescued 
from a life of shame, and though they subsequently become the 
holiest of nuns, the representation of the former character could 
scarcely have been edifying for ingenious novices. But what a 
picture do they give us of the coarseness and simplicity of the 
age! Performed, not indeed in public, but snihahie in the 
presence of ecclesiastics, of ladies and of dignitaries of the court, 
they exhibit features apparently incompatible—an ardent and 





1 ‘Dans i’un et l’autre,’says M. Magnin, ‘on voit un caveau sépulcral, une tombe 
de femme ouverte, une jeune morte, fraiche encore, dont le suaire a été écarté par 
la main égarée de son amant, un jeune homme étendu mort au pied d’un cercueil. 
Sur le lieu de cette scene douloureuse et tragique surviennent, dans l'un et l’autre 
drame, deux hommes navrés de douleur, mais qui sont maitres de leur passions: 
dans Shakespeare le pére de la jeune fille et le moine Laurence; dans Callimaque 
le mari de la jeune defiente et l’apétre S. Jean.—Thédtre de Hroswitha, par Ch. 
Magnin, Preface, p. 46. M. Magnin further remarks that the amorous conceits 
of Romeo, taken in great measure from the Spanish and Italian school, find, 
relatively to the time, their correlative in the pedantic answers of the friends of 
Callimachus. 
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lofty devotion to purity of purpose pervades them, and in order 
that the beauty and strength of this purity may be fully ex- 
hibited, the dramatist does not hesitate to display her heroines 
in situations where it is grievously assailed. ‘he plays of Hros- 
witha are unique in literature. 

When, however, we turn from these dramas, we experience, 
notwithstanding the existence of some twenty or thirty other 
metrical writers, a very considerable difficulty in selecting any 
other for mention ; for in point of fact, they are all so barbarous 
and obscure, that neither pleasure nor profit can be extracted 
from them. They are merely repetitions of what long since it 
became wearisome to repeat. It will be far better, instead of 
lingering over the sequences of Notker Babulus, even though 
their ‘crystal-like simplicity’ has been praised by Mr. Neale, 
or the verses scattered through the pages of Luitprand, or the 
tedious barbarisms of the bishops Salomon and Radbod, or the 
uniform dulness of the ‘ Vite Sanctorum,’ to inquire more closely 
and narrowly into the intellectual condition of the period. 

Now, there are two works, both of them exceedingly short, 
which present, almost at a glance, the degree of intellectual 
instruction attainable in the tenth century. The first is a little 
tractate by Notker Babulus, above-mentioned, ‘ De Viris Ilus- 
tribus,’ which contains a list of the different authors, regarded 
as of paramount authority in their various lines, and the appre- 
ciation in which they were held by the writer.1 None, however, 
but theological works, or such as bear on theology, are mentioned, 
and hence a portion only of the knowledge of the age is placed 
before us. But the missing portion, and we speak here only of 
literature, is supplied by a work written on a trivial occasion, 
and which contains the exact complement of that of Notker. 
One Gunzo, a name then of common occurrence, a monk of the 
Abbey of Novara, or more correctly, a deacon of the church 
there, had been found fault with by one of the brothers for 
making use of a wrong case while uttering a Latin sentence, 
and he accordingly wrote a letter or tract, in which he defended 
himself from the imputation of ignorance, and laboured to show 
that he had reason for the expression. Now, if we are to take 
Gunzo as the ordinary type of a monk of that age, there would 
be no ground whatever for taxing it with barbarism and want of 
learning. He is perfectly familiar with the classics; he cites 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Lucan, Juvenal, Persius, and the rest ; 
indeed, there is even in his short epistle mention of upwards of 
twenty different authors. But, unfortunately, there are no 
grounds for supposing the erudition of Gunzo in any way 





' Migne, tom. 131. 
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common ; and it is evident that, accused himself of imperfect 
information, he would, in replying, display all the knowledge 
he possessed. His letter, indeed, is merely a proof of what 
one man could do in the way of classical reading when he was 
put to it, or, in other words, it is an indication of the degree 
that was then attainable.’ It is true, certainly, that monastic 
libraries varied extremely, that some were far richer in classical 
literature than others, and that in others that literature was 
more directly discouraged. But the fact remains, that one 
individual in the age, not otherwise distinguished, attained a 
fair degree of classical skill ; and it is surely not unreasonable to 
infer, that the materials which were open to him were open to 
others of the same profession. It would, however, be erroneous 
to imagine that a knowledge of the Latin poets and of the best 
theolowians was the only knowledge attainable. Putting aside 
the name of Gerbert as exceptional, not less on account of his 
having studied in Spain, than of his vast intellectual superiority, 
it is manifest that a whole literature must have existed on the 
several arts and sciences of the period. Music, especially, was 
studied. Anatomy was not neglected. The ancient gram- 
marians and rhetoricians were illustrated and expounded. The 
school of each monastery was a little centre of light and 
learning. The mental nourishment, then, was far from as 
despicable as is generally supposed ; it does not reflect an age 
of cultivation, but neither does it represent an age when, as 
some writers would have us believe, the world: was utterly 
illiterate. But, nevertheless, till at least the middle of the 
century, the age was on the whole inferior to that which had 
preceded it. ‘There was no Raban, no Gottschalk, no Scotus, to 
redeem it from the charge of intellectual sterility. 





1 Migne, tom. 136. Hist. Lit. de la France, vi. 386. 


[This Essay will be completed in our next number.] 
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Art. V.—1. The Chronological Bible: containing the Old and 
New Testaments, according to the Authorized Version: newly 
divided into Paragraphs and Sections; with the Dates and 
Places of Transactions; concise Introductions to the several 
Books; and Notes illustrative of the Chronology, History, and 
Geography of the Sacred Scriptures. By Rosert B. Buack- 
ADER. London. 1864. 4to. 


2. The Holy Bible. With Illustrations by Gustave Dorf. 
London and New York. [1866, &c.] 4to. 


3. Report from the Select Committee on the Queen's Printers’ 
Patent, together with the Proceedings of the Committee, and 
Minutes of Evidence. Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be 
printed 4th August, 1859 ; 22d March, 1860. 


WE have set at the head of our article the titles of two of the 
most recent editions of the Sacred Volume xo¢ issuing from the 
Patent press of the King’s printer and those of the great Eng- 
lish Universities, for the purpose of calling the attention of 
Biblical students to the present state ot the text of our Autho- 
rized Version of Holy Scripture, and to the nature and extent of 
its divergencies, in our modern books, from the original standard 
of 1611. In an age when every second or third-rate author, who 
flourished during the reigns of Elizabeth and the Stuarts, is 
deemed worthy of being presented to us in a new edition, with a 
critically revised text, it is very strange that the like care has 
not yet been bestowed upon a work which (even if it were not 
the sole inspired record of Divine Truth) is universally regarded 
as the noblest monument of our native language and literature. 
Yet in the researches which the writer of the present article has 
been led to make on a subject that might seem trite and fami- 
liar enough, he was astonished to find himself almost imme- 
diately on ground well-nigh untrodden before him; and could 
not fail to mark, with oak concern, the loose and hasty state- 
ments made by authors of high and deserved reputation, when 
they were pleased to rest satisfied with general surmises and 
random assertions in respect to matters which a little patient 
——— might have taught them to regard in a far different 
ight. 

The third part of a century has now elapsed since the publi- 
cation of Four Letters to the Bishop of London by one Mr. Curtis, 
NO. CXXXIV.—N.8, DD 
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Secretary to a Committee of Dissenting Ministers, self-constituted 
in 1832, ‘for the Restitution and Protection of the Authorized 
Version of the Bible,’ brought this important inquiry for a brief 
space prominently before the public. Mr. Curtis, however, was 
so unfortunate as to. import no slight portion of the odiwm theo- 
logicum into a discussion, whose intrinsic interest might well 
have commended it to every English Christian; while his un- 
tempered zeal and superficial acquirements compelled even his 
own Committee to disavow him, and rendered him and them an 
easy prey to the wary tact of Dr. Turton, the late Bishop of 
Ely, who held a sort of volunteer brief for the privileged presses, 
and specially for the University of Cambridge, in which he was 
then Regius Professor of Divinity. The present generation of 
scholars finds it a little hard to account for the esteem in which 
Bishop Turton was once held as the profoundest theologian of his 
age ; but certainly his pamphlet, entitled The Teat of the English 
Bible as now printed by the Universities considered with reference to 
a Report by a Sub-Committee of Dissenting Ministers (Cambridge, 
2d Edition, 1833), must needs be admired as a model of dialectic 
skill, wielded by one who did not know too much about the 
matter at issue, against opponents who knew considerably less. 
It is a real calamity that this signal defeat of the assailants of 
our modern editions of Holy Scripture soon came to be accepted 
as a proof that the whole controversy was exhausted; that the 
changes admitted from the standard of 1611 were all obviously 
for the best; that though mostly made in silence by obscure 
persons, on no sort of authority, their propriety as corrections 
was too plain for any one to gainsay. Those who will take the 
trouble to weigh what shall be laid before them in the course of 
the following pages, will be able to judge for themselves how far 
such conclusions, universally as they seem to be acquiesced in, 
are warranted by the facts we shall submit to their notice. 

I. The original black-letter folio of our present Authorized 
English version, ‘Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, 
Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majestie,’ is declared on 
the title-page to have been ‘ Newly translated out of the Origin- 
‘all Tongues: and with the former Translations diligently com- 
‘pared and revised, by His Majesties Speciall Commandement ;’ 
to which statement is added, ‘Appointed to be read in Churches.’ 
With what other more direct sanction, whether of Act of Parlia- 
ment or Order in Council, King James’s translation was first put 
forth, does not now appear: the records of Convocation, which 
body may possibly have been consulted on such a matter, were 
je Mw. with §. Paul’s Cathedral in the Great Fire of 1666 
(Bishop Short’s History of the Church, § 486). One point, however, is 
no longer doubtful, though it has been denied by some who might 
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have learnt better;* namely, that ¢wo genuine issues of our 
Authorized Bible were published in the same year, 1611, whereof 
that reprinted at the Oxford University Press in 1833 represents 
the second, and (as it would seem) the less authoritative, of them. 
To both of these volumes Dr. Turton’s ‘deliberate opinion,’ 
formed ‘after much inquiry,’ will fully apply, ‘ that the Transla- 
‘tion, however admirably executed, had not the care bestowed 
‘upon it, in ey it through the press, which a work of so 
‘much consequence demanded ’ (Teat of the English Bible, p. 94) ; 
but to the earlier one in a higher degree than to the other. 
Whoever may have been entrusted with the task of carrying the 
work through the press (tradition supplies us with the names 
of Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, and Miles Smith, afterwards 
Bishop of Gloucester), must have been either grievously hurried, 
or culpably careless in the execution of it. Rear of the worst 
errors of the first edition were amended in the second of the 
same year; others have been gradually eliminated in process of 
time; a few still survive in the sacred text or margin. To this 
last class must be assigned Girgasite for Girgashite, Gen. x. 16; 
Korathites for Korahites, Num. xxvi. 58 (see 1 Chron. vi. 22); 
‘strain a¢ a gnat,’ a senseless variation for strain owt, in Matt. 
xxiii. 24, where the preceding English versions of Tyndal, 
Coverdale, Geneva, the Great Bible, and the Bishops’, are cor- 
rect; while in Num. vi. 2, the marginal rendering, ‘Or, make 
themselves Nazarites,’ must belong to the second ‘separate,’ not 
to the first; as in Gen. i. 20, the marginal, ‘ Heb. sowl,’ should 
be referred to ‘creature,’ not to ‘ life.” These mistakes, and some 
others, occur in every copy of our Authorized Version which we 
have examined, and it may be noted as an indication of reckless 
haste, that both the marks of reference from the text to the 
margin, and the citations therein of parallel passages, are even 
marvellously inaccurate in all our early Bibles, before the revised 
Cambridge edition of 1638, of which we shall say more hereafter. 

No one probably will dispute the fact that two distinct editions 
bear the date of 1611, who shall closely compare the three 
Bibles in the British Museum, severally numbered 1276. 1. 4; 
466.i.6; 3050.g.1. Of these books No. 1276. 1.4 is almost com- 
plete, being perhaps the tallest and finest copy hitherto known 
of the earlier of the two issues of that year. A second copy of 
the same issue, deposited in the library of the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press (A.3.14), has lost the title-page, 
sheet A, containing the Dedication, and part of the Translators’ 
Preface to the Reader, and is slightly defective in a few other 
places. Of the second issue of 1611, besides the Museum books 
just mentioned (466.i. 6; 3050.g.1), we have the noble copy 


1 Anderson, Annals of the English Bible, 1845, vol. ii. Appendix, p. xxii. 
DD2 
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(apparently perfect) in the Bodleian, from which it would seem 
that the Oxford reprint of 1833 was made. That we are right in 
regarding B. M. 1276. 1. 4, and Synd, A. 3. 14 as representing the 
earlier, the Bodleian volume the later, recension of 1611, is 
evident from the consideration that the grossest typographical 
blunders of the former are to a great extent corrected in the 
latter. Although the — matter is differently arranged 
in the two editions, and the signatures of the sheets do not at all 
correspond (the former being arranged in sizes, with the New 
Testament of a separate notation, the latter in fowrs), the text of 
the Holy Bible itself (59 lines being contained in each complete 
column) exactly corresponds, page for page, except on the leaf 
containing Ex. xiv. 10, and that in consequence of an extensive 
press error of the later book in this verse:' while the perpetual 
and unmeaning variations in the spelling between the two recen- 
sions, and the frequent differences observable in their wood-cut 
initial letters, suffice to show that the type of both was separately 
set up, and that the Bodleian Bible 1s something more than a 
revised proof of the other. We have accumulated several hun- 
dred instances of these minute discrepancies between the two 
volumes, which distinctly point out to which the priority is due: 
such are Gen. viii. 10, over (for other) seven dayes; xxix. 24, 
Zilpha (for Zilpah); xvi. 34, your (for owr) fathers; Ex. vi. 15, 
waman; viii. 20, Pharaah ; 21, people, goe (for people goe,); 27, 
commadst (for command); Amos vii. 3, 4, Zt shall not be, hath the 
Lord. Thus saith the Lord God shewed unto me (saith and hath 
being interchanged); Hab. iii. 13, heate (for head); Zech. vi. 7, 
walked to and for (for fro); ix. 9, upon a asse; 17, marg. spake 
(for speake), in all which places the Bodleian copy is correct, as 
are the subsequent editions of 1616, 1617, &c. In the introduc- 
tory sheets the first issue of 1611 is especially careless: we find 
OE for OF, and CHKIST for CHRIST, in the heading of the 
Dedication; and in the Table of the Books, 1 Corinthians, 
2 Corinthians, instead of 1 Chronicles, 2 Chronicles ;* Eccesias- 
ticus for Ecelesiasticus ; The idole Bel and Dragon for the Dragon, 
&c. which in the Bodleian volume are duly amended, though 
both issues make the chapters in Nahum five (even the Bible of 





1 These words are printed twice over: the children of Israel lift up their eyes, 
and beholde, the Egyptians marched after them, and they were sore afraid :; and. 

2 B. M. 1276. 1. 4 once belonged to Mr. Lea Wilson, who cites, in his List of 
Bibles, Testaments, Psalms, &c. in his own collection (Lond. 1845, 4to. privately 
printed), this and several other discrepancies from the common copies which he 
found in it, without seeing, however, the inference that he might have deduced 
from his collation, that there must be two editions of 1611. The Cambridge 
Syndics’ copy was used in the winter of 1813-14, by Gilbert Buchanan, LL.D. 
of Woodmansterne, Surrey, in revising for the King’s Printer his quarto edition 
of 1806. Dr. Buchanan’s marginal corrections, though incomplete, we have found 
very useful in our own researches. 
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1617 follows them here), and speak (perhaps rightly) of The 
prayer of Manasseh. In fact, the second issue bears too many 
marks of the same undue haste which disfigures the first; the 
marginal references, with all their inaccuracies, are seldom 
touched, and, besides Ex. xiv. 10, not a few errata occur in the 
text itself, which are absolutely peculiar to this edition: such 
are Ex. xxxviili. 11, hoopes (for hookes); Lev. xiii. 56, plaine 
(for plague); xvii. 14, ye shall not eat (for ye shall eat); xviii. 3, 
doings of land (for doings of the land); 2 Sam. xxiv. heading, 
bring the muster of eleven thousand fighting men (eleven for 
thirteen hundred thousand). ‘The same conclusion may be 
- drawn from the circumstance that Lea Wilson’s Bible has for its 
title-page an elaborate wood-cut which had been often used 
before, as if there was no time to wait for another; while most 
volumes of the second issue (e.g. B. M. 466. i.6) exhibit an excel- 
lent copper-plate engraving, marked C. Boel fecit in Richmont : 
B. M. 3050, g. 1 and the Bodleian book contain the earlier 
engraved title-page and modern fac-similes of the copper-plate. 

On what precise authority the variations which affect the sense 
rather than typographical correctness were first brought into the 
second issue, cannot now be ascertained. They are not nume- 
rous, and, not being made always for the better, must stand or 
fall each on its own merits. The reading of the second edition 
seems preferable in Gen. xvi. 6, But (for And; which is read in 
1617 des Abram; xxvi. 34, Bashemath (for Bashemah); xxxi. 
30, longedst (for longest, and so 1617); xxxvi. 10, Bashemath (for 
Bashamath); xlvi. 34, an abomination (for abomination), as in 
chap. xliii. 32; Ex. xi. 8, all these (for also these); xix. 4, eagles’* 
wings (for eagle wings); xxi. 26, let him goe free (at first them 
for him, wrongly, and so 1616, 1617); Lev. i. 16, marg. thereof 
(for there) ; xxv. 28, wntil (for unto) ; Num. i. 47, tribe (for tribes) ; 
and in numerous like places, where it is followed by all later 
reprints. On the other hand, our modern Bibles properly accord 
with the first issue in reading Amorite in Gen. x. 16, although 
Emorite in that place only is found in the second issue, and in 
most other Bibles (e.g. that of 1616, but not of 1617) down to 
that of 1762; in Gen. xlvii. 27, possession of the first issue is at 
least as good as possessions of the second issue, and all succeeding 
books ; while the palpable misprint Jswi, in Gen. xlvi. 17, of the 
second issue, instead of Jshwi, of the first, has crept into every 
later copy which we have examined, except that of 1617, from 
that date to the present time; in Lev. xviii. 30, ye shall keep of 
the first issue is quite as good as shall ye keep of the" second, 
1638, and the rest; and in Num. x. 2, thou shalt of the first as 
shalt thou of the second. 


1 The apostrophe does not appear in these early Bibles. 
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No reprint of the Authorized Version seems to have been exe- 
cuted in the course of 1612,’ but we know of editions dated in 
1613, 1616, 1617, perhaps in more than one shape each year. 
Mr. Francis Fry of Bristol, who published the fac-simile reprints 
of Tyndal’s New Testament vod Book of Jonah, is engaged in 
examining the relation which these Bibles and some of later date 
(1634, 1640) bear to the standard of 1611; without anticipating 
the result of his studies, we may state in brief our own impres- 
sions about them. It is believed that the folio in the British 
Museum 469. g. 10, with the title-page of 1611, is really of the 
date of 1613; it is obviously not the same book as the other 
three there of that date (above, p. 395), from all which it differs 
much in type. This seems to be the ‘smaller black-letter folio’ 
of 1613, a collation of which is annexed to the Oxford reprint of 
1833. Unless the collation be very defective, this edition must 
be said to differ from the first issue of 1611, chiefly by amendin 
the misprints of that volume, and by bringing in some bad 
blunders of its own.” It reads Emorite, with the second issue, in 
Gen. x. 16, but has, with the earlier one, them instead of him, in 
Ex. xxi. 26 (above, p. 397) ; he please, Cant. ii. 7, for she please, of 
the second, she being a deliberate correction, rejected in modern 
Bibles. The editions of 1616, 1617, moreover, seem framed 
upon the same plan, that of willingly making no change in the 


standard text, except in the way of ao ay 5 sa 
useum 


errors. The octavo edition of 1617 is in the British 

(3052 b), but we have consulted perfect copies both of the folio of 
that and the preceding year, in the Library of Viscount Fal- 
mouth, at a ;* the rarity of our citations from them 
proves how little they vary from the Authorized model of 1611, 


1 Archdeacon Cotton (Editions of the Bible, and parts thereof in English, 1852, 
2d edition) cites one Bible only of this year preserved at Lambeth, and at Lord 
Bridgewater’s (p. 61), but this must be of the Geneva version (Brit. Mus. 1276. b. 6). 
He was also able to see, from comparing two Bibles of 1611, belonging to Dr. 
Daly, Bishop of Cashel, that there were two separate issues of that year: but 
from having noted only two errors (Gen. x. 16; Ex. xiv. 10), and those of the 
book from which the Oxford reprint of 1833 was made, he came to suppose that 
the volume which contains them, and which is really by far the more accurate of 
the two, is the earlier, as he conceives it is the rarer (p. 60, note). His table of 
signatures (p. 306) follows the Syndics’ copy, or what we regard as the first issue. 

2 That the book of 1613 was taken from what we consider the first issue of 
1611 (Brit. Mus. 1276. 1. 4), appears from Acts xxi. 38, where the second issue 
reads ‘that Egyptian’ in full, the first issue ‘yt Egyptian’ (yt = that, 2 Cor. 
xiii. 7, and elsewhere). The compositors of 1613, mistaking y‘ for y* (the), print 
in full ‘the Egyptian.’ 

8 The Tregothnan copy of 1617 is a very fine black-letter folio, corresponding 
page for page with the Bibles of 1611, and, like them, containing 59 lines in a 
column. The signatures are in sixes throughout, from A to Dddddd, where the 
New Testament ends. Up to the end of the Apocrypha they agree with the first 
ssue of 1611 (see above, p. 396), The Bible of 1616 is a small folio in Roman 
type, - sixes, with Prayer Book prefixed, and singing Psalms, dated 1612, 
aanexed. 
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though that of 1617 seems the better of the two (see Gen. x. 16; 
xxxvii. 36; xli. 38; xlvii. 27; Ex. xxiii. 33). 

This prudent rule of simply reprinting the common standard, 
and abstaining as much as possible from change, was rudely dis- 
turbed in 1632, when the King’s printers, Robert Barker and 
Martin Lucas, sent forth a Bible so incorrect, that the well-known 
omission of not in the seventh commandment (Addison, Spectator, 
No. 579) was but one, though a notable, specimen of their heed- 
lessness, out of many. For this fault they were fined £300 two 
years afterwards, in the High Commission Court, by means of 
Archbishop Laud, ‘and very properly,’ adds Mr. Anderson, the 
Scotch Baptist (Annals, vol. ii. p. 389), although this was actually 
one of the charges brought against Laud in his adversity.’ It was 
probably because his attention was then drawn to the importance 
of correctness in the publication of the Bible, that the Primate 
advised King Charles to order the University of Cambridge to 

repare a revised edition, which appeared in folio, 1638, having 

en superintended by Dr. Goad of Hadley, Dr. Ward, Messrs. 
Boyse and Mead, and published by Thomas Buck and Roger 
Daniel, the University printers.” With the exception of a Bible 
of 1629, slightly revised, this seems to have been the earliest 
issue of our Authorized Version, elsewhere than in London; a 
half-printed volume by Cantrell Legge, the University printer, 
having been suppressed through a compromise in 1614-15, not- 
withstanding high legal opinion that the King’s printers’ ont 
did not pom de. the University’s Royal licence (Mr. Potts, 
Appendix to Report of Select Committee, 1860, p. 74*). This noble 
volume is evidently the result of a diligent comparison of the 
Hebrew with the translation of 1611, many of whose lesser over- 
sights it sets right both in the text (see below, pp. 401—2,) and in 
regard to the italic character (below, p. 409), while the spelling is 
much modernised throughout. Yet for some cause or other, 
perhaps through the multiplicity of persons engaged on it, its 
execution is very unequal, its usage in different places little con 
sistent (below, pp. 410—415), and some of its alterations rather 
unnecessary (below, p. 400). One of its misprints is rather famour, 
‘whom ye may appoint,’ Acts vi. 3, ye for we, strangely repeated 
in Field's Bible, Camb. 8vo. 1657, and in the Bibles of 1660, 
1671, 1677, 1682, &c. although it was noticed as early as 1659, 
by William Kilburne (Dangerous Errors in several late —_ 
Bibles), and has been uncharitably enough imputed to a Presby- 
terian bias. 





1 This edition was called in and suppressed, but one copy seems to survive at 
Wolfenbuttel (Carlyon, Zarly Years, &c. p. 177). 

? From a MS. note in the Jesus College copy, by Richard Sterne, Vice-Chan- 
cellor, 1638, Master of Jesus, 1633-44; 1660. 
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The next change of importance we need notice in our Bibles 
(for this is not at all the place for a bibliographical cata- 
logue of editions), besides the constant and at length excessive 

owth of parallel texts (see below, p. 404, note), is the placing in 
the margin of the common dates of events, according to the 
present Hebrew text. This innovation, for which there is no 
warrant that we know of, was made (as is well known) by 
Bishop Lloyd, of Worcester, for Archbishop Tenison’s Bible of 
1701. The merits of Thomas Baskett’s Bible of 1756 we shall 
have occasion to notice hereafter (below, p. 427) ; but a much less 
known book, the Cambridge two volumed quarto of 1762, 
alleged to have been edited by Dr. Paris, Fellow and one of the 
benefactors of Trinity College, is a thorough and scholarlike 
performance, containing many excellent marginal renderings and 
notes (below, pp. 403—4), though unfortunately not distinguished 
as they should have been from those of the translators of 1611. 
Dr. Blayney’s revision of 1769, folio and quarto, undertaken for 
the Delegates of the Oxford Press, with the concurrence of the 
sister University, is far more celebrated than Dr. Paris’s, but with 
no great justice. His marginal renderings we shall speak of 
presently (below, p. 404); his practice with regard to the italics 
does not deserve much commendation ; the great inaccuracy both 
of his folio volume (but few copies of which remain, through a 
fire in the warehouse in London), and even of his quarto, is so 
conspicuous, that the Oxford printer himself has been compelled to 
discard it as his standard,’ though there exists at present nothing 
much more satisfactory to adopt in its room. 

We will now subjoin a list which we believe to be complete 
for the first three books of the Bible, wherein the united testi- 
mony of 1611 seems correct, and some or all modern editions are 
at fault. Mere grammatical or orthographical variations we 
reserve for future discussion. 


Genzsis. The marginal note + Heb. Lemech, belongs to v. 26, not to ver. 25, 
as 1638 and moderns read. _—F by sevens (by F sevens of 1638, &c. will not 
suit the margin) vii. 2. Sabtecha (Sabtechah ts as late as 1762) x. 7. or 
ten (thus in 1638; ‘or, ten’ 1611, 1616, 1617; or ten 1762, moierns) xxiv. 
55, marg. to him (to for unto) xxv. 33. Emor (Emmor 1638, moderns) 
xxxiii. 19, a daughter of Zibeon (1638, &c. prefixr the) xxxvi. 14, 
Aiah (as in 1 Chr. i. 40, but Ajah here in 1638, &c.) xxxvi. 24.  Medanites 
(so 1617, for Midianites, 1616, 1638, &c.) xxxvii. 36. The Medanites were 





' Archdeacon Cotton’s note on this Bible is, ‘Bible authorized; standard 
edition ; Cambridge, by Joseph Bentham. “ Only six copies were preserved from 
a fire at the printers” (Note in a copy in the British Museum) fol.’ Perhaps the 
writer of the note confounded its fate with that of Blayney’s folio of 1769. Our 
copy is in Camb. Syndics’ Library, A. 4. 34, 3c. 

2 Report of Select Committee, 1859, Minutes of Evidence, p. 52; and for 
instances of Dr. Blayney’s failings, which are universally confessed and deplored, 
see p. 42 (1860), p. 28 (1859), &c. 
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descendants of Medan, chap. xxv. 2, who with their brethren, the Midianites 
(ver. 28) and Ishmeelites (ver. 25, 27), made up the caravan. hand (so 
1613, 1616, 1617 ; hands 1638) xxxix. 1. spirit (Spirit 1616, 1762) xli. 38. 
Zerah (Zarah 1762, from chap. xxxviii. 30, where even 1611 has Zarah, on account 
of the Hebrew pause, see chap. v. 25, 26) xlvi. 12. —_ any man (‘any men’ 
1762, ‘any men’ yet later) xivii.6. had our herds (hath our herds 1638, 
but see ver. 22) xivii. 18. 

Exop. Zichri (so 1638, 1762, even Ostervald, 1808 ; Zithri is quite a recent 
error) vi. 21. —_ the Hivites (so 1617, ‘and the Hivites’ 1616, ‘and the Hivi'es’ 
1638, &c.) xxiii. 23. consecrations (so 1638, and all in ver. 34; consecration 
1762, and all in ver. 22, 27,31; so Lev. viii. 28, 31 pl., ver. 33 sing. The 
Hebrew is invariably plura?) xxix. 26. 

Levit. had sinned (hath for had 1762, from ver.6) v.10. cheweth cud 
(cheweth the cud 1638, from ver. 4; the Hebrew article is wanting in ver. 3, 
though 1611 does not keep up the distinction in ver. 4, 5, 6) xi. 3. nor scales 
(so even 1638, 1762, and scales, moderas, see ver. 12) xi. 10. son (for @ son) 
xii. 6, marg: comp. Gen. xvii. 12, marg. hath (so even 1638, 1762; have, 
moderns, from ver. 38) xiii. 29. which is unclean (so even 1762; that is un- 
clean, moderns) xv. 33. were (are 1638) xxv. 23. of this side (so 1616; 
for on this side, 1617, &c.) Deut. iv, 49. + Heb. lion of God (for lions of 
God of 1638, &c.; the same Hebrew word ‘Ariel’ being rightly thus explained 
in Isai. xxix. 1; Ezek. xliii. 15, marg.) 2 Sam. xxiii. 20, marg. Ezer (so 
1611, as in Gen. xxxvi. 21, 27; Ezar 1638, 1762, moderns) 1 Chr. i. 38. On 
the other hand, 1638 and the moderns rightly read with the Hebrew other 
proper names in this chapter, as will be stated in the list next following. 

In Job xli. 6, the true reading ‘the companions’ is found in 1611, 1638, 
1762, and mo-t moderns, but ‘thy’ for ‘the’ in the Oxford 1808, 1813, 
D’Oyiy and Mant’s Bible, 1817, and some others. So ‘man’ of 1611, 1616, 
1617, is omitted in Camb. 1638, 1677, 1762, Oxford 1756, in John x. 28.2 


We shall conclude this branch of our subject with another 
list of passages, taken, like the preceding one, mainly from the 
first three books of the Old Testament, wherein we conceive that 
a critical editor of our English version would feel himself com- 
pelled to reject the readings of 1611 for those of later Bibles 
(especially that of 1638, which we adopt for this —— where 
we do not state the contrary), unless indeed he should think it 
his duty to abide by the standard edition, even where it is pro- 
bably or manifestly wrong. 

Put Shem (for Sem), Gen. v. 32; vi. 10; vii. 13 (so 1611, chap. ix. 18, 
passim). GOD, vi. 5 (capitals, to represent the Hebrew Jehovah; so 
1611, in chap. xv. 2 ; 2 Sam. vii. 18, 19, twice ; 20, 28, 29 ; Isai. lvi. 8). six 
hundredth and first (first for one) viii. 13. | Japheth (for Japhet) ix. 18, 23, 
27; x. 1, 2, 21 (so 1611, chap. v. 32, passim). _Philistim (for Philistiim) 
x. 14. Sodom and Gomorrah (for Sodoma and Gumorah) x. 19. | Hobah 





1 We know not whether we should add to this list Matthew xii. 23, ‘is this the 
son of David?’ where all the preceding English versions had inserted the nega- 
tive, ‘is not this,’ &c. a reading followed by the editors of 1638 (who seem to 
have regarded the omission of ‘not’ as a misprint of 1611, 1616, 1617), 1762, 
and more modern Bibles. But the sense is quite as good without ‘not,’ u) being 
used for throwing out a suggestion rather than for a bare assertion (Acts x. 47). 
Archbishop Trench observes that ‘ not’ is left out by our version in John viii. 22 ; 
xviii. 35; Acts vii. 42, but wrongly retained in John iv. 29, which is very like 
Matthew xii. 23. 
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(for Hoba) xiv. 15. | Chaldees (for Caldees, which even 1638 so spells 
ainst 1611, im chap. xi. 31) xv. 7. — Kenizzites (for Kenizites) xv. 19. 
adesh (for Cadesh, as 1611, in chap. xiv. 7, passim) xvi. 14; xx. 1. thin 

also (for thing) xix. 21. and the wood (so 1616, for and wood 1611, 1617 

xxii. 7. gate (for gates, corrected 1762) xxiii. 10. to the heart of the 

damsel (for to her heart) xxxiv.3,marg. Bozrah (for Bozra) xxxvi. 33. _ his 

lord (for her lord) xxxix. 16. — 4e armed (for armed) xli. 40, marg. 

Pur and made (for made) Ex. xiv. 25, marg. | made for them (/or made; 
‘for them’ is in the Hebrew, Greek Septuagint, and Latin Vulgate) xv. 25. 
So add ‘of silver’ to ‘shekels,’ though oneal in 1611, xxi. 32. — his ceas- 
ing (for ceasing) xxi. 19, marg. name (for ‘names,’ which latter is found in 
1611, 1638, and as late as 1762) xxiii. 13. neck (for necks) xxiii. 27, 
marg. curtains (added in 1638 after eleven) xxvi. 8. Heb. roof (for 
Hebr. the roof and the walls) xxx. 3, marg. spirit (so 1638, against Spirit, - 
1611, 1762, although 1611 has spirit in the parallel place, Gen. xli. 38) xxxi. 
3. of the Passover (for of Passeover ; the ixserted 1762) xxxiv. 25. his 
boards (added in 1638 before his bars) xxxv. 11. __ hand (for hands) xxxv. 
29. made (1611 adds he after the first made) xxxvii. 19. 

Pur on the fire (for in the fire) Lev. i. 8. _ bis inwards (er the inwards) 
i. 9.  unleavened cakes (for an unleavened cake) ii. 4. jin +fellowship... 
violence ( for in|| fellowship...f violence) vi. 2. Heb. in the day (for Heb. 
the day) vi. 5, marg. sacrifices (for sacrifice) x. 14. | Moloch (for Moloc) 
xviii. 31, marg. unto you (added by 1638 after shall be) xix. 34. So in 
chap. xx. 11, surely is added by 1638, &c. before be put, as in ver. 10, 12, 13, 
16. omer (for an omer) xxiii. 10, marg. _ for the priest (for for the priests) 
xxiii. 20. _—_—‘ thy field (for the field) xxiii. 22. separation (for separations) 
xxv. 5,marg. = thy stranger (for the stranger) xxv. 6. wall (walls 1611, 
1638, 1762) xxv. 31. — by me (after reformed) xxvi.23. their iniquity, 
and (before the iniquity) xxvi. 40. It is worth notice how many of the 
above c relate to the margin, 

Hebrew Proper Names are often corrected in 1638 and the later Bibles, 
where that of 1611 is inaccurate. Thus Sirah (Siriah, 1611) 2 Sam. iii. 26. 
Jerubbesheth (Jerubeseth, 1611) 2 Sam. xi. 21. | Ammonites (Amorites, 
1611) 1 Kings xi. 5. Jehoiakim (Jehoiachin, 1611) 2 Kings xxiv. 19. 
Hemam (e 1762; Heman, 1611, 1616, 1638, da¢ Hemah, 1617) 1 Chr. i. 40, 
marg., and Shepho (Sepho, 1611) édid. as in the parallel place, Gen. xxxvi. 22, 
7. Ph aes (Dishon, 1611) did. ver. 42. Izhar ) weedy 1611) 1 Chr. 
vi. 2, &e. 

We have only —_ to notice further, that in John xiv. 6, 
‘and the truth,’ which is more close to the Greek, occurs in 
1638, 1677, 1756, 1762, but only ‘ the truth’ in 1611, 1616, 1617 ; 
Oxford, 1835, 1848; Cambridge, 1858; London, 1859. ‘If 
‘ you were to open twenty Bibles now, you would probably find 
‘one-half of them omit the word “and,”’ says Mr. B. Pardon 
to the Committee on the Queen’s Printers’ Patent (Zvidence, 
p. 38, 1859), without suspecting that ‘and’ is not found in 1611. 

II. The marginal renderings, pointing to different senses or to 
a more strict interpretation of the original Hebrew or Greek, were 
first brought into English printed Bibles by Coverdale in 1535." 





1 Expository notes, however, are found in the margin of Tyndal’s earliest New 
Testament of 1525, the poor fragments of which are in the Grenville Library in 
the British Museum. Five out of the 18 marginal notes in Coverdale’s New 
Testament are also explanatory, the rest relating rather to the proper ren- 
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They are sparingly ongieres in the Geneva (1557, 1560) and 
Bishops’ (1568, 1572) Bibles, and with much more freedom in 
Junius’s and Tremellius’s Latin version (1576), from which books 
the practice was adopted by our Authorized translators. The 
influence and authority of ‘Tremellius and Junius have power- 
fully affected both the text and margin of our standard Bible of 
1611. Junius indeed is cited by name six times in the margin 
of the Apocrypha (2 Esdr. xiii. 2; Tobit ix.6; xi. 18; xiv. 10; 
Judith ii. 9; vil. 3);* and from these foreign Protestant 
scholars our present version derives many of its happiest, and 
some of its worst, peculiarities. If the text or margin lespeciall 
the latter) exhibits any feature unusually strange or constrained, 
we may generally trace it to its origin in the Latin translation of 
1576; a fact which the reader may verify, if he please, in Gen. 
xl. 13, 16, 19, 20, marg.; Ex. xvi. 16, marg.; xxix. 43, marg. ; 
2 Sam. v. 20, marg.; xxi. 8. There occur no less than 624 
marginal renderings in the first three books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and 724 in the New Testament, from the hand of our 
translators. Out of the 624 from Genesis, Exodus, and Leviticus, 
no less than 384 are merely closely literal renderings of Hebrew 
idioms ; 45 translate Hebrew Proper names, while 14 (such as 
Gen. v. 12, Gr. Maleleel) give the Septuagint form of such 
names, a fact of no importance ; 172 are real alternative trans- 
lations,” most of them valuable, and not a few preferable to the 
text itself; the other 9 are of the nature of explanatory annota- 
tions, after Tyndal’s fashion (¢.g. Gen. xxxvii. 36, first note ; 
Ex. xvii. 9; xxix. 13). 

Besides these marginal notes, due to the translators of 1611, 
‘about 131 in the New Testament, and a yet smaller proportion in 
the Old Testament, have been added by Dr. Paris, the editor of 
the Cambridge Bible of 1762, and by Dr. Blayney in his Oxford 
books of 1769; at least we have been able to trace them to no 
higher source.* As they can claim no sort of authority of any 





dering. In the earlier pages of his Bible they are more frequent; those in Gen. 
i.—iii. are as follows: chap. ii. 12, onix] Some call it Schoham. Ibid. 18, to beare 
him company] Some reade; To stonde next by him, iii. 6, to make wyse] Some 
reade ; Whyle it made wyse. Ibid. 16, thy lust shall pertayne unto thy huszbande] 
Some reade ; Thow shalt bowe downe thy self before thy husbande. 

1 The margin of the Apocrypha also cites Herodotus (Judith ii. 7.), Pliny’s History 
(Benedicite, ver. 23), and Josephus ten times in 1 Mace. (after Coverdale’s example), 
four times elsewhere. The later margin quotes Josephus also in Gen. xxii, 1, 
and elsewhere. 

* In the following places two explanations are given us to choose from: Gen. 
xxxvii. 36; xli. 43; xlvii. 12; Ex. xvii. 16; xxiii. 5; xxx. 8; Lev. vi. 2, 5; xix. 
20, twice; xxiii. 10; xxv. 23; xxvi. 1. 

3 We have noted above, in the lists of variations of our modern Bibles from 
that of 1611, not afew minute changes in the margin, due to the editors of 1638 ; 
ens haa the better (Gen. xli. 40; Ex. xxx. 3, p. 10), but not always (Lev. xii. 

»P 
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kind, it is only right to enclose in brackets these supplementary 
renderings, to distinguish them clearly from those of the trans- 
lators: Pr. Scholefield, in his Cambridge New Testament in 
Greek and English, is the only editor we remember who has 
taken this necessary precaution. To Dr. Paris’s Bible we appear 
to owe the long note at the beginning of Job, those on Gen, 
xxxvi. 39; 2 Chron. xvi. 1, and others of the higher type (e.g. 
Gen. i. 20, the third; viii. 21, the second; x. 4; xi. 2; xxii. 1, 
the former; xxv. 15; xxvii. 37, the former; xxviii. 9; xxxiii. 
11; xxxvi. 11, 22, 23, twice; 26, 27, 40; xlvi. often; Ex. iv. 
18; xvii. 15, part; Num. i. 14; ii. 14, &.). Dr. Blayney has 
got almost exclusive credit for the additional annotations, but 
those due to him, though perhaps more numerous, seem inferior 
in merit to the rest; in fact, an unlimited number of such 
marginal notes might be appended on the same principle. Some 
of his are Gen. ii. 23, twice; iv. 1, 25; v. 29; x. 25; xvii. 5, 
15; xix. 22; xxv. 30, part; xxxi. 47, part; xxxii. 28; xli. 45, 
the former; xlviii. 17; Ex. ii. 18, 22 (compare chap. xviii. 3, 
marg. in 1611); vi. 2; the best of them being interpretations 
of Hebrew Proper names, and some frivolous enough. On the 
whole, these more recent marginal glosses are distributed very 
unequally over the Old Testament; there are none in Leviticus, 
33 in 2 Sam., 26 of them being found in the edition of 1762. 
The marginal citations of parallel passages stand also in 
urgent need of a thorough revision. They are found in our 
earliest English Bibles (in Coverdale’s, 1535, they are quite 
numerous), and are the more interesting, in that many, if not 
most of them, are derived from the margin of manuscript copies 
of the Latin Vulgate, and thus exhibit to us glimpses of the 
traditional sense of Holy Writ, as understood in the medieval 
Church ; whose chief doctors, whatever might be their defects in 
other respects, were consummate masters both of the letter and 
spirit of Scripture. In our standards of 1611, these marginal re- 
ferences are byno means numerous, and (as we haveobserved above, 
pp. 395, 397) are printed with scandalous inaccuracy in both issues 
of that year. Later editors not only corrected the typographical 
blunders, but have assumed a right of largely adding to the collec- 
tion of parallel passages, and indeed take a kind of pride in doin 
so; although in this, as in so many other cases, numbers tend 
rather to distract and confuse the reader, than to instruct him.’ Our 





1 Thus Hewlett (Commentary, vol. i. p. *45, 4to. as quoted by Hartwell Horne) 
has been at the trouble of reckoning that the number of parallel texts in the 
margin of the Bible of 1611 were only 9,000 (viz. Old Testament, 6,588, Apocrypha, 
885, New Testament, 1,527); in J. Hayes’s, 1677, 25,895 ; in Dr. Scattergood’s, 1678, 
$3,145; in Tenison and Lloyd’s, 1699, 39,188 ; in Dr. Blayney’s, 1769, 64,983; in 
Bp. Wilson's, 1785, 66,955 ; of which host only 1,772 occur in the Apocrypha. 
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modern Bibles, coming from the presses of the Universities and 
the King’s printer, seem to aim at retaining all the parallel texts 
that are in the edition of Dr. Blayney, with one exception, which 
we cannot even name without a certain sense of shame as well 
as regret. The margin of the Authorized Version of 1611 con- 
tains many apt references to the Apocrypha in the Old Testa- 
ment, and a few in the New (e.g. Ecclus. xxxv. 9, cited 2 Cor. 
ix. 7), which are all systematically excluded from many recent 
copies, without of course one word of warning that such a liberty 
has been taken. Now we feel bound to denounce such a practice 
as not only very unfair in itself, but an unworthy concession to 
a spirit which is not that of the English Church. It was not to 
serve the polemical prejudices of an extreme party that the privi- 
lege of printing English Bibles has been limited to those who 
enjoy it at present, and who will, we believe, continue to retain 
it, so long as they are faithful to the trust reposed in their dili- 
gence | honour. If any of the texts set down as parallel in 
the edition of 1611, and which form an integral part of it, be 
erroneous or weak, and inapplicable (there will not, we are per- 
suaded, be found many rn let them by all means be corrected 
or removed; but the changes we have indicated were evidently 
made, not for such reasons, or through mere inadvertence, but 
with a deliberate purpose of doing the work of the Committee 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society. We are sorry to be 
compelled, for the truth’s sake, to speak in such terms of those 
we would fain respect and honour; the fact that the Apocrypha 
itself is omitted in the editions we refer to is rather an aggrava- 
tion of the mischief." 

Whensoever, then, a critical edition of our Authorized Version 
shall be undertaken, the marginal references must not be 
neglected. Their number might be largely reduced, until all that 
remain shall be indeed illustrative of the text in some important 
particular ; and this excision of extraneous matter may be carried 
out without scruple, provided that the passages cited in the mar- 
gin of 1611 be never displaced, unless they be manifestly wrong. 

III. On no point has the practice of the translators of our 
Authorized Version been deemed more open to exception, than in 
regard to the change of character employed to indicate words 
which, though implied in the original onan are not actually 
expressed in them, but are inserted in the English translation as 
necessary to complete the sense. Bishop Turton paid so much 
attention to this branch of the subject, that his tract (Teat of the 





1 This censure of the practice of emitting the Apocrypha and all that relates 
to it must not be understood to apply to those numerous editions of the Bible 
which, from their lack of marginal renderings, parallel texts, &c., do not claim to 
be a full reproduction of the standard of 1611. 
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English Bible) has appeared to some a complete exposition of the 
whole matter; the principles he lays down are reasonable and 
almost intuitively true, while his exact learning and good sense 
effectually guarded him against serious faults of detail. Yet 
after all it was so plainly impossible to discuss, in a short pam- 
phlet of 130 pages, the large question about the italics (as from 
our present use we find it convenient to term them, though in our 
older Bibles the type in such cases is mostly the small Roman, in 
contrast to the Old English black-letter of the ordinary text), 
that he does not pretend to do more than examine some seventy 

assages in the whole Bible, and that chiefly for the purpose of 
illustration, or of defence against objectors. It is clear that such 
a critical edition of our common vernacular translation as shall 
meet the wants and satisfy the scholarship of the present age, 
must be grounded on a close and laborious comparison of the 
sacred originals, line by line, with the English Bible, by way of 
applying to each several case, as it arises, the general rules which 
may have been previously laid down. A careful review of our 
present version has been executed in this spirit by more than one 
person (we wish to specify the Rev. J. Gorle, Rector of Whatcote), 
within the last few years, and the results of their independent , 
labours have recently been brought together for mutual compari- 
son and correction, in the hope of applying an effectual remedy 
to the faults and defects in this respect, as well of the original 
Bible ot 1611, as of the modern reprints. Such a revision of the 
italic character had been sttemptel in the celebrated Cambridge 
folio of 1638, which, however, may be said to have introduced 
almost as many inconsistencies as it remedied. The Cambridge 
quarto of 1762, and Dr. Blayney’s Oxford Bibles of 1769, espe- 
cially the latter, greatly increased the number of the italicised 
words, Dr. Blayney’s practice in this matter erring in many 

laces rather in excess than in defect. We are not aware of any 
intentional changes that have been made since his day in the 
Bibles issuing from the privileged presses. 

We find no reason to doubt Dr. Turton’s conclusion that a 
variation of type was first applied to the same purpose as our 
modern italics in Sebastian Munster’s Latin Bible, published in 
1534. Five years later this diversity of character was employed 
in the English Great Bible, to draw the reader’s attention to 
clauses rendered from the Latin Vulgate Scriptures, although 
wanting in the original Hebrew or Greek original ; a conspicuous 
example of its use occurs in Matt. xxv. 1, ‘ Then shall the kyng- 
‘ dom of heaven be like unto ten virgins, which toke their lampes, 
‘and went to mete the brydgrome (and the bryde) ;’ where the 
words set in italics within brackets are derived from the Latin 
Bible, not from any Greek copies known in that age, As the 
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peculiar readings of the Vulgate came to be less regarded or less 
familiar in England, subsequent translators applied the smaller 
type to the purpose for which Sebastian Munster fad first designed 
it, the rather as it had been so employed by Theodore Beza, in 
his Latin New Testament of 1556. Our English New Testament 
published at Geneva in 1557, and the Geneva Bible of 1560, 
, thus ‘ put to that word, which lacking made the sentence obscure, 
‘ but set it in such letters, as may easily be discerned from the 
‘common text’ (Zo the Reader, p. 2, New Testament, 1557). 
The same expedient was resorted to, somewhat too freely indeed," 
in that very accurate, though perhaps over-literal translation, the 
Bishops’ Bible of 1568, 1572; which certain writers, who dislike 
both its name and its authors, have very unduly disparaged. 
From the two preceding versions then held in the best repute, 
the Geneva and Bishops’ Bibles, this use of the smaller type was 
naturally brought into our own Authorized Version, and forms a 
distinguishing feature of it, whether for good or ill. 

The cases in which the italic character has been employed by 
the translators of our Authorized Bibles, may probably be brought 
under the following heads :— 

(1) When words quite or nearly necessary to complete the 
sense of the sacred writers have been introduced into the text 
from parallel places in Scripture. No less than six such instances 
occur in the Second Book of Samuel :— 


Ch. v. 8. ‘And David said on that day, Whosoever getteth up to the gutter, 
aud smiteth the Jebusites, and the lame and the blind, ¢ha¢ are hated of David’s 
soul, he shall be chief and captain’ The last clause is supplied from 1 Chron. 
xi. 6. 

Ch. vi. 6. ‘And when they came to Nachon’s threshing floor, Uzzah put 
forth Ais hand to the ark of God’... We borrow Ais hand from 1 Chron. 
xiii, 9. 

Ch. viii. 4. ‘And David took from him a thousand chariots, and seven 
hundred horsemen, and twenty thousand footmen.’ We derive chariots from 
1 Chron. xviii. 4. 

Ibid. 18. ‘ And Benaiah the son of Jehoiada was over both the Cherethites 
and the Pelethites.? Here over is got from 1 Chron. xviii. 17. 

Ch. xxi. 19. ‘...slew the brother of Goliath the Gittite.? In 1 Chron. xx. 5, 
we read, ‘slew Lahmi the brother of Goliath the Gittite.’ 

Ch. xxiii. 8. ‘The same was Adino the Eznite: he lift up his spear against 
eight hundred, whom he slew at one time.’ The important words in italics 
occur 1 Chron. xi. 11. 


On the other hand, 2 Sam. viii. 6 supplies ‘garrisons’ to 
complete the sense of 1 Chron. xviii. 6. Compare also such 
cases as Num. xx. 26, where unto his people is derived from ver. 





1 Thus, in Luke i. 56, we read, ‘and [afterward] returned to her own house.’ 
But even the first Geneva New Testament had taken too much licence in this way, 
e.g. Mark xiv. 62, ‘at the right hand of the myghty God ;’ Eph. ii. 5, ‘by whose 
grace ye are saved.’ 
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24: so in Judg. ii. 3, as thorns is taken from Josh. xxiii. 13. 

There can be but small doubt that these are mere various read- 

ings ; words lost in the one ancient text, but preserved in the other. 

(2) When the extreme conciseness of the Hebrew language 

produces a form of expression intelligible to those who are well 
versed in it, but hardly capable of being transformed into a 

modern tongue. Two of Bishop Turton’s examples will illus-. 
trate our meaning as well as any other :— 


Gen. xiii. 9. ‘ Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me: if the left hand, then 
I will go to the right ; or if the right hand, then I will go to the left.’ 

Ex. xiv. 20, ‘And it was a cloud and darkness, and (or but) it gave light by 
night.’ 


Every one must feel that something is wanting to render these 
verses perspicuous; the latter, indeed, we should hardly under- 
stand without looking well to the context. It seems quite right, 
therefore, that supplementary words should be inserted in such 
places, and equally reasonable that they should be indicated by 
some contrivance which may show that they form no portion of 
the Hebrew original. Our modern Bibles, therefore, represent 
the two passages thus :— 


‘If thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right; or if thou depart 
to (rather, ¢o) the right hand, then I will go to the left.’ 

‘And it was a cloud and darkness fo them, but it gave light by night ¢o 
these. 


(3) Just as little objection will probably be urged against the 
custom of our translators in italicising words in the case where 
the figure zeugma occurs, whereby, in the Hebrew no less than 
in the Greek and Latin languages, a term which strictly belongs 
to but one member of a sentence, is (with some violation of 
exact propriety) made to do duty in another. Thus:— 


Gen. iv. 20. ‘And Adah bare Jabal: he was the father of such as dwell in 
tents, and cattle’ (of such as have supplied before ‘ cattle’). 

Ex. iii. 16. ‘I have surely visited you, and that which is done to you in 
Egypt’ (seen inserted hefore ‘that which is done’). 

Ibid. xx. 18. § And all the people saw the thunderings, and the lightnings, and 
the noise of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking.” The order of the clauses 
renders it awkward to supply any verb before ‘ the Lightnings,” which would not 
so well suit ‘the mountain smoking; the passage therefore is left as it stands : 
not so, however, the parallel place. 

Deut. iv. 12. ‘ Ye heard the voice of the words, but saw no similitude, only 
a voice’ (ye heard supplied after only). So again, Luke i. 64. * And his mouth 
was opened immediately, and his tongue /oosed.’ 


On the same principle, our version usually inserts a word or 
two to indicate that transition from the oblique to the direct form 
of speech, which is so familiar to most ancient tongues, but so 
foreign to our own :— 
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Gen. iv. 25. ‘ And she bare a son, and called his name Seth: For God, said 
she, hath appointed me another seed instead of Abel, whom Caio slew.’ 

Ex. xviii. 4. ‘And the name of the other was Eliezer; for the God of my 
father, said he, was mine help.’ 

Similar instances may be seen in Gen. xxvi. 7; xli. 51; 
Deut. ii. 13; 2 Sam. ix. 11; xviii. 23; Job xxxii. 17; Jer. iv. 
31; vi. 17; xx. 10; Acts i. 4. The inconvenience of the sudden 
change of person, unbroken by any such ellipsis, may appear 
in Gen. xxxii. 30, ‘And Jacob called the name of the place 
Peniel: for I have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.’ 
Just as abrupt is the transition in Gen. xli. 52 (compare ver. 51); 
Mark vi. 9 (Greek). 

(4) The last class to which we may refer the italicised words ~ 
of our Authorized Version, is that wherein the words supplied 
are essential to the sense of the English, although they may 
be very well dispensed with in the Hebrew or Greek ; hay more, 
although they could not be received into the original without 
burdening the sense, or marring all propriety of style. This last 
head comprises a far greater number of cases than all the rest 
put together, and it may be reasonably doubted whether much 
advantage accrues from a change of type where the sense is not 
influenced to the slightest extent. Whether we say, ‘the folk 


that are with me’ (Gen. xxxiii. 15) with the Bible of 1611; or, 


‘the folk that are with me’ with that of 1638, can make no 
difference whatever, except to one who was contrasting English 
with Hebrew idioms, and he would hardly need to carry on his 
studies by such means. One thing, however, is quite clear, that 
if it be well thus to mark the idiomatic or grammatical diver- 
gences between the two languages, all possible care should be 
bestowed to secure uniformity of practice ; cases precisely similar 
should be treated in a similar manner. But this is just the 
point at which our Authorized Version utterly fails us; we can 
never be sure of its consistency for two verses together. To 
take one or two instances at moe hes out of ten thousand, why do 
we find ‘ i¢ be hid’ in Lev. v. 3, 4, and ‘it be hidden’ in ver. 2, 
the Hebrew being just the same in all? Or why should the same 
Hebrew be represented by ‘ upon all foure’ in Lev. xi. 20, but 
by ‘upon (or ‘on’) all foure’ in ver. 21, 27,42? These gross 
oversights, and indeed not a few others, are set right by the 
revisers of 1638; yet those learned persons, as we have before 
hinted, brought into the text at least as many inconsistencies as 
they mone. Thus, for example, whereas ‘ which were left,’ 
Lev. x. 16, adequately renders the Hebrew article with the par- 
ticiple of the Niphal conjugation, and so in 1611 was printed in 
ordinary characters, the book of 1638 weeny italicises which were 
here, but leaves ‘ that were left’ untouched in ver. 12, a dis- 
NO. OXXXIV.—NS. EE 
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crepancy which still cleaves to our modern Bibles. The same 
may be said of ‘ye are to pass’ (are first italicised in 1638), 
Deut. ii. 4, compared with ‘thou art to pass’ in ver. 18; ‘even 
unto Azzah’ (even first in 1638, compare ver. 36, Heb.) in ver. 23 
of the same chapter, but ‘even unto this day,’ ver. 22; ‘the 
slain man’ (man first in 1638), Deut. xxi. 6, but ‘the slain man,’ 
ver. 3 ; ‘ their backs’ (their first in 1638), Josh. vii. 12, but ‘ their 
backs,’ ver. 8. The reader will find as many instances of this 
nature as he cares to search for, in any portion of the sacred 
volume he may please to examine, and from the whole matter it 
is impossible to draw in the main any other conclusion than what 
has been already arrived at by that cautious and painstaking 
inquirer, Bishop Turton, whose expressions, however strong, are 
too plainly true to be gainsaid :— 

‘The circumstances under which I am writing compel me to declare, which 
T do with great reluctance, that as I advanced in my examination of the text 
of 1611, I became more and more convinced of its extreme incorrectness with 
regard to italics. In the same Book, in the same Chapter, indeed in the same 
Verse, may be found the same expression differently printed in respect of typo- 
graphical character, when the Original required that it should be printed in the 
same manner. On behalf of the modern Bibles, it may be truly said—without 
meaning that in various small matters there is no possible room for objection— 
that in them the a discrepancies of this kind are removed. After the 
state of the case has been thus made known, it would be no credit to the 


Age, or the Country, to revert to a Text so imperfect, in this view, as that of 
1611.’ '\—The Text, &. p. 94. 


Had this eminent prelate paid as much regard to the defects 
of our modern Bibles (commencing from that of 1638) in regard 
to italics, as his case forced him to do to the faults of the original 
standard of 1611, he would have seen that the changes intro- 
duced from time to time have been too unsystematic, too much 
the work of the moment, executed by too many hands, and on 
too unsettled principles, to hold out against hostile, or even 
friendly, criticism. We submit to the consideration of scholars 
the following list of proposed corrections in regard to the italics, 
as they stand in our ne sa Bibles (e.g. in that of Oxford, small 
pica 8vo. 1835, or of Cambridge, small pica 8vo. 1858), limiting 
ourselves for the present to the books of Genesis and Exodus. 
Those to which the letter G. is annexed have been either sug- 
gested or approved by Mr. Gorle, whose acuteness, learning, and 

tience, those only who have laboured in the same field can 

uly appreciate :— 


Gen. i. 27,in his own image, G. (So 1611, and every edition we know as late 
as 1762. As the Hebrew has no equivalent to ‘own,’ it might be deemed right 





1 We may add, if we please, the use of italics to indicate that a passage is 
of doubtful authenticity; but of this we know but one instance (1 John ii. 23) 
in 1611. 2 Kings xix. 31, was italicised in 1638; John viii. 6, later than 1762. 
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to print it in italics, as the modern Bibles do, and as Bishop Turton approves. 
On examination, however, it appears that although ‘own’ occurs 150 times 
in our version, it is never italicised except here in the modern books, and in 
them and that of 1611 twice in Prov. i. 18. Since we ought to be uniform, 
we prefer in so small a matter to make three changes rather than so many.) 
30, every ne (so ch. vi. 17; vii. 8). _—ii. 6, marg. @ mist which went up 
Srom, &e. 1, 13, 14, és i¢ (so 1611 in ver. 14 only; ‘is it’ elsewhere, and 
thus 1638 in them all; comp. 2 Sam. xxii. 48). 14, marg. eastward to 
Assyria. iv. 7, shalt thownot. marg. have the excellency (so 1611: 1638 have 
led the moderns wrong). 13, than J can bear. The pronoun is ofien omitted 
in this usage of the infinitive, but not seldom with some risk of ambiguity. See 
Ex. xxx. 12, where even 1611 italicised ‘¢iou numberest’ the second time in 
the verse (as it does the pronouns in ch. vi. 19, 20; Ex. xxx. 15; xxxi. 13); 
thus evidently admitting the principle, though it overlooked it two lines before. 
The italics in ch. iii. 6; Ex. xxviii. 28, were inserted in 1638; in Ex. xxxv. 1, 
after 1762. Ibid. marg. is greater (so 1611, 1638, 1762; is moderns)s 
14, this day. The Hebrew article is perpetually rendered by the demonstrative 
pronoun, as is the Greek article sometimes,’ but we have always italicised it in 
such cases; 1611 indeed has done so occasionally, e.g. Gen. xviii. 32, ‘ ¢his 
once;’ Ex. ix. 27; xxxiv. 1; Num. xi. 32; Eccles. vi. 12. Although 1638 
rejects the italics of 1611 in Gen. xviii. 32, it sometimes uses them when 1611 
does not, eg. Gen. xxxi. 43, thrice; xliii. 16, twice; Jer. ix. 26. ° In 2 Sam. 
xviii. 32, the modern italics were yet absent in 1762. 26, to him. began 
men (so Ex. x. 5; Lev. vii. 25; compare ch. xxxiii. 13; Lev. xxvii. 9). 
vi. 4, mighty men (so Ex. xii. 33, in 1611; Turton cites from the same 1 Cor. 
xiv. 21; 1 Tim. v.24; 2 Tim. iii. 9). 11, 13, filled with (so 1611, ch, xliv. 1; 
Ps. Ixxii. 19 ; thus alter xxi. 19; xxvi. 15; xlii. 25; see the full construction in 
Ex. xvi. 32, &.). 14, ix the ark, c. 19, living ¢hing (so ch. viii. 21, Heb. 
not the same as ch.i.28). —_ vii. 4, yet. seven days, and I (contrast Jonah iii. 4) ¢. 
21, doth of fowl (so 1611, ch. viii.17). 23, which was upon, G. and they that 
were, G.ix. 3, even as, G. (so ch. x. 9; so even 1611 in xiii. 10). Ibid. all things. 
x. 8, mighty one (see above, ch. vi. 4). xi. 1, of one language, and of, e. 
3, burn ¢hem, G. (both text and margin). 30, she had no chila, 6. (Aad 1611 
and moderns, contrary to their ordinary usage, as in ch. xii. 20; xvi. 1, &€.; 
passim: in ver. 6 ‘ have’ 1611, but ‘have’ 1638 and moderns, which should have 
made the same change here. The fact is that the English idiom, ‘had no 
child,’ is regarded as equivalent to the Hebrew, ‘nottoherachild.’) xiii. 9, 
depart ¢o the right hand. 12, 18, his tent, G. (so 1611. Here, as in ch. xi. 
30, and xiv. 10, idiom is equivalent to idiom in the two languages ; Ais, ap 
14, where thou arf, ¢. xiv. 2, which is Zoar, and ver. 3, which is the salt 
sea, G. (so ver. 7, ‘ which és Kadesh,’ in 1638 and moderns). 4, in the thir- 
teenth year, G. (the a is inserted, ver. 5). 9, with Tidal, a. 
10, full of, G. (so 1611: the idiom implies no less). 20, blessed de, G. (so 
moderns in ver. 19, and Camb. 1638, 1677, 1762; Oxford, 1756, even here). 
xv. 6, for righteousness, G. § 16, im the fourth generation, c. _ xvi. 1, 
children, G. (this is examined by Bishop Turton, The Zezrt, &c. p. 17. 
Similar words are italicised by 1611 in ch. v. 3; x. 21; xvii. 17; xliv. 27 ; Recles. 
vi. 3; and the full expression occurs Gen. iii. 16; see also ch. xvi. 2. In xx. 
17, 1638 and the moderns have children). _xvil. 4, 15, as for (in ver. 20 the 
preposition is supplied). 10,12, 14, man child (compare ver.23)G. 24, in 
the flesh, G. (ver. 25 is somewhat different). xviii. 1, 10, ix the tent door. 
5, after ¢hat, G. (the fuller form occurs ch. xxiii. 19; xxv. 26, and is rightly 





1 Eg. ‘this,’ Acts ix. 2 (not xviii. 25, 26); Rom. xvi. 22 (this 1638); 2 Cor. v. 1 
(this 1638); 2 Theas. iii. 14; 2 Tim. ii. 4 (this 1611); ‘that’ John i. 21, 25; Acts 
xvi. 12; xix. 9, 23; xxiv. 22 (that 1638); 2 Cor. iii. 17. 

EE 2 
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printed as ‘after that.’ This may seem an over-refinement of criticism, nor can 
we find that the distinction is actually observed in 1611). 13, a child, a. 
(see above,ch. xvi.1). 17, that thingwhich,e. —_ xix. 7, do not so wickedly, 
G. (so ch. xxxi. 28, in 1611; ch. xl. 7; xliii. 6, in 1638, and moderns). 9, this 
one (article), so ver. 12, ¢hés place (not vv. 13, 14, where the demonstrative is 
expressed in Hebrew), ver. 21, ¢his city; vv. 37, 38,- this day. 1], aé the 
door (see above, ch. xviii. 1). 19, some evil, G. xxi. 5, Abraham was, G. 
27, gave them, G. xxii. 14, ¢his day (art.). xxiii. 10, 18, a¢ the gate. 
13, give thee, G. xxiv. 11, 32, Ais camels (article used for possessive pro- 
noun ; in such a case ‘ Ais people’ is italicised in ch. xxvi. 11 by 1638, 1762, 
moderns). 11, women go out, G. (it is rather bold to italicise women here, 
both in the text and margin, as the gender is oe sa in the Hebrew participle, 
but 1638 and the moderns do so in the precisely similar constructions. Lev. 
xxiv. 10; Matt. xxiv. 41, rather with the approval of Bishop Turton, Zhe Text, 
&e. pp. 27,107. Compare above,ch.vi.4). 12, this day (art.). 14, come 
‘to pass that...ver. 43 come to pass that when...G. (but ver. 15 came to pass... 
that, the ‘that’ being represented by the Hebrew conjunction copulative. 
This distinction, however nice it may seem, is actually kept up by 1611 in 
Gen. iv. 14; Ex. xxxiii. 8; Num. xvi. 7; and by 1638 and the moderns, 
though not by 1611, in Ex. xxxiii. 7; Lev. ix.1; Num. xvii. 5). 55, after 
that (see above, ch. xviii. 5). 65, had said (so 1611, 1638, 1756; had, 
1762 and moderns, contrary to their usual custom, as in vv. 1, 66; ch. xii. 1, 
passim). xxv. 30, marg. with that red, with that red pottage. 31, 33, this 
day (net quite the same form as xxiv. 12, &. but literally ‘as the day’). 
xxvi. 26, ove of his friends, G. (so 1611 in Ex. ii. 63 vi. 25). xxvii. 5, 
for venison, G. (as in Piov. vi. 26). 8, ¢ha¢ which I (so 1638 and moderns 
in ver. 45; ch. xxviii. 15). 20, is it that (so 1638 and moderns in 
Ex. v. 22); so quickly (above, ch. xix. 7). 31, brought iZ, e. 45, in one 
day, G. xxviii. 1], a certain place, G. (so 1638 and moderns in 1 Kings 
xxii. 34). that place (first only). 19, that city. xxix. 17, was tender- 
eyed, G. (above, ch. xi. 30). 28, also, G. 34, this time (so 1611, not 
1638, in Ex. ix.27). xxx. 1, children, G. (above, ch. xvi. 1). 18, given me. 
20, endued me with, G. (the full construction is expressed, as in ch. xxvii. 5; 
Ex. xxv. 11; contrast above, ch. vi. 11, 13). 33, shall be counted, &. 
xxxi. 26, taken with, G. (italics needless in this idiom; ‘¢asen with’ of 1611 
and the rest cannot be right, but ‘ ¢aken with’ might be). 36, so hotly 
(so 1611 in ver. 28, above ch. xix. 7). 43, 48, this day. xxxii. 4, 
stayed ¢here, G. 8, the other company, G. 13, that same night (so 1611 
in ch. v. 29). xxxiii. 11, marg. ail things. 13, men (above, ch. iv. 26). 
xxxv. 20, this day. xxxvi. 31, any king. xxxvii. 3, 23, 32, of many 
colours, G. (so 1611, and even moderns in 2 Sam. xiii. 18). 13, Here am 
I, g. (so 1638, Oxf. 1756, and even moderns in 1 Sam. iii. 4). 15, a certain 
man, G. (above, ch. xxviii. 11). 47, 1 heard them say, c. 20, some evil 
beast, @. xxxvili.10,¢hething. 11, at thy father’s...iz her father’s, G. (see 
ch. xl. 3; xli. 10). 15, to be a harlot, ¢. (so 1611). xxxix. 3, and that the 
Lord, e. 23, was with him (so 1611] and all others in ver. 3). xl. 3, in 
the house. 10, and the clusters, c. 17, all manner of, G. xli. 9, this 
day. 10,2 the captain..... 12, ¢oeach man,G. 21, sé#i/ ill-favoured. 
34, fifth part (so 1638 and moderns in ch. xlvii. 26; compare ch. xlvii. 24). 
36, and that food. 40, iz the throne. xlii. 13, 32, ¢his day. 19, for 
the famine (so ver. 33 in 1638 and moderns). 24, returned to them again 
(compare ch. xliii. 10, &c.). 25, with corn (above, ch..vi.11,13). 27, one 
of them. 36, and xliii. 14, bereaved of my children (fully implied in the 

ebrew, so 1611 here, and all alike in Lev. xxvi. 22; 2 Sam. xvii. 8; Prov. 
xvii. 12; Jer. xviii. 21, against Hos. xiii.8). xiii. 15, 4o Egyyt. 21, every 
man’s, G. (so 1611, and all in ch. xliv. 1,11, 13). 18, ave we brought in. 
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19, at the door (so 1611, Lev. xiv. 11; xvii. 6, &.); —_xliv. 5, so doing (adore, 
ch. xix. 7). 6, these same, G. 9, whonisoever (so 1611, 1638, 1762). 
20, Ais old age, G. 30, is bound up (comp. cb. xlix. 29). xlv. 6, ix the 
which. 16, fame thereof,G. in Pharaoh’s house. _23, after this manner, 
G. (literally as this; there is no ellipsis). 25, into the land. xlvii. 12, with 
bread (so 1 Kings xviii. 4, 13; but compare note on ch. xxx. 20). 22,a 
portion assigned them (so 1611, fully implied in the Hebrew). 23, this day. 
xlix. 12, His eyes...his teeth, e. 25, dy the Almighty,¢. with blessings. 
26, that was separate (so 1611, and all in Deut. xxxiii. 16). 29, cm to be 
gathered (compare ver. 33, also ch. xliii. 18; xliv. 30). 

Exon. i. 5, owt of. ii. 11, ome of his brethren, G. (so 1611 in ver. 6 ; ch. vi. 
25 : see Gen. xxvi. 26). 14, ¢his thing, G. (contrast ver. 15). 16, 19, drew 
water (so 1611: Heb. expresses all this ; not so in the word used Gen. xxiv, 
19, 20, &c. Compare Gen. xxiv. 13; 2 Sam. xxiii. 16). iii. 2, was not 
consumed (1611). iv. 9, i¢ wpow. 14,is not Aaron (1611,sover. 11). 19, 
into Egypt (coutrast ver. 20, 21). 21, those wonders. 23, if thou refuse, G. 
v. 11, find i#, ¢. shall be diminished. 16, There is no. 19, your daily 
(so ver. 13, 1638 and mod.). vi. 3, 4y myname. 8, concerning the which, 
6. foranheritage. 26,27, These are. vii. 24, for water. 25, after 
that (contrast ch. iil, 20; xi. 8). viii. 4, doth on thee, G. 21, marg. of 
noisome beasts (so 1638, but 0f 1762, mod.). ix. 10, sprinkled it up (see 
ver. 8; comp. ch. xii. 6) ¢. 16, for this cause (idiom for idiom). 17, that 
thou (infin.). 18, thes time (comp. ver. 27, ¢his in 1611, 1638 ; not in 1762 
and mod.). x. 5, ome cannot be able (see Gen. iv. 26; impersonal verb). 7, 
this man (necessary, though for ‘this ¢hing’ the Hebrew pronoun would more 
likely be fem.). 17, this once (so 1611 in Gen. xviii. 32). xi. 5, even 
unto. 8, marg. ¢hat is at thy feet ~ 1611, but és 1638, 1762, mod.). —_ xii. 
6, keep it up (see ver. 25 comp. ch. ix. 10). 9, roast with fire, G. (state 
of construction). 16, manner of, G. (so correct ch, xxxi. 3, 5; xxxv. 29, 
31, 33, 35; xxxvi. 1, &. passim). 17, the feast of (so 1611, the 1638, 
mod.). 39, any victual, G. (so Oxford 1756 here, and 1638 mod. in ch. 
xxi, 23). 41, that all the hosts (so ver. 51 in 1638, mod.; see Gen. xxiv. 
14). 46, ought of the flesh, ¢. (so Oxford 1756). xiii. 3, in which 
ye. 4, Thisday. 13, redeem it, G. xiv. 28, and all the host,c. 21, 
that night. 31, that great work. xv. [13, ‘the people which’ seems 
correct ; the Hebrew pronoun is demonstrative, not relative}. 26, these 
diseases. xvi. 12, filled with bread (the verb is not the same as in Gen. vi. 
11, 13; it has one preposition expressed, Prov. i. 31 ; xiv. 14 ; xviii. 20 (firs?) ; 
Eceles. vi. 3 ; Ezek. xxxii. 4; and another, Lam. iii. 15, 30; but has no prepo- 
sition here, or in Job ix. 18; Ps. civ. 28; exxiii. 3, 4 (dice) ; exlvii. 14; Prov. 
v. 10; xviii. 20 (second); xxv. 16; xxx. 22; Kzek. xxxix. 20; Hab. ii. 
16). xvii. 10, ¢o the top. 16, ¢o generation. xviii. 2, sent her Jack 
(Heb. not as 2 Chr. xxv. 13). 5, at the mount. 18, ¢his thing. 20, 
wherein (sic). xx. 4. any graven image, G. (so 1638 and moderns in Deut. v. 
8). 25, of hewn stone (so even 1611 has with in the margin). xxi. 3, were 
married, G. 8, marg. be evil (so Num. xxii. 34). 22, as the judges 
determine, ¢. (fully implied by the Hebrew preposition before ‘ —— ). 29, 
were wout to push. 30, for the ransom (so 1611 ch. xxii. 13, for witness). 
32, of silver (‘ of silver’ rightly added to the text in 1638, above p.402). 36, 
if... hath used (compare ver. 29). = xxii. 9, lost ¢hing (so 1611 in ver. 15). 
29, the first of thy ripe fruits and of ... xxiii..3, a poor man (see Gen. vi. 4) ; 
so ch. xxxvi. 4, 8, &e. 19, inte the house (contrast ver. 20, 23). XXIV. 
3, with one voice. 5, of oxen. xxv. 10, 13, of shittim wood (so 1611). 
Here ‘of’ is used to express the material whereof a thing is made, and both 
the standard of 1611] and the editions of 1638 and its snecessors vary much 
throughout the remainder of Exodus and elsewhere as to italicising ‘ of” 
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The rule plainly ought to be that where the word preceding ‘of’ is in the 
state of construction in Hebrew (which is equivalent to the genitive case of 
the classical languages, only that the former of two nouns has its termination 
or vowel points or both changed in Hebrew, while the second noun is changed 
in Greek and Latin), then that ‘of’ is virtually expressed, and should be 
printed in the ordinary character: whereas if the termination or vowel points 
of the former noun be unchanged in Hebrew, it must be —— as in apposi- 
tion with the second, and ‘of’ should be put in italics. umerous examples 
of both constructions may be seen in this book, used almost indifferently, as 
‘bars of shittim wood,’ ch. xxvi. 26, but ‘bars of shittim wood,’ ch. xxxvi. 
31. On this principle we make many of the following alterations :— 

xxv. 11, 24, crown of os (it would not be so in ver. 25, because the two 
nouns are connected by Makkaph). 19, marg. of the matter of the mercy seat. 
31, candlestick of pure gold (so Zech. iv. 2: contrast ch. xxxvii. 17, where 1638 
and moderns rightly give ‘of’). 40, marg. which thou wast caused to see. 
xxvi. 1, 31, and xxxvi. 8, 35, of cunning work (so ‘with cunning work’ ch. 
xxxix. 3, ‘of cunning work’ ch. xxxix. 8, in 1638 and moderns). 2, and 
every one, G. 8, and the eleven, Gc. 14, of badgers’ (but ‘of rams,’), so 
ch. xxxvi. 19, exactly. 31, with cherubims (so 1638 and moderns in ver. 1, 
ch. xxxvi. 35). 37, pillars of shittim wood (as all in ver. 32). xxvii. 6, 
of shittim wood (see note on ch. xxv. 10, 13, throughout the rest of Exodus). 
14, of one side (so ch. xxxviii. 14). 17, filleved with silver (so ch. xxxviii. 
17). ——- xxviii. 6, with cunning work, G. (so Oxford 175% and 1638 and moderns 
in ch. xxxix. 3: see ver. 15, ch. xxvi. 1). 7, thereof joined. 10, the other, 
G. (contrast ver. 25). 11, Withthe work. in ouches of (so ch. xxxix. 
6,13). 15, with cunning work (see ver. 6). 24, of gold (so ch. xxxix. 
17). 27, the other (so 1611!; the other 1638 and moderns). 31, all of blue 
(so 1611; of 1638 and moderns ; thus also ver. 33). 32, that it be not rent 
(so ch. xxxix. 23). 33, oy ey of blue, and of purple, and of scarlet 
(so ch. xxxix. 24). 38, holy ¢hings (as ch. xxvi. 33, 34, ‘holy place’ even 
in 1611, see ch. xxxv. 2). 42, their nakedness, G. and marg. ‘their nakedness.’ 
xxix. 20, the right ear of Aaron, G. (so Oxford 1756). 27, which is for his 
sons (so 1611, 1638, 1762 against moderns). 33, those ¢hings (so ver. 35 
in 1638, and moderns). 34, if ought of, Gc. (so Oxford 1756). 40, fourth 
part (the second, as in ch. xvi. 36 in 1638 and moderns; but not the first, the 
Hebrew form being there the same as in Num. xxiii. 10; 1 Sam. ix. 8; 
2 Kings vi. 25). 41, and shalt do,c. xxx. 3,crownofgold. 12, when 
thou numberest (the first; the second in the verse is so printed even in 1611; 
see note on Gen. iv. 13). 20, with water (contrast Lev. i. 9, 13). 25, 35, 
after the art (see ch. xxxvii. 29). xxxi. 3, and xxxv. 31, 35, filled with (see 
note on Gen. vi. 1i, 13). 3, 5, manner of (see note on ch. xii. 16). 14, 
every one. xxxil. 12, ¢his evil. 21, so great, G. 24, any gold, G. (so 
Oxford 1756). 29, this day. xxxiv. 7, and ¢ha¢ will, c. 11, this day. 
19, that is male, G. (that is male, 1611 and its successors, but though the 
construction be obscure, ‘to be male’ is clearly implied in the ah. 
22, at the year’s. xxxv. 2, a holy day (so ‘ holy place, 1611 in ver. 19, see 
ch, xxviii. 38). 34, that Ae may teach (inf.). 29, 31, 33, 35; xxxvi. 1, 
manner of (see ch. xii. 16). —_ xxxvi. 4, wise men, and ver. 8 wise hearted mun 
(contrast ver. 1, 2; so Prov. ix. 8); see note on Gen. vi. 4. 7, stuff ¢hey 
had. 8, of the tabernacle. 18, of brass (so 1611). that i¢ might be 
(inf. so ch. xxxix. 21). 19, of badgers’ (so ch. xxvi. 14). 26, 30, of 
silver (so ch. xxvi. 21 in 1638). 36, pillars of shittim vod (so ch. xxvi. 
32 in 1638 and moderns). 37, of needlework (as ch. xxviii. 39; xxxix. 29 
in 1638 and moderns). xxxvil. 2, 11, 26, crown of gold (contrast the 
Makkaph in ver. 12). 4, staves of shittim wood (so 1611). 16, Ais 
covers (contrast ch. xxv. 29). 24, talent of pure gold (not the state of 
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construction as in cb. xxv. 39). 29, according to the work (see ch. xxx. 25, 
35). xxxviii. 7, the altar hollow. 11, sockets of brass (so ch. xxvii. 11 
in 1638 and moderns). —_14, of the ome side (so ch. xxvii. 14). _—17, filleted 
with silver (so ch. xxvii. 17). xxxix. 6, 13, in ouches of gold (so ch. xxviii. 
11). 6, as signets (so 1611 in ver. 30, like to ; ch. xxviii. 11, like; and modern 
editions in ver. 14). 10, ¢his was the first row (as ch. xxviii. 17 in 1638 and 
moderns). 17, 18, wreathen chains (so 1611 in ch. xxviii. 24,25). 17, of 
gold (so ch. xxviii. 24). 21, that i¢ might be (so ch. xxxvi. 18, and 1638 
and moderns in ch. xxviii. 28). 92, all of blue (see ch. xxviii. 31). 23, 
that it should not rend (so ch. xxviii. 32). 24, pomegranates of blue (so 
ch. xxviii. 33). 25, bells of pure gold (so all our Bibles in ch. xxviii. 33). 
43, even so had. xl. 28, the hanging at the door (so 1611, 1638, 1762, and 
‘at’ ver. 8; ‘of’ ver. 5, 33; ‘for’ ch. xxxv. 17; the preceding noun being in 
the state of construction. In ch. xxvi. 36, where the Hebrew noun for 
‘hanging’ is unchanged, a preposition is inserted after it in the Hebrew). 

Note. In not a few places the italics falsely or dubiously used in 1611 have 
been withdrawn in later Bibles: e.g. Ex. xxxii. 29, even every man (‘even’ 
1638 and moderns): xl. 7, thereéx (‘ therein’ 1638, moderns). 

The reader will perhaps be able to judge, from this specimen, 
the character of the investigations which must be so minutely 
and carefully made, if the italics in our version are to be amended 
on system, instead of remaining, as they now stand, a mere heap 
of discrepant details. Whether it be the proper office of a 
version to aim at exhibiting the exact phraseology of the original 
is an open question, which we will not now discuss; none will 
deny that if the attempt is to be made, it should be carried out 
consistently and on a uniform plan ; and some may be inclined to 
think that those who spend their time in thus weighing the very 
words and syllables of Holy Writ are worthily occupied in their 
humble vocation, and merit the goodwill and sympathy of the 
Christian student. At the same time we will Soles that the 
whole subject of italics, their insertion or omission as the case 
may be, is pretty unintelligible to readers who know little or 
nothing of any language except their own, and we are much 
disposed to acquiesce in the suggestion of one of the shrewdest 
witnesses before the Parliamentary Committee on the renewal of 
the Queen’s printers’ Patent, when he advised that editions of 





1 Charles Knight, the eminent publisher. ‘It appears to me,’ he says, . . . ‘that 
the italics in the text, which are very useful, of course, to a biblical scholar, to 
indicate that a preposition or a pronoun is supplied which is not in the original, 
are extremely embarrassing to unlearned readers. Surely to a schoolboy, or one 
who reads his Bible without any explanation of what is the meaning of the 
italics, it must be a little embarrassing to find a great many words so dis- 
tinguished. I just open at the 2d chapter of Genesis, the 18th verse. “And 
the Lord said, Jt is not good;” Jt is is in italics, which of course means that those 
—— are not found in the original. We should not read the passage... 

aying an emphasis on it is, but we should lay the emphasis according to the 
sense ; and that principle runs through the whole book [a rather humorous 
reason for a valuable suggestion]. I am not saying that for the better editions 
that principle [of inserting the italics] should not be observed, but I think for 
school editions it might be deviated from with considerable advantage. My 
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the sacred volume that are designed for the use of the ignorant 
or of children, should not be encumbered by those differences 
in the type, which may well confuse a simple mind ; and we do 
so without much fearing the censure launched forth by the 
Wesleyan oracle, Dr. Adam Clarke, that thus we ‘ make God to 
speak what He never did speak’ (Minutes of Evidence before 
Select Committee, 1860, p. 76). We seem indeed to have ad- 
mitted the principle of — changes for the sake of simplifi- 
cation, when we permit the bare text of the Bible to be issued 
for general use without the marginal notes, the parallel references, 
the Preface, and very recently the Dedication also, all which form 
portions of the volume of 1611. One thing is certain, that the 
corrections which must be applied to render the system of italics 
consistent and homogeneous, cannot fail to increase somewhat 
the quantity of italic type employed in our Bibles, inasmuch as 
the words needlessly ion printed by Dr. Blayney and others 
are much fewer than those in which, for the sake of analogy, 
the italic character must now take the place of the Roman. 

The reader will have noticed that none of our examples in 
regard to italics have been taken from the Apocrypha. We 
have seen above (p. 403, and note 1) that our version of that series 
of books differs in some particulars from that of the Canonical 
Scriptures as respects the marginal notes ; the divergency of its 

ractice in the matter of italics is much wider: it would seem 
indeed that the second Cambridge company of translators, to 
whom the revision of the Apocrypha was assigned, took no sort 
of pains to assimilate their portion of the work to that executed 
by the other Committees." Italics occur only in 54 places 
throughout the whole volume in the standard of 1611, five times 
apparently to indicate variety of reading (Tobit x. 5; Wiad. vi. 
9; Ecclus, iii. 22; xl. 4; xlv. 4; see above, p. 410 note) ; twice to 
denote the transition from the oblique to the direct form (Jud, 
v. 23; Ecclus. ii. 18, see above, p. 408); about eight times to 
supply mere grammatical defects (eg. Tob. viii. 10; Wisd. vii. 
12, 13); but chiefly by way of explanation or comment, after a 
fashion not found in other parts of our version, and with a degree 
of boldness far from commendable (Wisd. ii. 1; x. 10; xiv. 12; 





observation only applies to the very commonest editions of the Bible, which are 
likely to get into the hands of young people and persons who are not aware what 
that variation means.’—Minutes of Evidence before Select Committee, 1860, p. 5. 

1 John Selden, who was twenty-seven years old in 1611, and must have had 
means of information not open to us, ascribes the Apocrypha to Andrew Downes, 
Fellow of S. John’s, Regius Professor of Greek, 1585—1625 ; adding that ‘then 
they met together, and one read the translation, the rest holding in their hands 
some Bible, either of the learned tongues or French [Olivetan, 1535 ?], Spanish 
[ Pinel, 1553, or De Reyna, 1569 ?), Italian [ Diodati, 1607, or Bruccioli, 1532 1], 
&c.; if they found any fanlt, they spoke; if not, he read on.—Table Talk, 
Bible, p. 6. No one need look for niuch accuracy as the result of such a process. 
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xvi. 10; xix. 14), After Ecclus. xlv. 4, however, italics (or the 
small Roman type corresponding to them and contrasted with 
the Old English black-letter) occur nowhere except in 1 Mace. v. 
65 (‘ townes,’ rightly printed in common type by 1638 and the 
modern Bibles) ; 2 Mace. iv. 21; v. 6 (also in common type in 
1638 and the moderns): the room of italics being henceforth 
supplied by enclosing the words within brackets [ ], or sometimes 
(), which are hardly distinguishable from the parenthesis in punc- 
tuation. A large portion of the words thus bracketed (we count 
only 113 places in all) are put in italics by the editors of 1638 
and their successors, though a few yet survive in our present Bibles 
(e.g. 2 Esdr. iii. 22 ; Wisd. xii. 27; xvii. 2, 3, 4; Ecclus. vi. 1, 2; 
vili. 11; xi. 30; xii. 5; xiv. 10), and in their character precisely 
resemble those printed in what may be termed the proper italics : 
some referring to various readings of the original Gao or Latin 
Vulgate (Ecclus i. 7; xvii. 5; xliv. 22; 1 Mace. iii. 53, 60 ; vii. 
37, 41); a few pointing to the figure zeugma (1 Mace. vii. 17 ; 
x. 20, 24; 2 Mace. xi. 14; see above, p. 408), or the transition in 
the form: of speech (1 Mace. i. 50; xvi. 21); a few others to 
grammar; most forming a sort of running commentary, such as 
we noticed just now: a Proper Name in one place being actually 
brought into the text from Senin (1 Mace. ix. 35). The Bible 
of 1638 introduced 96 fresh instances of italics, and ten have 
been since added, most of them of the ordinary sort and some 
rather frivolous, while others are of higher olen whether for 
the reading (Tob. xi. 15; Ecclus. iii, 22; 1 Macc. ii. 10; iii. 18; 
x. 78; xi. 15 twice; xiv. 4), for the construction (e.g. 1 Esdr. i. 4; 
2 Mace. vi. 24), or for correcting errors of 1611 (Ecclus. iii. 22 ; 
xxix. 17). Thus the italics amount to but 273 in all. 

It will be easily seen from the foregoing statement, that a 
revision of the italics in our translation of the Apocrypha, if it 
is to be undertaken at all, must be commenced de novo ; very 
little help will be supplied by the text, whether as it appeared in 
1611, or as it has been modified since that date. 

IV. The practice of our English Bibles with respect to placing 
the indefinite article a or an before a word beginning with next 
calls for consideration. It would seem indeed as if a were but 
an abridged form of an, the » being dropped first before an 
initial consonant proper, and only subsequently, and under 
certain limitations, before h aspirated. Thus Chaucer’s use, an 
halle, an hare, an heth, is uniform, so far as we have noticed ; 
a fashion which seems to have kept its place far into the six- 
teenth century. Thus in the earliest English draft of the Litany, 
contained in the King’s Primer of 1545, we read ‘an heart to 
love and dread thee,’ as it still remains in our Service-books, 
whence it has passed into a very recent Occasional Prayer. 
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What is described as a hot iron in our Bible of 1611, is an hott 
yeron in Tyndal’s earliest New Testament (1526), an hote yron 
in his later edition (1534), in the Great Bible (1539), and the 
Geneva New Testament (1557). In Coverdale’s Bible, however, 
of 1535, we meet with a harpe, 1 Sam. x. 5; a hert, Ecclus. 
xvii. 6, though such instances are very’ rare. 

After this brief explanation we shall the better understand 
what Dean Alford has to say on this matter in his genial, 
rambling, clever Plea for the Queen’s English. 


‘What is our rule—or have we any—respecting the use of a or az before 
words beginning with an aspirated 4? The rule commonly given is this: that 
when the accent on the word thus beginning is on the first syllable, we must 
use a; when it is on the second or any following syllable, we may use az. 
This is reasonable enough, because the first syllable, pa gee its accent, also 
loses some portion of the strength of its aspiration. We cannotaspirate with 
the same strength the first syllables of the words history and historian, and in 
consequence, we commonly say a history; but an historian? 

‘Still, though this may define our modern practice, it is rather a reasonable 
description of it, than a rule recognised by our best writers. They do not 
scruple to use an before aspirated vowels, even when the accent falls on the 
first syllable. In the course of an examination through the letter 4 in the 
Concordance, verified by the text in all passages which seemed doubtful, I 
have found very few instances in the English version of the Bible of the 
article a used before a word beginning with 4, We have an half, an hammer, 
an hand, an high hand, an handmaid, an harp, an haven, an head, an heap, an 
heart, an hedge, an helmet, an help, an herdsman, an heretic, an heritage, an hill, 
an high hill, an hissing, an holy day, an holy man, an holy angel, an horn, an 
horrible thing (I may mention that Cruden has cited @ horrible in every 
instance, but that in every instance it stands az, both in the edition of 1611, 
and in our present Bibles), ax horse, an host, an house, an hundred, an husband, 
an hymn, an hypocrite. The only exceptions which I have found are a Ai/l, 
Josh. xxiv. 33; a holy solemnity, Isai. xxx. 29.’—Pp. 43, 44. 


It is very hard on poor honest Alexander the Corrector, our 
general benefactor, that the venial blemishes of his marvellous 
Concordance should bring on him the censure of a writer whose 
strong point has never been thought to be severe accuracy ; and 
that too in a sentence in which he has himself fallen into almost 
as a errors as his list contains words. We fear it is vain to 


hope that Dean Alford may yet learn to write deliberately or 
search diligently, but we will at any rate lend him a helping 
hand in this direction by submitting to him, as a kind of literary 
curiosity, the following exceptions to his statements, ‘ both in 





1 The reader will of course be unable to depend on reprints for such niceties 
as these, unless they profess to be fac-similes of the original works. Thus the 
Aldine edition of Lord Surrey’s poems (1831) has an heir, but a hill, a heap, 
a hundred, just like a modern book. The original editions of the Homilies (1547, 
1549) constantly exhibit an homily, and even an whore (so an whole, Num. x. 
2, in 1611), but all this has disappeared from our present reprints. 

* The Dean’s rule would thus enable us to retain an habergeon, Ex. xxviii. 32; 
xxxix. 23, as in 1611. 
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the edition of 1611 and in our present Bibles,’ understanding 
by the latter the Oxford Bible of 1835, small pica 8vo. We 
refrain from travelling out of his own list. 


Although az is used before each of these words, as Dean Alford states, we 
find also:—a half, Ex. xxv. 10, ter. (an halfe 1611 secundo loco); 17, 23; 
xxxvi. 2] ; xxxvil. 1 ¢er. 10; 2 Esd. xii. 45; probably more: a hammer, Jer. 
xxiii, 29 (it only occurs again an hammer, Judg. iv. 21): @ hand, Ex. xix. 13 
(in 1611, but aw moderns from 1638 downwards): a high wall, Isai. xxx. 13: 
a highway, Isai, xix. 23; xl. 3: a handmaid, Gen. xxix. 24 (in 1611, but az 
moderns since 1638): @ harp, 1 Sam. x.5; 1 Chr. xxv. 3: @ haven, 2 Esdr. 
xii. 42: a head, Judith xiv. 18: @ heap, Isai. xvii. 11: @ heart, 1 Chr. xii. 33 
marg. dis; Ecclus, xiii. 26; xvii. 6; xxii. 17: @ help, Ecclus. xxxiv. 16 (in 
1611, 1638; but az in 1762 and moderns); xxxvi. 24 (so a helper, Ps. xxii. 
11, marg.): @ Aill, Isai. xxx. 17 (in 1611, but am in 1638 and moderns): a holy 
thing, Lev. xxvii. 23: @ holy law, Wisd. xviii. 9: a horse, 2 Mace. iii. 25 (in 
1611. 80 @ horseman, 2 Mace. xii. 35): a house, Ex. xii. 30 (an in ver. 3) ; Lev. 
xiv. 34, 55 (am ver. 55, 1611); 2 Sam. xx. 3 marg. (so 1611, 1638; an 1762 
and moderns): a hundred, Isai. xxxvii. 36, and in the Bible of 161], Ex. 
xxxviii. 9; Judg. xx. 10 (once, aw once); 1 Kings vii. 2 (so 1638) ; Ecelus. xli. 
4; but an hundred full 150 times:! @ husband, Ruth i. 12 (1611 and 1638 once, 
an once); Ecclus. iv. 10 (161]). Of the rest on Dean Alford’s list, an 
herdman (sic), an heretic, occur but once ; the usage for an hedge, an helmet, an 
horn, an horrible, an host, is invariable ; an heritage may be an example of the 
mute 4, since our Bible always exhibits an heir, an hour, an honour, &c. 


From the foregoing statements (which might be largely added 
to by instancing other words, but only to the same effect) the 
inference seems direct enough ;—that our modern Bibles should 
be rendered uniform in this particular, as at present they certainly 
are not; and that the change should be made in the opposite 
direction to that attempted (though not consistently acted upon) 
by the revisers of the Bibles of 1638, 1762, and others yet later : 
viz, @ should take the place of an in the great majority of (not 
in all) those cases wherein, by using a, our translators show 
that 4 in their age was regarded as a true aspirate. We have 
only to add that such a one is justly preferred by 1611 to such 
an one, which it employs but once, Job xiv. 3.7 The initial 0 
in this case partakes of the sound of the semi-consonant w. 

Archbishop Trench, in his valuable and suggestive treatise On 
the Authorized English Version of the New Testament (2d Edition, 
1859), has noticed the tendency of the later printers to make 





1 So even Burke (Works, vol. iv. p. 261), by an hundred a day. 

2 Here again we must guard against Dean Alford’s loose statemenis. ‘In my 
examination of the usage of our translators of the Bible, a curious circumstance 
has come to light. They uniformly used “such a one,” the expression occurring 
about thirteen times. In the New Testament, the printers have altered it 
throughout to “such an one:” in the Old Testament they have as uniformly 
left it as it was’ (Queen’s English, p. 45). Very curious this, were it but true. 
We find, however, in our modern Bibles such a one, Gen. xli. 38; Ruth iv. 1; 
2 Cor. ii. 7; but such an one in Job xiv. 3 with 1611, and in spite of 1611 in 
Ps, 1. 21; Ixviii. 21; 1 Cor. v. 5,11; 2 Cor. x. 11; xii, 2, 5; Gal. vi. 1; Philem. 9, 
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silent changes, and that on no fixed principle that: we can 
discern, in words which may have seemed to them to have grown 
obsolete. For such a liberty no valid excuse can well be urged ; 
and it is a positive wrong to a copious and flexible language like 
our own thus to extirpate modifications of speech, which often 
differ from those in more general use by some fine shades of 
meaning which can be more readily felt than expressed. Thus, 
ought, as he reminds us, has been corrupted into owed, Matt. xviii. 
24, 28; flixe into fluw, Acts xxviii. 8; fet into fetched, ibid. ver. 
13, but not much before 1762, so far as we can trace." Hence, 
a critical editor would be careful to restore the more ancient and 
approved forms, especially those which tend to throw any light 
on the history or grammar of our native tongue. Ye, for ex- 
ample, is the almost invariable nominative of the second, person, 
pronoun plural in our present Bibles (get you, however, in Gen. 
xix. 14; xxxiv. 10); while in that of 1611, yow is found thirteen 
times in Genesis, nineteen in Exodus, four in Leviticus. The 
preterite of the verb éo lift is both lifted and lift (Gen. xiv, 22; 
xviii. 2) in the latest Bibles, yet, though they acknowledge and 
retain each form, they capriciously alter /i/¢ into lifted nine times 
in Genesis alone. Akin to this is shall rent, Lev. xxi. 10 (1611). 
So again in 1611, the preterite of to steal is stole, Eph. iv. 28 ; 
stale, Gen. xxxi. 20; 2 Kings xi. 2; but always stole in our 

resent books. Thus, too, we ought to retain sprang, Gen. xli. 6, 

ut sprung, ibid. ver. 23; stunke, Ex. vii. 21, but stanke, Ex. 
viii. 14; stript, Ex. xxxiii. 6 (as dipt, Lev. ix. 9, but dipped, 
Gen. xxxvii. 31), which even the moderns admit in Gen. xxxvii. 
23, though they put stripped elsewhere. The elasticity of our 
old language in this respect may be seen from Gen. xliii. 34, 
where, in the text, the book of 1611 reads, and they drunke, 
and t were merry with him, while the margin runs, t Hebd. they 
dranke largely; the form drunke (a perfectly correct one) was 
removed as early as 1638. Yet more interesting and important 
is it to maintain the original grammatical constructions of our 
Authorized Version. Archbishop Trench observes (Auth. Vers. 
p- 58), that, at the date at which our version was made, his 
was the proper possessive pronoun, neuter as well as mascu- 
line, and is so used perpetually throughout the Bible of 1611, 
its (the genitive of 7) having only just made its appearance, 
timidly and rarely, in the language. It is therefore unfortunate 
that in Lev. xxv. 5, of his owne accord of 1611, which was retained 
up to 1638, was subsequently turned into is own. Similar 
changes have been made, and very injudiciously, from a desire 





1 The worse, because wilful and ignorant, corruption of 1762 and the moderns, 
shamefacedness for shamefastnesse (Trench, On Words, p. 88, note), 1 Tim. ii. 9, was 
introduced after 1638. Coverdale has unshamefast, Ecclus. xxiii. 6. 
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to suppress some racy idiomatic expression which our editors 
may have deemed incorrect, such as ‘no maner fat,’ Lev. vii. 23; 
‘am plague,” ibid. xiv. 54; perhaps, also, ‘king manner,’ 
Esth. i. 13 (1611, first issue). We scarcely know whether we 
should add such cases as Gen. xxxi. 1, ‘ of that which was of our 
father’s,’ where the second ‘of’ was removed in 1616, 1617, 
1638: ‘a sojourner of the priests’ occurs, Lev. xxii. 10, in 
1611. The undoubted irregularity of affixing s to the Hebrew 
plural in -im (e.g. cherubims for cherubim, Gen. iii. 24; Ex. xxv. 
18; xxvi. 1, &c.), no subsequent edition has attempted to set 
right throughout the Bible; there is therefore the less need of 
putting ‘ Philistines’ (from Gen. xxi. 34) with 1638 and all its 
successors, in the room of ‘ Philistims’ in Gen. xxvi. 1, 8, 14, 
15, 18. 

The orthography of our old English writers is so variable and 
capricious, that it is hard to imagine that they followed any con- 
sistent rules; they were doubtless often prompted by the mere 
accident of the moment, the sound being their only and most 
untrustworthy guide. Hence we need not wonder that in the same 
verse, almost in the same line, the same word is spelt in quite 
different ways. We saw huszbande in the text, husbande in the 
margin, of Coverdale, Gen. iii. 16 (above, p. 403, note), and the 
same strange phenomenon is familiar to every one who has at all 
studied the original editions of our Authorized translation. Thus, 
we have both sprinckled and sprinkled in Lev. vi. 27 (1611, first 
issue); hundred, Judg. viii. 10 teat, but hundreth (not hundredth, 
the ordinal, which occurs Gen. viii. 13, &c. in 1611)’ margin ; 
gallous and gellous, Esther v. 14 (1611, first issue) ; son and sonne, 
1 Mace. ii. 1; hall, Lev. viii. 16, but cawle, ver. 25; plaistered, 
Lev. xiv. 42, 43, but plastered, ver. 48 ; bath, Lev. xv. 5, 6, 10, 
18, 22, but bathe, ver. 7, 8, 11, 13, 21, 27; and so on in a thou- 
sand instances. It was but by slow degrees that these irregu- 
larities were eliminated from our Bibles, and some one of the 
several modes of spelling employed in the standard edition was 
chosen, to the exclusion of the rest. Occasionally, though 
wrongly, a form is preferred for which there is no authority, ¢.. 
in Ex. ix. 32; Isai. xxviii. 25; rye, in 1611, is transformed into 
rie in 1638 and the moderns.” Not but that some discrepancies 
may even now be detected in not very distant parts of the same 
edition. Thus, ankle (the usual modern form) 1s found in 1611 





1 Yet hundreth, Gen. vii. 11, eight, Lev. xiv. 10, 23, &c. of the first issue 
of 1611 must be ordinal. 

2 It would have been as well, too, if our modern Bibles spelt judgement. We 
observe judgment only in Gen. xxx. 21, marg. 1611, first isswe. Such a form as 
ribband (Num. xv. 38), which occurs only once, must, we fear, be retained, even 
though it suggests a false etymology. 
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only in Ps. xviii. 36, marg., but ancle in the four other places ; 
the moderns put ancle there, but ankle in 2 Sam. xxii. 37, marg. 
leaving ancle in Ezek. xlvii. 3, text and marg.; Acts iii. 7: 
1638 has ankle in all, except Acts iii. 7. So again, from 1611 
downwards we have Oh my Lord, Gen xliv. 18, though the same 
Hebrew is better rendered by O, Gen. xlii. 20; Ex. iv. 10, 13; 
the interjection proper Oh representing other Hebrew words in 
Gen. xviii. 30, 32; xix. 18, 20; Ex. xxxii. 31, and in Job xi. 5. 
The modern Bibles, following that of 1638, rightly spell mortar 
in Num. xi. 8; Prov. xxvii. 22, though in 1611 it is confounded 
with morter (Gen. xi. 3, &c.), to which it bears only an accidental 
resemblance. On the other hand, travaile (i.e. weariness) of 
1611, in Ex. xviii. 8; Numb. xx. 14, is changed into ¢ravel in 
1638, 1762; while the moderns have only corrected their error 
in the former place, and still read ¢ravel in Num. xx. 14, 
Again, there are forms which our modern books, after the trans- 
lators’ example, have partially retained, with which we should be 
sorry to dispense, inasmuch as their presence tends to lend rich- 
ness and variety to the style. Such are astonied, Ezra ix. 3 ; 
Job xvii. 8 ; xviii. 20; Isai. ii. 14 (1611); Jer. xiv. 9; Ezek. iv. 17; 
Dan. iii. 24; iv. 19; v. 9 ; but astonished in forty-one other pas- 
sages: so stablished, Lev. xxv. 30. Toward and towards, among 
and amongst, beside and besides, are alternative forms recognised 
by our recent Bibles: yet, while they are all acknowledged in 
some cases, towards of 1611 is most needlessly altered into 
toward five times in the first three books of the Pentateuch, as 
is amongst into among twenty-three times, besides into beside 
thrice. In Gen. xi. 3, also, thoroughly (thorowly, 1611) is pre- 
ferable to throughly of 1638 and its recent followers, although 
it is true that throughly of 1611, 1638, Ex. xxi. 19, is rightly 
corrected into thoroughly in 1762, &c., and thorow is used by 
1611 in Ex. xix. 13, 21, as synonymous with through, Ex. 
xxi. 6. We could have wished, also, to retain such ancient 
modifications as moe (1611, 1638), Ex. i. 9; Lev. xxvi. 21; and 
grinne or grin (1611, 1638, and even Cruden), Job xviii. 9; Ps. 
exl. 5; exli. 9, for ginne (Job xl. 24, marg. ; Isai. viii. 14; Amos 
ili. 5); and oweth (so 1611, 1638, but owneth 1762, own being 
but the past participle of owe), Lev. xiv. 35; Acts xxi.ll. By 
middest (1611), Lev. xvi. 16; Num. v. 3; Acts iv. 7, &c., the 
superlative form is better indicated than by midst or mids (Ex. 
xiv. 16, 1611): while twined for twinned (that is, cowpled like 
twins), Ex. xxvi. 24, marg.; xxxvi. 29, marg. in Camb. 1762, 
Oxford, 1835, following a mere misprint of the jirst issue of 
1611 and the books of 1616, 1617, positively destroys the sense 
of the passage. 

We are sorry to have to point out one or two instances in which 
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modern editors seem to have concealed a superficial difficulty by 
means of skilful dealing with the spelling. In Gen. 1. 23, where 
it is said that ‘ the children also of Machir the son of Manasseh 
were brought up upon Joseph’s knees,’ brought up is explained as 
well in the modern books as in those of 1611, 1616, 1617, by the 
marginal gloss ‘borne.’ The Hebrew word, however, indicates 
born in the precise natural sense, so that the spelling of 1611 was 
rightly modernised by 1638, 1672, into ‘born,’ and thys that 
idea is expressed in Ex. xxi. 4; Lev. xii. 2, 7, &c. (moderns). 
The true explanation, of course, is, that adoption in ancient times 
was regarded as equivalent to natural parentage, and spoken of 
accordingly, even as Michal brought up (Heb. bare) the five sons 
for Adriel (2 Sam. xxi. 8, and marg.; compare Gen. xvi. 2, 
marg. ; xxx. 3, marg.; Ruth iv. 17). By recalling the antiquated 
orthography, our modern books have involved the text in an 
ambiguity which can hardly be accidental. 

There is still less excuse for their procedure in Ex. xxxi. 10; 
xxxv. 19; xxxix. 1, 41, where ‘clothes of service’ (compare 
Num. iv. 5, &c.) is the correct rendering of the Bibles of 1611, 
1616, 1617, 1638, &c. down to 1762, clothes being employed to 
translate the Hebrew word signifying garments; by changing the 
spelling into ‘cloths, the moderns suggest quite another notion. 

While we quite assent to Archbishop Trench’s wish to print 
* Vengeance’ (personified) in Acts xxviii. 4, we wonder that he 
should add that the standard of 1611, which supports his view, 
is ‘ not prodigal of capitals:’ we should have thought this state- 
ment the reverse of the truth. Large classes of words, which 
can hardly be regarded as Proper Names, are constantly so repre- 
sented; such are Aliar, Arke, Cherubims, Court, Even, Hanging, 
Mercie-seat, Nobles, Priest, Sabbath, Statutes, Tabernacle; even 
Cedar-wood, Shittim-wood, and a host of the same class. In 
Ex. xvi. 34, the moderns have Testimony, as 1611 always does 
except thrice (Ex. xxx. 36; xl. 20; Lev. xvi. 13), and that by 
0 inadvertence. Witness may very well be thus printed in 

um, xvii. 7, 8; xviii. 2; 2 Chron, xxiv. 6; and especially 
in Acts vii. 44, where even 1611 has witnesse. So also Oracle, 
2 Sam. xvi. 23; 1 Kings vi. 16; viii. 6; 2 Chron. iv. 20; Ps. 
xxviii. 2, On the other hand we prefer, with Mr. Gorle, ‘valley 
of salt,’ 2 Sam, viii. 13, to ‘city of Salt,’ Josh. xv. 62, the 
Bible of 1638 and its successors having retained the capital in 
the latter case, rejecting it in the former. 

A few words in conclusion will suffice for the punctuation. 
The original edition differs in this respect from those of recent 





1 The capital letter is retained in this word Gen. iii. 24 alone, in nearly all 
editions we have consulted. 
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date, chiefly in resorting to the use of the parenthesis () much 
more frequently than they do ; there is also, at times, a good deal 
of variation between them in regard to the placing of the para- 
graph marks ({]), as might indeed have been expected. The un- 
graceful habit of setting a comma before as well as after such 
words as behold, lo, &c. is modern; our Bibles of 1611, 1638, 
and downwards to 1762 inclusive, print ‘ And behold,’ ‘ And lo,’ 
not ‘ And, behold,’ ‘ And, lo.” On the whole we have noticed 
but few examples wherein a change in the stops materially affects 
the sense, and our notice of two or three of these shall close this 
branch of our subject. In Gen. xxxi. 40, our present books run 
‘ Thus I was; in the day the drought consumed me,’ whereas the 
Bible of 1611 reads, and we believe rightly (at any rate, with 
the countenance of the Septuagint and the Vulgate), ‘Thus I 
was in the day, the drought consumed me.’ In 1638, 1672, the 
comma was transferred from after day to after was, and has sub- 
sequently been lengthened into a semicolon. In the hard con- 
struction, Lev. iv. 2, ‘ concerning things which ought not to be 
done,’ it may be advisable to enclose these words in a parenthesis, 
as in 1611, 1638, 1762, although this is not done when the 
phrase recurs in ver. 13, 22, 27. Again, in Luke xxiii. 32, we 
read in 1611, 1638, 1672, ‘ And there were also two other male- 
factors led with him . .’ other being plainly an old form for others, 
now grown obsolete (so 2 Sam. ii. 13; Matth. xxiii. 23; Luke 
xi. 42; Acts xvii. 9; 1 Cor. xiv. 29; 2 Cor. xiii. 2; Phil. i. 17; 
ii. 3; iv. 3). Under these circumstances, the fear of so solemn 
a passage being misunderstood has induced the recent editors 
rightly unwilling to change other into others) to insert a comma 
after other, in order to obviate the possibility of mistake in the 
meaning of a phrase which is rather Greek than English.! In 
Titus ii. 13, on the contrary, modern printers since 1762 have, 
with equal propriety, removed the comma after God, in ‘ the great 
God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ,’ that no one might think 
that ‘the great God and our Saviour’ cannot be joint predicates 
of the same Divine Person, a conclusion which the grammatical 
construction of the Greek sentence, and the half unconscious tes- 
timony of the Greek Fathers, alike persuade us to receive.” 


V. We have now reviewed the existing state of the Authorized 
English Bible under the several heads of the text itself, the mar- 
ginal renderings and parallel references, the italics, and the 





1 Yet even an unlearned reader would bear in mind the precisely parallel term 
‘ other seventy,’ in chap. x. 1 of this Gospel. 

2 Sometimes the mode of dividing the words is of a little importance ; e.g. ‘in to 
the holy place,’ 1611, in Lev. xvi. 23, &c. &c. is perhaps better than ‘ into,’ 1638, &c. 
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grammatical: and orthographical variations. We have seen, we 
believe, something to set right in each of these matters; and in 
the case of the italics, no slight need of a thorough and laborious 
revision, on principles identical with those of the translators them- 
selves, but carried out more fully and consistently. We have 
reason to know that a revised edition of the sacred volume is 
being prepared at the Cambridge University Press, which will 
reproduce the forms and readings of the standard edition, so far 
as they can be upheld with propriety, and will carefully record 
the departures from that edition, wheresoever it has been of 
necessity abandoned. We only hope that the task, which will 
call for the exercise of calm judgment and careful scholarship, 
as well as of diligence and anxious care, will be executed in such 
a manner as to render it worthy to become a model to which all 
future reprints of the Holy Bible may be conformed. The 
present condition of things, as testified by the evidence of the 
privileged printers themselves before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee we have referred to several times, is very remarkable and 
far from satisfactory. On the one hand, there is the utmost 
pains bestowed on exactly representing some particular edition 
which is proposed for imitation ; on the other hand, there appears 
to be no sort of understanding subsisting between more than two 
of the three co-ordinate and independent presses, as to what is to 
be regarded as the standard edition by which each fresh reprint 
is to be regulated; nay, more, for anything that appears, diffe- 
rent standards may be even now set up at the same press at 
different times. The Minutes of Evidence seem to speak quite 
unambiguously on each of these points. On the matter of cor- 
rectness, we are persuaded that the several printers have in no 
way over-stated their case. ‘I am satisfied, speaks Mr. C, J. 
Clay, the Cambridge University printer, ‘that a much higher 
* degree of relative accuracy is both required and maintained in 
‘the printing of the Bible than in the printing of any other 
* book. . Accuracy in ordinary books means simply the 
‘ avoidance of palpable errors; in the Bible it means far more, it 
‘ means accuracy extending to the minutest details of spelling and 
‘ punctuation ’ (Minutes of Evidence, 1860, p. 68). ‘ We have posi- 
‘ tive directions and injunctions,’ says Me. 'T. Coombe, the Oxford 
University printer, ‘to make no alterations whatever, not even 
‘ the slightest, in the present standard. We do not alter a 
‘ comma, and frequently we have letters from different parts of 
‘ the country, maiien suggestions that this letter or that word 
* should be altered, or a comma placed here or taken out there, 
‘ but we never attend to them. e never make any alteration ; 
‘I dare not; we are as jealous as can be of making alterations’ 
(Ibid. 1859, p. 52). To the same effect Mr. Spottiswoode, the 
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holder of the Patent as Queen’s printer, declares, ‘As regards 
‘the examination of our books, they are perpetually under ex- 
‘amination; we are perpetually reading and cross-reading one 
‘ Bible with another, so that no Bible is long without a careful 
‘ examination ; that is rendered practicable by having a printing 
‘ office devoted wholly and solely to the subject, where nothing 
‘ but our Bibles are passing through the hands of compositors, 
‘ readers, pressmen, and everybody employed in the establish- 
‘ment’ (Ibid. 1859, p. 11). But then all this incessant and 
praiseworthy straining after accuracy is spent upon the Queen’s 
printers’ own Bibles. ‘A certain copy which we keep, which is 
believed to be as nearly perfect as possible’ (Jbid. p. 16). Those 
of the two Universities seem utterly lost sight of; the people 
in London hold no counsel with those at Oxford or Cambridge. 
‘Do the Universities go by the same standard?’ Mr. Spottis- 
woode is asked, naturally enough. ‘I cannot speak for their 
practice,’ he replies (Ibid. p. 16). ‘We never consult with the 
Queen’s printers,’ Mr. Coombe states bluntly enough ; ‘ we have 
no intercourse with them whatever’ (Ibid. p. 58). In respect to 
the sister University the case is different. ‘In 1834,’ he tells us, 
‘the Delegates of the Press at Oxford, and the Syndicate at Cam- 
‘bridge, formed a Committee, and appointed Dr. Tournay of 
‘ Oxford, and Dr. Turton of Cambridge, to revise and compare 
‘ the text of 1611’ (did. p. 51). This, it would appear, is all: 
a single examination made more than thirty years since, and 
never (so far as we know) renewed, is the standard from which 
the two Universities ‘do not alter a comma:’ the Queen’s printers 
have a separate copy, ‘ we printed it ourselves,’ and believe it to 
be near to a ‘ perfect standard.’ 

And in regard to this revision made in 1834, under the super- 
intendence of the authorities at Oxford and Cambridge, we may 
boldly assert that it must have been very slight and fragmentary. 
In the present article we have submnitted to the reader abundant 
proof that the modern Oxford and Cambridge Bibles published 
since 1834 correspond but indifferently with the accepted stan- 
dard of 1611; and our examples might be multiplied a hundred- 
fold. Add to this that the Bibles issuing from the two presses 
exhibit even now not a few points of discrepancy, slight 
indeed, yet not unimportant where the purity of the text of 
Scripture is concerned. In certain words the mode of spelling 
even has not been brought into conformity. Why, for instance, 
should the Oxford and London books (1835, &c.) invariably 
print houshold, the Cambridge (1858, &c.) household? or the Ox- 
ford and London enquire and enquiry, the Cambridge inquire (but 
enquire, Judg. iv. 20, Cambr. brevier 8°, 1855) and inguiry? The 
standard of 1611 will not help us here, as in it each of these 
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forms of spelling is found promiscuously, so that, according to 
the rule we have laid down above (p. 421), it matters little which 
is adopted ; but mutual conference, especially if shared by the 
Queen’s printer, would be very useful in arranging these and ten 
thousand other minutie. This lack of communication between 
the co-ordinate possessors of the exclusive privileges has always 
proved fatal to every previous attempt to correct admitted over- 
sights on an uniform system. In Thomas Baskett’s Oxford 
Bible of 1756 (p. 400), for example, an honest and skilful attempt 
was made to reconcile obvious inconsistencies in respect to 
italics. Thus not a few of the improvements recently suggested 
by Mr. Gorle and others (above pp. 410—415), were actually anti- 
cipated by the unknown supervisor of this edition ; such are ‘ any 
victual,’ Ex xii. 39; ‘ought of the flesh,’ ibid. ver. 46; ‘ with 
cunning work,’ xxviii. 6; ‘ right ear of Aaron,’ xxix. 20 ; ‘ought 
of the flesh,’ cbid. ver. 34; ‘ any gold,’ xxxii. 24: and these are 
but a few cases out of many. Immediately afterwards followed Dr. 
Paris’s Cambridge edition of 1762: had he only seen Baskett’s 
Bible, or compared its italics with the Hebrew text, he could not 
fail to have adopted them. As it was, they were laid aside and 
lost sight of; they disappear from the volumes of 1762, and from 
their successors, and have been re-detected (but not yet restored 
to their place in the text) within the last few years. 

One other case, pointing to the same conclusion, shall close 
this prolonged disc:ission. Soon after Mr. Curtis’s attack on the 
modern Bibles in 1833, Professor Scholefield, when preparing 
his Greek and English Testament at the Cambridge Press, was 
led to adopt various changes which had been suggested partly 
by Mr. Gorle (who was even then earnestly toiling in the good 
cause), partly, no doubt, by his own reading. These improve- 
ments were made by him, if not in his first edition, which we 
have not at hand, at any rate in his second of 1836. Such are 
‘thy friends,’ Mark v. 19; ‘ thy hands,’ did, ver. 23 ; ‘ his hands,’ 
vi. 5; viii. 23; Luke iv. 40 ; ‘ his father, Mark vii. 11 ; ‘ wrapped 
him,’ xv. 46 ; ‘ thy womb,’ Luke i. 31; ‘ with him,’ vii. 49 ; xiv. 
15; ‘all her living,’ viii. 43; ‘his disciples, ix. 18; ‘ye are 
Christ’s, 1 Cor. iii. 23 (this last with Camb. 1638, 1677, 1762, 
and Oxf. 1756). Yet in all recent editions we can refer to these 
italics have been universally discarded, and the old forms followed, 
and that because ‘ we do not alter a comma.’ 

Is it too much to hope that such prodigal waste of their 
precious time and strength shall no more vex the souls of zealous 
students of Holy Writ, who have judged that no iota of its con- 
tents is beneath their notice, if only through mere reverence for 
Him by whose inspiration it was given? We have heard less of 
late about a new version of the Bible; perhaps because recent 
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controversies have made us sadly conscious how much the best of 
our divines have yet to learn in the original languages of the Old 
Testament. It is a good sign when confident men come to doubt 
the fulness of their knowledge, for this is the first, and not the 
least painful, step towards increasing it. For some years to come 
it may probably suffice for us to exercise whatever gift has been 
vouchsafed to us in the humble task of examining, restoring, and 
revising the Authorized translation of 1611. Censidered only as 
an English Classic—the greatest and most popular on the long 
list of our standard works—it claims at our hands far more 
labour than has hitherto been bestowed upon it; as it is perhaps 
the least inadequate representation of the Divine original which 
man’s learning and devotion has yet produced, it becomes us to 
guard its purity with jealous watchfulness, lest perchance the ray 
of God’s truth be never so little dimmed by the imperfection of 
the human medium through which it has to pass. 





Art. VI—The Agamemnon of Afschylus and the Bacchanals of 
Euripides. With Passages from the Lyric and Later. Poets of 
Greece. Translated by Henry Hart Miiman, D.D. Dean 
of St. Paul’s. London: John Murray. 1866. 


A sUPERFICIAL criticism of the contents of Dean Milman’s 
volume might not improbably shape itself into the dictum, that 
it contains nothing new: and one can conceive that even a 
closer examination into it might lead very matter-of-fact 
scholars to the conclusion, that in many passages the vast help 
of modern interpretation has hardly been made the most of. 
But translations executed for the most part forty years ago, at 
the least, must rely on some more solid ground than novelty for 
favourable acceptance ; and it is as reasonable as it is inevitable 
that the advance of scholarship within that space of time should 
have materially altered the consensus of competent opinion as 
regards this or that obscure passage. So far, therefore, one 
should be prepared to find marked difference, in point of sense 
and interpretation, between classical translations of the earlier 
part of this century and those of the most recent years; nor 
need it be set down as blameworthy if the former fail of the 
accuracy of the latter. It were too much to expect of a septua- 
genarian, whose skill in rendering Greek poetry into graceful 
English measures charmed our fathers, his contemporaries, that 
he should slave through piles of new commentaries with a view 
to surprising a younger generation with his research. If, indeed, 
his forte were wonderful exactness, such a course might be obli- 
gatory ; but we conceive Dr. Milman’s great gift to have always 
been the exhibition of his power of uniting a masterly use of his 
own language and poetry with wide and various scholarship, and 
of raising up, out of such union, studies from the antique, suffi- 
ciently like for scholars to recognise them with pleasure, while 
to non-scholars they serve as lively substitutes for the originals. 
And if, as one sometimes fancies, the more exact scholarship of 
to-day has a leaning towards depth at the expense of width and 
breadth, and so translation runs a risk of becoming servile 
copyism, the advantage of such a work as this, which Dean 
Milman has seen fit to unearth from his manuscript-drawers, 
may be that from the study of a veteran scholar, well versed in 
every field of classical English literature, emanates a model of 
what his contemporaries accepted as standard translation—those 
contemporaries being, it should be remembered, a more poetry- 
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loving race than ourselves. It is the part of modesty to attach 
weight to the judgment of elder generations, as of elder men; 
and, however disposed we may be to set great store by our 
modern accuracy and faithfulness, it would be wilful blindness 
to shut our eyes to the fact, that there is room for latter-day 
translators to ces lessons of grace, style, and skill in rhythmical 
matters at the feet of their elders. This granted, there can be 
little doubt that Dean Milman’s mission, so far as concerns 
poetical translation, is clearly defined; and it is devoutly to be 
hoped that the present rage for translation from the classics 
will be wholesomely toned and leavened by the cultivated free- 
dom, if we may so term it, of his Muse. His own style, in prose 
as well as poetry, has been conspicuously based on antique pat- 
terns. To start with, he has had in him more of the poet than 
of the translator. But he has chastened his composition by the 
surest process—to wit, deep study and frequent imitation of 
ancient authors: and hence his original composition breathes a 
classical spirit, while his translations evince the ease and dex- 
terity of a master of English literature. 

Such translations, indeed, as he has now put forth, are well 
worthy the study of those who enter the field of original poetry, 
as also of such as seek only the prizes of translation ; for it is 
' certain to be a profitable study for either class to note the lawful 
flights of fancy, the admissible expatiations of thought, which the 
pregnant phrases of Adschylus, and, indeed, the wonderful con- 
ciseness of Janguage noticeable in the mass of Greek poetry, 
suggest to a poetic mind; and at the same time to observe the 
limits and barriers which a copious reading of Greek poetry has 
a tendency to oppose to unrestrained licence of imagination. 
Nothing, in truth, is more noticeable from ‘ist to last in the 
volume under consideration than the presence of two elements 
—an innate gift of poesy, and an acquired discipline of scholar- 
= one and the same author. It is hardly true in his case 
that— 

‘A flowret by the river’s brim 
A simple flowret was to him, 
And it was nothing more,’— 


for when he handles such a phrase as dyupdv fedyos Atpedav 
(Ag. 44), he is apt to go to the full length of lawful expansion, 
translating it— 

‘ Like two strong coursers in one battle car.’ 


Nevertheless we much doubt whether in any instance he has 
imported into his text aught that has not its germ, at all events, 
in the Greek,—aught that good taste and classical feeling would 
condemn as supererogatory. 

The contents of this volume, as its title indicates, are a. master- 
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piece of Aischylus and a masterpiece of Euripides, seemingly 
given entire to convince the reader that Greek tragedy will 
bear reproduction without omissions or curtailments. These 
occupy the first half of 325 pages, while the other half consists 
of passages selected and translated, with infinite discrimination, 
from the whole range of Greek poesy. As the book lies on 
one’s drawing-room table, which it is neither too learned nor too 
much tinged with the faults of heathen literature to grace ‘and 
adorn, it every now and then meets the eye of some scholar of 
forty years ago, who fondly recognises the elegant English 
versions with which the Poetry Professor of that day at Oxford 
used to enliven his Latin lectures on the Literature of Greece. 
These, now brought to light, are, like old wine, the better for 
keeping. Their aroma is as distinguishable amidst a heap of 
modern samples of inferior bouquet, as the old port of some 
favoured cellar is distinguishable from that of later and more 
doubtful manufacture. If we may continue the similitude, the 
scholar who tastes this genuine vintage of true Attic flavour 
will cling to it with unchangeable preference ; much as the con- 
noisseur, who, in certain houses, is loud in asserting that claret 
is the best of wines, and that port is never drunk now-a-days, 
will be found the staunchest devotee to the port of other houses, 
where he knows and is assured of its history. In truth, Dr.’ 
Milman’s translations win upon us as we dip deeper into them, 
and will abide the test of re-perusal. better than any, save one 
or two of the very best translations of late years. It will be 
our object in the following remarks to stimulate our readers’ 
interest in the whole volume by the aid of such samples as 
appear to us calculated to whet the literary appetite. Where 
there seems to be misinterpretation, we shall deem it no de- 
traction to note it, or perchance to suggest its cure. A candid 
survey will take account of imperfections as well as perfections. 
But we shall be disappointed if, after all that can be said, we 
fail to establish the position, which has gained a strong footing in 
our own mind, that Dean Milman’s translations are so happy and 
skilful, and have such poetical merit, as to deserve the diligent 
study of scholars, translators, and general readers. 

The Agamemnon is perhaps on the whole his least successful 
effort. He is hardly so much adapted for the representation of 
the grand as of the sweet—the majestic as of the plaintive and 
tender. At times we feel that the stern ruggedness of the eldest 
of the three great tragic poets is clothed upon with too smooth 
drapery, too neat and fine-fashioned a garb, in the musical 
rhythm of the Dean of St. Paul’s. While he surprises us with 
the pliancy wherewith he converts the choruses of the Aga- 
memnon, so as to get out of them, in extenso, the sense which 
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however obscurely, they generally suggest in the original lan- 
guage, it is manifest that he revels more congenially and un- 
restrainedly in the simple and less elaborate lyrics of the 
‘ Bacchanals.’ By comparing, too, his rendering of iambic 
passages in each dramatist, it will be further seen that his 
genius is more at home with Euripides than with Aéschylus. 
This is speaking relatively : and yet who would not be proud 
to have done such justice, in setting even Aischylus before 
English readers, to the ascertained requirements of classical 
translation, as Dr. Milman has? In the first chorus there are 
some lines which, as rendered by him, come fully up to the ideal 
of Eschylean grandeur—those striking lines respecting the dis- 
cipline of suffering as a teacher of wisdom, which begin with 
Ziva S€é tis érrivixia KAaLwv, and end with Bialws céApa cepvov 


jpéevov (167—176, pp. 11, 12, English translation) :— 


‘ Most wise is he who sings the all-conquering might of Jove. 
Jove, that great God 
Who taught to mortals wisdom’s road ; 
y whose eternal rule 
Adversity is grave instruction’s school. 
In the calm hour of sleep, 
Conscience, the sad remembrancer, will creep 
To the inmost heart, and there enforce 
On the reluctant spirit the wisdom of remorse. 
Mighty the grace of those dread deities, 
Throned on their judgment bench, high in the empyrean skies.’ 


This is truthful, though by no means slavish, translation. The 
only line we should wish to meddle with is the last but one, 
where some alteration seems desirable, so as to make more 
plain the force of Svaiws, as implying that the favour of the 
gods manifests itself in a compulsory discipline of man for his 
own good. It may not be so smooth a line which we suggest, 
but it seems to us that 


* Perforce comes grace from those dread deities’ 


will better satisfy the drift of the Greek equivalent. 

Further on, in the same passage, will be found a very 
adequate reproduction of one of the ‘loci classici’ of an- 
tiquity, the lines so memorable as having suggested to Lucretius 
an episode of as choice, if not choicer, beauty (pp. 13, 14, 
English translation). 


‘There lay she prone, 

Her graceful garments round her thrown : 

But first her beauteous mouth around 
Their violent bonds they wound, 

Lest her dread curse the fated house should smite 
With their rude inarticulate might. 
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But she her saffron robe to earth let fall : 
The shaft of pity from her eye 
Transpierced that awful priesthood—one and all. 
Lovely as in a picture stood she by, 
As she would speak. Thus at her father’s feasts 
‘The virgin, ‘mid the revelling guests, 
Was wont with her chaste voice to supplicate 
For her dear father an auspicious fate.’ 


In the fifth verse here we should counsel the addition of a 
comma at the final word ‘smite,’ so as to connect more distinctly 
the English of Bia yadivev 7 avaido péver with dudaxav 
xatacxeiv. As the verses are printed, this is scarcely clear: 
and, furthermore, the question may arise whether avavdw in the 
line above quoted does not mean ‘denying her speech,’ or 
‘utterance,’ as it is clearly referable to the bonds. But the 
general style of execution of the passage is not marred by 
question about particulars. Nevertheless there needs no great 
observation to discover that the ‘ Bacchanals’ has been to Dr. 
Milman the more congenial subject for translation. The lyric 
flow of the choral odes in it is less constrained and laboured. 
The English seems to have accommodated itself with more 
perfect and yet truthful ease to the very genius of the Greek ; 
and, saving for an omission here and there of a line or so, 
possibly because deemed spurious in the commentaries which 


the Dean has consulted, the original is as nearly set before us 
as it could be by the medium of another tongue. Witness 
this extract from the chorus beginning ‘Oc/a wétva Ocdav, 
the topic of which is a lively commemoration of the joys which 
Bacchus has vouchsafed to mortals (378—85, Qracevew—apdu- 
Barry, p. 118, English translation) :— 


‘ Bromius, of gods the first and best, 
At every glad and flower-crowned feast. 
His the dance’s jocund strife, 
And the laughter with the fife, 
Every care and grief to lull 
When the sparkling wine-cup full 
Crowns the God's banquets, or lets fall 
Sweet sleep on the eyes of men at mortal festival.’ 


Or a little further on, in the same chorus (402—15, ixoiuav 
moti Kumpoy x.t.r. p. 119, English translation) :— 


*O would to Cyprus I might roam, 

Soft Aphrodite’s isle, 

Where the young Loves have their perennial home 
That soothe men’s hearts with tender guile : 

Or to that wondrous shore where ever 

The hundred-mouthed barbaric river 

Makes teem with wealth the showerlvss land 

O lead me, lead me till I stand, 
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Bromius ! sweet Bromius! where high swelling 
Soars the Pierian Muses’ dwelling— 
Olympus’ summit, hoar and high— 
Thou revel-loving ry | ! 
For there are all the Graces, 
And sweet desire is there, 
And to those hallowed places 
To lawful rites the Bacchanals repair.’ 


Were it not that we must set some limit to quotation, this 
beautiful passage might be prolonged, or others of equal beauty 
cited, from a translation which we have no hesitation in cha- 
racterising as one of the few successful versions of a drama of 
Euripides. 

It strikes that in the iambic portions of the Bacchz, too, the 
mastery of a flowing and elegant style is shown more pro- 
minently than in those of the Agamemnon. One cannot tell 
what are the particular portions of each drama which have been 
filled in by Dr. Milman of late years. But it is oftener possible 
to come to a pause, for want of clearness, in the Dean’s version 
of the Auschylean than of the Euripidean tragedy, and possibly 
the latter has been a more recent performance for the most part 
than the former. Though we are far from setting Miss Swan- 
wick’s clever version of the Orestean Trilogy above Dr. Milman’s 
execution of the Agamemnon in point of poetic merit, it cannot 
be denied that she occasionally hits off the grandeur of the 
original with greater force and blunt reality. Thus, in trans- 
lating the line which will be remembered as issuing from the 
prophetic mouth of Cassandra— 


avdporpayeiov ai mé8ou pavrnpioy 
—the more masculine rendering is the lady’s, and the diffuser 


—— which one should expect from her, is the Dean’s. 
ut no one can doubt that 


‘A human shambles with blood-reeking floor’ (S.) 


is more vigorous and appropriate translation than 


‘ The lord lies slaughtered in that drear abode, 
And the dank floor with bloody dew is dyed.’ (M.) 


And so, too, Miss Swanwick’s English for 
dydpds redelov dap’ ériatpwdaopevov 
‘If but the husband’s presence cheer the house,’ 
is more apt and adequate than the vaguer and less accurate ren- 
dering of the Dean, 
‘ The prime of men moving through the long chambers.’ 

Still there is something Shakespearian in the ringing metal of 
these lines from the Dean’s version of the speech of Clytem- 
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nestra, of which the line just quoted forms the last line but two 
(931-8, p. 49, English translation) :— 
* Who shall go quench the prodigal sea, that still 

Teems with bright purple, worth its weight in silver, 

The ever-fresh and never-fading dye 

That steeps our robes in everlasting colours ? 

Of these, O King, our house hath ample store— 

Our house that Gases not vulgar poverty. 

Of many as rich the trampling in the dust 

I would have vowed, if the oracular shrine, 

At which I knelt, had uttered such decree, 

Working the ransom for thy precious life.’ 


Good as these lines are, there is better management of ground 
less difficult to manage in the descriptive and the dialogic por- 
tions of the Bacche. If we had space to quote that portion of 
the dialogue between Bacchus and when which commences 
with a curious proof that ‘ seeing double’ was held to be charac- 
teristic of a mind confused, whether by wine, or any other 
exciting cause, in ancient as well as modern times, 


‘Ha! now indeed two suns I seem to see, 
A double Thebes, two seven-gated cities’ (p. 151), 


we could show by illustration that the accomplished translator 
has completely entered into the double sense, the concealed 
irony, with which the god seasons his portion of it. But we 
prefer to make an extract from one of the two famous narratives 
which are a main feature in this tragedy, because it exhibits as 
happy a command of descriptive powers as we have shown the 
accomplished translator to have over lyric passages. The mes- 
senger is telling the final catastrophe of Pentheus, and preparing 
the way to a tale of horror by skilful depiction of quiet natural 
beauty (p. 159; of. Bacch, 1048—1062) :— 
‘ And first we crept along a grassy glade 

With silent footsteps, and with silent tongues, 

So moving, as to see, not being seen. 

There was a rock-wall’d glen, watered by a streamlet 

And shadowed o’er with pines : the Manads there 

Sate, all their hands busy with pleasant toil. 

And some the leafy thyrsus, that its ivy 

Had dropp’d away, were garlanding anew : 

Like fillies some, unharness’d from the yoke, 

Chanted alternate all the Bacchic hymn. 

Ill-fated Pentheus, as he scarce could see 

That womanly troop, spake thus : ‘‘ Where we stand, stranger, 

We see not well the unseemly Mzenad dance : 

But mounting on a bank, or a tall tree, 

Clearly shall I behold their deeds of shame.”’ 


If any one desires to form a relative estimate of Dean Mil- 
man’s translation of such passages and that of average trans- 
lators, let him take up some versions of Euripidean plays by 
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Mr. Cartwright, which have lately been going the round of the 
reviews, and he will see the vast superiority of the former, 
both as regards faithfulness and easy versification, Here and 
there, however, the Dean himself nods, as may be seen in two 
lines which occur later in the same passage which we have been 
quoting,— 

rédos b¢ Spvivous ovyxepavvotica KAddous 

pias aveondpagaoy dordypots poxAois. 
These he translates— 


‘The oaken boughs, by lightning as struck off, 

Roots torn from earth, but with no iron wedge, 

They hurled.’—P. 161. 
But this falls short of the meaning of the passage, which surely 
is that ‘ rending oaken boughs, they used them to tear up the pine 
roots, and as wedges, which were not of iron but of oak.’ Mr. 
Paley, in his edition, has a very clear explanation of this 

assage. 

These two plays, in their entirety, will doubtless have their 
charm for English readers curious to glean an idea of the 
genius of two great Attic dramatists from the translation of 
a tried and proved scholar and poet. To us, however, as pro- 
bably to most classical readers, the miscellaneous fragments from 
lyric, philosophic, and later poets have an even greater interest. 
The taste exhibited in their selection, their admirable variety, 
and the fact that they are fragmentary, so that the book may be 
taken up and laid down again at odd times, conduce to make 
this part of Dr. Milman’s volume an extremely pleasant library 
companion to any one fairly versed in Greek poetry. Elton’s 
translations are the only parallels to it we know of in point of 
variety, and they have not, certainly, so much versatility or so 
much poetic spirit and fire. Specimens from particular authors 
might be put out of court by citation of translators who have 
devoted themselves to those special authors; for instance, Mil- 
man’s one or two versions of Theognis are inferior to those of 
John Hookham Frere. But we should hold cheap the intelli- 
gence of any classical reader who could dive deep into the 
hundred and fifty imitations of at least fifty different poets, 
which Dr. Milman has published, and not be possessed with 
admiration and gratitude for the rich and diversified treat which 
is therein purveyed. What his lectures on the history of Greek 
poetry may have been, we are too young to be able to form an 
opinion, but this is certain, that to any present or future work 
upon that subject the present volume must form an admirable 
appendix. Herein the English reader will come to see how 
many of its brightest ideas his native poetry has borrowed from 
the Greek ; herein, too, the classical scholar will discern how a 
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new and augmented grace can sometimes be imparted to the 
compacter, closely-expressed, expressions of ancient poesy. In 
the Pzan to Peace, which is translated from the fragments of 
Bacchylides, we may at the same time study the essential ‘ease’ 
of which the Dean is a master, and catch an echo of words that 
have suggested kindred ideas to many of.our poets. The passage 
will be found in Schneidewin’s ‘ Delectus Poetarum Greccrum,’ 
p. 442, v. 5—11 (yupvaciwv tre véous—Odrret Kéap) :— 
‘ Youths crowd the arena’s sacred ground 
Where ring the pipes and fifes with jocund din, 
And in the bucklers’ clasps with iron bound 
Their webs the dusky spiders spin ; 

And rust subdues the trenchant sword and spear ; 

No more the clarion’s brazen voice we hear ; 

Nor, exiled from the eyes, doth sleep depart— 

The gentle sleep that soothes the inmost heart.’— 

Milman, p. 192. 
This is so pretty and true that one must the more regret the 
omission of what is given in the Greek as the final line of the 
fragment— , 
ovprociov 3 éparav Bpibovr’ dyuai radixoi & dpvor preydvrar, 

a line susceptible of equally graceful treatment with the pre- 
ceding. 

Again, to enhance the estimate which intelligent readers will 
of themselves form of the Dean’s taste and skill in this sort of 
translation, we would counsel their comparison of the Greek text of 
Solon’s Elegy 11, p. 24-5 Schneidewin (vv. 17—24, ddra Zevds 
—éorlv ideiv) with the translation in p. 197 of the book before us. 

‘ Jove views the end of all. As sudden burst 
Of vernal winds drives off the clouds dispersed, 
Heaves the foundations of the billowy deep, 
Wastes fertile earth with desolating sweep ; 
Then mounts to heaven, the abode of deity, 
And gives to view the calm and spotless sky ; 
Beams in his strength the sun through boundless space, 
And not a cloud deforms heaven's azure face.’ 


How kindly does the English accommodate itself to the 
Greek! How little is left unrendered! How loving a study 
has been bestowed upon metrical effect, as well as minute word 
painting! How admirably realized is the force of yjv cata mupo- 
Popov dndcas xara Epya in v. 4, and how simply true the trans- 
lation of 

Adpres & Hediow pévos kar’ Gmeipova yaiay, 
inv. 7. They create in our minds a misgiving that our con- 
temporaries deal more irreverently and carelessly with the 
precious relics of ancient literature, and do not handle them with 
touch a hundredth part as appreciative and discriminating. And 
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this misgiving would receive confirmation strong if we were 
minded to set some detached passages from various tragedies of 
ZEschylus, and one from the Antigone of Sophocles, side by side 
with parallel versions by Blackie and Plumptre. Whereas we 
are convinced that before the Dean could have reached the high 
perfection developed in these translations, he must have com- 
plied with Horace’s requirement that success must be won by 
toil and pains (‘sudavit et alsit’), it is not a whit the less inte- 
resting or important to point out to aspirants to the like fame that 
nothing of this toil appears upon the polished surface which is its 
result. ‘ Ludentis speciem dat et torquetur.’ And such, we are 
persuaded, is the secret history of most excellence in art. Occa- 
sional brilliancy may characterise the clever dashing genius, but 
its prestige will be apt to be damaged, especially in translation, 
by casual indications of carelessness and want of study, which 
provoke a sigh, and suggest that something more solid and hard of 
acquirement is needful. That it is not all the result of a sparkling 
bright imagination and a wonderful wealth of choice and apt 
words, we are convinced by observing that the translation now 
under our consideration is excellent in the most unlike veins. For 
instance, the Dean trills the lighter popular songs of Greece with 
an airy jauntiness that has Attic salt in its composition. The 
Convivial Song (p. 231), the famous Song of the Swallow (pp. 
233-4), and the burlesque descriptions of the Golden Age from 
Teleclides and Pherecrates (pp. 235-7), are turned into 
English verse as lively as it is musical. We begin to fancy that 
this is his special forte, when lo, we turn over a leaf, and 
find ourselves in the midst of fragments from the philosophic 
poets, which are turned with a didactic power that does justice 
to the remarkable fragments of Empedocles,' and suggests the 
impression that Dr. Milman might have become the English 
translator of Lucretius. Here is one of the more descriptive 
passages, worth citing, and worth comparing with the original 2 
(ovdé Tis Hv Kelvorow K.T.r.)— 
* Nor Mars was then a God, nor Tumult dire, 

Nor monarch Jove, nor Jove’s more ancient Sire, 

Nor N — ruling on his watery throne: 

Queen Aphrodite sate and reigned alone. 

The only offerings on the blameless shrine, 

The breathing stone, the painter’s rich design. 

And all sweet odours breathed and mingled there, 

And purest myrrh and incense warmed the air ; 





1 These are to be found in a collected form, and with a very serviceable Latin 
version, in the ‘Fragmenta Philosophorum Greecorum’ of F. G. A. Mullach. 
Paris: Didot. 1860. One of the most useful volumes of the valuable series of 
Greek Classics, which has issued from that publisher's press. 

2 Mullach, p. 12. 
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Flowed liquid honey o’er the yellow floor, 

The shrine stood guiltless of unhallowed gore ; 

Nor yet had flesh been slain, nor blood been spilt, 

Nor man stood shuddering at the unheard-of guilt.’-— Milman, p. 244. 


Sufficiently close, this is no servile copy, and young trans- 
lators may well adopt so safe a model, after laying in so much of 
sound scholarship, as to ensure a regard of faithfulness and 
accuracy. 

One of the numerous tokens by which we are led to recog- 
nise the Dean’s qualifications for his diversified task is the skill 
with which he throws into each set of specimens a character of 
its own, so that the process of translation does not fuse all that 
is gathered from various sources, as if in one melting-pot, into 
a characterless congeries, but contrives to keep distinct and 
nicely defined the selections from different Greek poets. We 
may indeed be sensible of one and the same hand in the whole 
translation, but we can hardly help bearing testimony to the 
discriminative powers of that one hand’s touch— 


‘ Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen.’ 


This mast result from a loving appreciation of each poet 
whom he translates for his individual merits, as well as from 
long skill and practice in the varieties of English poetry. We 
have shown his mastery over blank verse and lyric minstrelsy 
above. Our last extract has introduced our readers to his skill 
in heroic measure. And, with the exception of a hymn or two 
from the Philosophumena of Hippolytus, and a dedicatory poem 
of Bacchylides (p. 285), it is to this metre that he confines him- 
self for the last eighty pages of his pleasant volume. And yet 
it strikes us irresistibly that, from a poet’s sympathy with the 
peculiarities of each several poet in this portion, he has im- 
parted to his translation of each some characteristic feature, 
which in the original has stood out in contrast to the rest. The 
pathos and epic force of Apollonius Rhodius, the cultivated sim- 
plicity of the descriptive passages of Theocritus, the learned and 
stately formality of Callimachus, and the peculiar narrative 
talent of the later Oppian, are caught, one after other, with a 
divination that betokens the poet born, as well as the scholar 
equipped with the arms of research and observation. Of 
Quintus Calaber, Coluthus, Nonnus, and the rest he has possibly 
made more than they deserve, and their Manes ought to be 
extremely obliged to him for giving these later days a taste of 
the cream of their voluminous compositions unalloyed by the 
vast quantity of over-loaded, long-drawn-out feebleness which 
characterises the bulk of it. Readers may safely make acquaint- 
ance with these latter through Dean Milman’s specimens; but 
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we must warn the uninitiated that it will be anything but wise 
to act on the principle ‘ex uno disce omnes,’ and to expect to 
find in the original a mine of equal value. It is a very old 
trick to carry about bits of precious ore for samples. But the 
student who would fain build his poetic structure after the best 
models will do well to devote himself to the Greek poets ‘ melio- 
ris evi et note,’ and assuredly will be better for ignorance of 
the versification of Nonnus, who is apt to corrupt a good and 
fastidious style by the example of his own redundant effeminacy. 
For Apollonius Rhodius, long and sometimes tedious though he 
be, we plead guilty to a pardonable affection. He has passages 
of a Virgilian polish and beauty; he is a master of ‘sensa- 
tionalism’ in a good sense, to an extent very rare among his 
contemporaries. Theocritus and Bion and Moschus can be tender 
and touching on occasions. In the second Idyll of the first- 
named poet, Simeetha rages, very fairly for some hundred lines or 
so, and Venus bewails her lost Adonis prettily and pathetically 
enough in one of his imitators ; but Apollonius has struck out 
an independent line, and is entitled to the praise of deeper 
reading of the heart, and higher skill in portrayal of its diverse 
passions and workings. Fawkes’s translation has probably never 
attracted many readers to this far from ordinary poet, yet there 
might be a worse field for one of the new and increasing race 
of translators than to rehabilitate this by no means least 
eminent member of the Alexandrian Pleiad; although whoever 
essays such a task must make up his mind to wade through a 
vast mass of text, notes, and scholia, to make himself master 
of his author. Such an one will find a meet standard of excel- 
lence to aim at in the half-dozen passages from this poet, with 
which the Dean favours his readers, and one of which we sub- 
join. It is the fatal interview of Medea with Jason, described 
in Ap. Rhod. iii. 949-66, and its length will be forgiven on the 
score of its excellence. 
‘ Ner though she sing, will now her sweetest lay 

With sweet diversion guile her cares away. 

On any favourite air she dwelt not long, 

Broke sudden off the faint unfinished song ; 

Nor on her train reposed her quiet gaze, 

But restless down each distant pathway strays. 

How burns her cheek, how bounds her heart to hear 

The wind, or some light footstep trembling near ! 

Nor long delay—he burst upon her sight 

Like Sirius from the ocean blazing bright, 

That rises fair, but fatal to behold, 

Darting red plagues upon the parching fold. 

So Zson’s lofty son arose to view, 

As bright, as beautiful, as dangerous too. 

Then fell her heavy heart, her dim eyes swam, 

O’er all her cheek the burning blushes came, 
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Nor fail her knees, her form nor onward bear, 
But grown to earth seem fixed and rooted there. 
Slow glide the attendant maids away, while still 
Voiceless they gaze, and cannot gaze their fill.’— Milman, p, 253. 
It is a mild compliment to say that this is infinitely closer 
than Pope’s Homer, but it is a tender of praise as legitimate 
as it is deserved, when we conscientiously add that in flow and 
grace of versification it is not far beneath that great master. 
But we are mindful that it is possible to be too lavish of 
quotation, and shall therefore crave admission for but one more 
extract, a portion of the prettily-told tale of the Dolphin and 
the Boy, from the fifth book of the Halieutica of Oppian. 
Many readers of natural history are familiar with it in one 
form or another, and, as Dr. Milman observes, the tale is told in 
some respects better by Avlian. It is a curious instance of 
the influence of habit and association in bringing brute instinct 
to marvellous sympathy with the lords of creation, This 
dolphin, made familiar with the water-sports of an Zolian lad, 
had grown so fond of his company, that the twain frolicked and 
frisked together so as to become the talk of all who frequented 
the bay. As the story runs, in the translation before us 
(v. 492—518)— 
‘ Still where would glide the blithe and sportive boy, 
The obedient fish went bounding in its Joy; 
Now where the deeper billows heave and roar, 
Now smoothly glide along the quiet shore. 
Nor e’er might skilful charioteer command 
A steed more docile to his mastering hand, 
Nor at the hunter’s beck the well-trained hound 
Track the fleet prey, and scent the tainted ground, 
As this unbridled dolphin would obey 
His self-chosen master’s light and easy sway ; 
Nor him alone, all toil at his behest 
Was pleasure, him to serve was to be blest. 
So each in turn his blithe companions rode, 
And light the dolphin bore the unwounte 1 load. 
Such all his life the faithful love he bore. 
But the youth died—then all along the shore 
Was sadly seen the mourning fish to roam ; 
At first seemed wondering that he did not come, 
And searched each nook, each creviced rock in vain, 
Ye almost heard a feeble voice complain. 
Nought heeded he the crowds along the sands, 
Nor took the offered food from strangers’ hands. 
Then far he fled to the great deep, nor more 
Was seen to haunt that solitary shore, 
Nor long survived his dear, his human mate, 
But shared his living sports, and shared his fate. —Pp 269, 270. 


A strict comparison of the Greek with the English may pos- 
sibly result in the detection of one or two omissions and one or 
two amplifications in the translation just quoted; but as a whole 
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the execution of it is vivid and natural, as well as fraught with 
grace. So great a gift it is to have a musical ear; and so great 
an acquirement is a finished taste, which has been formed upon 
a widely-ranging study of the best models. 

The pleasant book which we have been reviewing is in truth 
so launched into the literary ocean that it cannot founder, and 
certainly deserves success, For it is calculated not merely to 
give pleasure, but to impwt instruction. If indeed it went no 
further than ministering to the former object, we might surely 
count its end achieved by the rich banquet of classic viands 
which it sets before the unlearned as well as the learned, in such 
a form’ and fashion that delight need not be alloyed by the 
admixture of toil and pains. Whilst there is much to attract, 
there is really nothing to deter. 

The engravings, too, which are interspersed, are so choice and 
well-chosen as to transport the reader insensibly into the scenes 
and associations of antiquity, which it is too much the tendency 
of modern literature to banish or make light of. A familiarity 
with these pages, reproducing as they do both the words and 
the forms of ancient Greek art, will do much to engender a 
classical taste without the severer processes by which scholars 
attain to it. Nay, it is quite conceivable that a dip into them of 
even no longer duration than consists with a general fondness 
for poetry, will as satisfactorily furnish our young-lady friends 
with mythological facts and data as the most diligent study of 
Hort’s Pantheon, or whatever may be its more recent substitute. 
Settle the great question of female education how we may, our 
wives and daughters will find much to delight, and nothing to 
offend them, if the exquisite feast which is here so judiciously 
purveyed. There is no cropping out of crabbed Greek in foot- 
notes, to cause a fluttering in tender breasts, lest they should be 
suspected of bluish proclivities. On the other hand, there is 
sufficient adherence to the letter and spirit of the Greek to 
satisfy in the main a Miss Swanwick, or a Mrs. Webster. 

But to ourselves the interest of this choice contribution to 
our translational literature, consists in the help it affords towards 
settling the question which we rejoice to find assuming its due 
importance of late years; we mean, as to rules and laws to 
which aspirants to excellence in translation from the antique 
should be expected to conform. It seems to us that the age is 
fortunate in having a living solution to the problem. A pro- 
fessor of poetry while yet there were poets on the earth, a dis- 
tinguished scholar ere yet scholarship had agreed to decide the 
relative values of ‘free spirit’ and ‘ exactness,’ can, in the 
person of Dean Milman, be set as it were in the witness-box, 
and subpeenaed to tell a critical jury, illustratively, how far his 
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own views, as touching translation, coincide with the theories 
of moderns. Indeed, his evidence in this matter is entitled to 
as much respect as that of a district’s oldest inhabitant, when 
called to prove an ancient right of road. He stands in this 
present generation as an honoured and distinguished link with a 
race of scholars and poets which has all but passed away. He 
was acritic, we imagine, before there arose in the land the 
‘ pestilent heresy’ of English hexameters: before men questioned 
the expediency and appositeness of translating Greek and Latin 
lyrics into the English measure coming nearest in character to 
the spirit of the original. It has been reserved to later days and 
theorists to attempt to fetter translation with a yoke it is 
unequal to bearing. Some refuse to allow that the prems of 
Homer can be set before an English public, unless not merely 
the words, but the measure also, of the original are actually, 
and so to speak, photographically, reproduced. Hence the 
multiplication of English Hexameter Lliads, to torture our ears, 
and try our patience, and eventually no doubt to be relegated 
to an ‘ endless and unbroken slumber’ upon the topmost of our 
bookshelves, after that the advocacy of some half-dozen enthu- 
siasts has waxed cooler, and changeful fashion has introduced 
some newer belief. But this is not all. If we may reproduce the 
hexameter, why not other classical metres? And so we are in 
constant dread of seeing Horace tortured and twisted into such 
un-English rhythm, that the facile grace, with which the cheery 
Venusian accommodates himself to the congenial freedom of 
Theodore Martin’s Muse, shall be lost in dreary and bootless 
efforts to assimilate English sapphics and alcaics to Latin; efforts 
which we cannot think it is in the nature of things should be 
successful. As to the dramatic choral odes, what is to become 
of unfortunate English readers, if their only chance of reading 
them is when cut to the exact length, breadth, and measure- 
ment of the originals, by over-scrupulous precisians? This 
crotchet has so far gained ground that, in late attempts at trans- 
lation of Euripides and Sophocles, the rhymed endings of the 
English lyric are abandoned, and, at a grievous sacrifice of 
pleasure on the part of English readers, a sort of lyric blank 
verse drags its weary length over most uninviting pages. 
Against this hypercritical prudery, this excessive piety to the 
Manes of ancient authors, Dean Milman’s versions serve as an 
undesigned protest. Like Anstice, whose selections from the 
choric poetry of the Greek dramatists are about as delightful 
imitations of ancient minstrelsy as one can conceive, the Dean 
discards the impracticable idea of exact measure for measure. 
Deeply, lovingly versed in the structure and capabilities of our 
national poetry, he has an intuitive sense of what in it most 
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approximates to the Greek choral odes, which he desires to re- 
present, and, whilst engaged in this representation, he has the 
tact to consider the question how best to win and retain the ear 
of his countrymen and country women. 

In the pages we have been considering, he has proved the 
heroic metre capable of conveying, to as great an extent as our 
language will admit, the force of the ancient hexameter. He 
has, in some degree, repaired the discredit into which, through 
Pope’s slackness, self-seeking, and lack of scholarship, the 
English heroic measure as an exponent of Homer had fallen. 
He has realized the scope, life, and airy grace of the lyric and 
elegiac Greek poetry, without afflicting his spirit by such dire 
fetters as Dindorf’s tragic and comic metres would supply to a 
too conscientious imitator. In a word, he is an advocate, we 
take it, of the use of accredited English measures in translating 
choral odes, and lyrics in general, whilst in practice he abjures 
the union of Greek metres to English words. As to literalness, 
it is possible that he might have achieved a nearer approach to 
it, in many passages, without loss of spirit; not that we think 
he would have been any the more close and literal, had he imi- 
tated more servilely the metres of the original. There can be 
no greater fallacy than that identity of measure secures room 
for every word of the original in a like space of translation. 
Where the Dean goes wide of the Greek in translating, it never 
seems owing to necessities of metre, but rather to a poet’s ferti- 
lity of imagination. In a pregnant phrase he sees more than is 
seen by the uninitiated. He then goes about to represent the 
vision vouchsafed to him. The result is that we own its beauty, 
even when a misgiving crosses us as to whether he has not am- 
plified the original idea. This may be less to be desired than 
greater exactness. Nevertheless, we must acknowledge in his 
translations a most valuable contribution towards the solution 
of a standing difficulty, and whilst, in exactness and faithfulness 
to the Greek, future translators can scarcely be wrong in aiming to 
outdo Dr. Milman, they may esteem themselves fortunate indeed 
if, in point of grace, spirit, feeling, and appropriateness of versi- 
fication, they come anywhere nigh him. It is a high testimony 
to the enduring charms of classical literature, that to the end of 
life it ministers ever fresh food for the cultivated mind: and 

ratitude for the treat we have enjoyed in this volume of Dean 
Milman's can hardly express itself more simply than in a wish 
that he may live to taste and to impart other like intellectual 
banquets. 





Art. V.II—1. Felix Holt. By Georce Extor. Blackwood. 
2. Romola. By the Author of ‘ Adam Bede.’ Smith and Elder. 


Aut good writing costs the reader some labour. He may not 
know it; for the charm of genius lightens the work, and makes 
the effort a pleasure. But he does not apprehend fully what he 
reads, or do it justice, or get the good he ought from it, if the 
reading has cost him nothing. This is a mere truism with 
regard to works of instruction, but it applies also in its degree 
to light reading. The work of fancy that can be read and 
exhausted without any vigilance of attention, or concentration 
of mind, or sense of duty towards its author, will never be 
read a second time. We do not care to look into it again. 
The picture of life, which has tasked our powers, and made 
demands on us beyond the mere search for amusement, alone 
contains that subtle truth to nature and fact which, at each 
reading, gives us something fresh to think of, and adapts itself 
to new experience and change of mood. It alone—however 
familiar in outline and leading features—is more than a match 
for our memory, and ensures for us, at every re-perusal, some- 
thing of that variety, surprise, and fresh knowledge, without 
which reading is, of all employments, the idlest. 

And this labour is taken for what it is before a name becomes 
famous, and a style has made itself a home in the public intel- 
lect; before readers have got into a habit of following the 
mind of their author. ‘ Waverley’ at once attracted attention, 
but ordinary readers called it hard work. They owned that, in 
taking up a novel, they expected to be amused without the 
trouble of thinking; and to have to take up so many new 
subjects, ideas, and interests, was something more than they 
bargained for. Ofcourse, the more familiar the scene and class 
of character, the lighter the labour will always be. Drawing- 
room life, even carefully depicted, makes less demand on patience 
and effort, than life among classes whose ways we have to learn; 
but nothing good can be adequately apprehended by the merely 
passive recipient. 

This question has been suggested by the works of the author 
before us. There have always been readers to complain that 
her novels are not light reading, that they make too large 
demands, and involve some hard work. We remember a critic 
in the Quarterly honestly avowing that the elaborate and, to 
us, exquisite portraiture in the ‘Mill on the Floss,’ was such 
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trouble to him to read that he found some entire relaxation 
needful after the immense effort it cost him to master it. It 
might be true, pregnant, suggestive, an unexplored field for the 
student of human nature; but it must be investigated at an ex- 
pense the reviewer was not willing to pay; and he evidently 
believed himself the spokesman of a party. It is very true, that no 
works of fiction ever more resolutely shut themselves up against 
the processes of skimming and skipping than the whole series 
from this pen. There is an evident compact proposed to the 
reader. The author warrants every sentence to be the result of 
thought, and turned and finished with care; we recognise a 
tacit pledge, that there shall be nothing slovenly, or hurried, or 
crude, on her part; but she demands, that such conscientious 
vigilance in giving her best shall be met by some equivalent 
effort. This, of course, is something beyond the mere novel- 
writer's line of pretension. He engages to amuse the reader with- 
out trouble; who, on his part, considers himself free to leave off 
the moment the page wearies him, and regards all tasks as in 
abeyance so long as he holds a novel open. There was something 
in ‘ Adam Bede’ which, it must be allowed, held most attentions 
enthralled without any sense of duty: it was so evidently a work 
of love to the writer that the charm overflowed on the reader. But 
it is certain that ‘ Romola,’ and ‘ Felix Holt,’ the author’s latest 
works, will please in proportion to the effort the reader is 
willing to bestow. If he expect simple amusement, he will 
be disappointed. ‘Felix Holt’ is not mere relaxation, much 
less ‘Romola.’ No religious novel was ever weighted with 
more moral and improvement; though the department of com- 
ment and reflection, which is apt, with the moral class of writers, 
to tend to prolixity and diffuseness, is here a model of terse- 
ness and point, and a field for the author's especial gift of 
insight into human motives. 

Both are, in fact, religious novels, only the religion is not 
always so distinctly Christian as the term generally implies. 
And here we find the cause of an occasional sense of depression 
and weariness which visits the reader, however keenly alive 
to the power of these delineations of life; and ready to 
admit the justice of the author’s strictures on the world’s— 
even the Christian world’s—laxity of conscience and warped 
views of right and wrong. There is an absence of hope; we 
miss the reference to a future, which pervades all essentially 
Christian literature; and, indeed, all that takes the received 
view of Christianity for granted, though the religious allusions 
may be merely of the conventional sort. This want is not, how- 
ever, a distinctive feature of the books before us. It is a charac- 
teristic of much of the writing of our day. 
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It is, perhaps, an essentially nineteenth century line of 
thought to give extension to the reign of time, and to let this 
extension obscure the illimitable before and after. It is one 
natural effect of the discoveries of science to fill men’s imagina- 
tions with the long series of computable ages—ages of which 
numeration can at least pretend to convey some idea—which 
are demanded by modern theory for the processes of Nature. 
Numbers beyond the powers of thought are constantly run off 
or noted down, to account for the formation of rocks, for the pro- 
gress, work, and disappearance of glaciers, to indicate the distances 
of stars, or the plenitude of animal life that teems and swarms 
in air and water. We are learning to apply the word ‘infinite’ 
to material things, at once too great and too small for human 
vision ; to the years this earth has seen and to those the human 
race may look forward to on its surface. It is, in fact, becoming 
a term connected with time, with the things we see, feel, under- 
stand; with just the reserve of an ‘all but’ to distinguish it 
from the indefinite and impracticable. And as this world extends 
in significance and vastness, so does this life. Instead of the 
vapour which passeth away, instead of a probation, a mere 
passage, a point between the eternal past and the eternal future, 
which was the view of life once pressed upon men’s minds, its 
other aspect is dwelt and enlarged upon. -It is what we have, 
what we know, what we must make the best and most of. Each 
individual life is viewed as a unit of a mighty sum, which gathers 
greatness and importance from the magnitude, endurance, and 
power of the whole. 

Instead of heaven being set before the thoughts, human pro- 
gress and perfectibility is the predominant vision; and in some 
way the soul is to project itself into this coming time, to hasten 
it on by noble thoughts and great deeds, and to be satisfied in 
the cultivation of truth and virtue. We do not say that either 
heaven or eternity are disputed, but the contemplation of them 
is apt to be regarded as visionary, even as selfish indulgence, if 
the hope of them is made a motive of action. To do anything 
with the view to saving one’s own soul is boldly treated as a low 
motive by the morality of this modern school, and as savouring 
of egoism. The considerations of time, the consequences of 
actions, the anomalies of this life, its injustices and inequalities, 
its vice and miseries, and how to alleviate, equalize, elevate, and 
advance it onward to a possible perfection,—these are to absorb 
the soul beyond all personal questions, even of eternal happiness. 
There are words that we miss out of much direct religious teaching 
and much literature, where some or other of them would have 
occurred, as a matter of course, a generation back: such words 
—or the spiritual ideas associated with their highest use—as 
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Salvation, Heaven and Hell, Hope and Fear, Resurrection, the 
Judgment, the Wrath to come, Prayer, Praise. And, along with 
the absence of these words, is the presentation of this life as the 
theatre, not only of our duties, but of our keener aspirations— 
we do not say selfish aspirations, but of sanguine thought as 
such. Weare quite ready to grant that the belief in heaven, in 
some minds, need not be a virtue, or lead to any real elevation ; 
indeed, that the expectation of it, apart from all self-preparation, 
is a feature of fanaticism ; but it does constitute a distinction, to 
entertain an idea of a future out of this world as an ever-present 
convictior as a fact like any fact we see and feel, instead of 
receiving the idea passively, and letting the weight and force of 
the mind exercise itself on what is within the grasp of sense 
and comprehension. And moreover, the higher the morality 
enforced without direct practical reference to a sphere beyond 
the world and life of our experience, the more saddening it will 
be. Self-denial uncheered by the highest hope—or which does 
not allow itself the alleviation of looking forward and upward— 
may seem grander to these moralists; but it is not Christian 
self-denial. There is a tendency in theorists of our day to 
improve upon the Christian rule of loving our neighbour as 
ourself, by enjoining that we should love him better than ourself ; 
but this view, as its consequence, demands a finite, limited view of 
things ; it demands that the conception of a future beyond time 
should be feeble and inefficient as a motive, as compared with 
the present. In proportion as the mind eagerly embraces the 
idea of eternity, it requires beyond all things to be happy in it. 
Nay, we may say that all other considerations fail before the 
two primary ideas of God and our own soul. To have no 
strong, influential, imperative concern for our own future lot 
through the countless ages, is, we might almost say, not to 
expect it. And yet with some it seems a higher heroism to 
forget their own personality in the sense of brotherhood, in pity 
for the general suffering. The constant appeal of S. Paul te the 
lope, the Rest, the Reward, finds no answering echo in the 
writings of this school. ‘If in this world only we have hope, 
we are of all men most miserable,’ is no argument with its 
martyrs for a life and immortality beyond this visible state of 
things. 

It is true that in fiction, which classes itself with lighter 
literature, we must not look far,—we do not desire to find,— 
the formal enunciation of dogmatic truth. The novelist’s 
sphere is this world ; his duty is confined to enforcing a pure 
morality. We require from him no confession of faith. But 
we may yet miss something from the mind of a writer, though 
we miy not wish him to give voice to that mind. There has 
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been no historical novel equal to ‘Romola’ for many a day. 
The scene of a past age is reproduced with stereoscopic reality. 
The characters stand out in it; all their motives, trials, tempta- 
tions, and the influences that work upon them, are brought within 
the scope of our feeling and comprehension. The conflict of 
good and bad is a living conflict of mind with mind, will with 
will. The period is one in many points calculated to strike upon 
the author's sympathies. There is room, too, for the play of 
her characteristic humour. We are prepared to believe that 
her thirteenth century is as true to fact as Sir Walter Scott's 
twelfth in ‘Ivanhoe.’ As much fervour and realization go to 
the conception and sustaining of each. Both contain the same 
unflinching delineations of the evils, tyrannies, and cruelties 
which belonged to these periods; yet the effect of the two tales 
upon the reader’s spirits 1s something like that—we will not say 
between a rainy day and a bright one, but—between autumn 
and spring. And one reason for this difference we fully believe 
to lie in the abiding, though shadowy sense, in the one romance, 
that this life, however sad in its course and its end, is but a 
passage to another of full and lasting compensations; that its 
sorrows, disparities, contradictions, are but temporary evils; that 
there is a future where all things which perplex us here are to 
be reconciled: in the other, though a saint is its hero, the reader’s 
mind is held down to this life, not designedly, but so it is; we 
miss at once hope in an eternal future, and reliance on an unseen 
aid. Of course this world is the sphere for the novelist’s picture | 
of life; we go elsewhere for a glimpse of eternal verities ; but 

the closest truth to life, as we see it or conceive it, is affected 
by the perception of a blissful hereafter,—just as a landscape is 
by aclear sky. We have, it is true, in all the ‘George Eliot’ 
series, continual allusions to what is unseen and divine, but they 
are commonly put into the lips of the ignorant, who find this 
world a maze, and the course of events incomprehensible,—a 
puzzle, of which they do not attempt to find a solution, and so 
feebly look for it elsewhere. We scarcely believe this inten- 
tional—we are bringing no charge; indeed, in one passage, 
where the old minister indulges in a passing speculation on 
the brevity of life and what is to follow, Felix is repre- 
sented to have insisted, in discussion with him, that our 
powers are being ‘trained here for the transmission of an 
improved heritage.’ We are only speaking of the general im- 
pression. There is a deep sympathy with the wrongs of 
humanity, a hatred of injustice, a recoil from indolent self- 
indulgence, a passionate fellowship with weakness and suffering, 
a constant reference to conscience, a rejection of the notion that 
wrong-doing ever comes but through the fault of the sinner—a 
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disbelief in the power of temptation, apart from wilful com- 
pe that constitute a very noble view of life, and the uses of 
ife, and make us feel that such delineations can scarcely be read 
thoughtfully without benefit. We cannot but regard this series 
as a awe addition to the literature of the imagination. Yet 
what we have said, we have felt it important to say. 

If, however, hope and buoyant reliance on directing Providence 
are missed in this writer, she still has her unseen powers. She 
governs by terrors, terrors of conscience stimulated by fears of 
consequences. Nemesis for ever dogs her wrong-doers, and fear 
treads at their heels. Indeed, we recall no fictions where fear 
plays such a prominent part ; for example, selfish fear in Tito, and 
fear compacted of conscience and dread of shame in Mrs. Tran- 
some. And it is fear that we realize, and which it is good to 
contemplate. Mrs. Transome’s long life is a real doom on her 
transgression. ‘Tito’s pale terrors at the recurring vision of the 
man he has injured are a substantial retribution. ‘There is no 
condoning of evil. Our authoress has a name for liberalism, but 
we see no trace of that noxious theory that evil is but a tortuous, 
roundabout way towards good. With her, it is as bad in its 
course and consequences as in its beginning. Her line is to 
represent sin, and the wide-reaching sorrow and suffering that 
flow from it, solely in their natural course. There is One who 


can bring good out of evil ; but the operations of Divine grace 
counteracting the mischief of man’s making, do not come within 
the scope of her = Nor in fiction is it well that they 


should. Hers is a better moral than that so often inculeated by 
the professedly religious novel, where a sinful course ends in 
repentance and conversion, and a miraculous interference stays 
the downward course of events. Which is most according to 
our experience, is not so easily decided ; it is only now and then 
that we can trace, in a career which we have had the opportunity 
of narrowly observing, any close, unbroken connexion between 
actions and their consequences ; perhaps because there are few 
minds independent enough, or left free enough by circumstances, 
to shape their own destiny. Life is more generally a tangle and 
a puzzle, and things do not turn out, nor do characters complete 
themselves as much according to rule as a severe moral would 
make them. But it is time to pass from generals to particulars. 

In‘ Felix Holt’ the plot and play of character are dictated by 
the same resentment against the doctored, diluted, adulterated 
conscience of common-place civilized life, which has been notice- 
able in this writer’s whole series. Perhaps it is more than ever 
an attack on conventional respectability. Felix Holt himself 
is at permanent war with it. He deliberately sets himself 
against the natural law, that intellect combined with energy and 
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correct conduct raises man in the social scale—a tendency as 
inveterate in human affairs as that cream rises to the top. He 
discards a profession, and chooses a merely mechanical occupa- 
tion below, and uncongenial with, his powers, that he may not 
be tempted to give up tne habits and associations of artisan life ; 
he recoils from any dwelling which has the pretension of a 
knocker and a door-step. He will not wear any dress which is 
not the working-day symbol of the journeyman. He will eat 
only coarse fare. He will go miles out of his way rather than 
confer an act of common kindness, which shall bring upon him 
the thanks of a rich man. He abhors the instigations of taste 
and high breeding. He is purposely abrupt in manner; his only 
indulgences are speaking his mind,—however unpalatable his 
utterances may be,—an unlimited growth of hair, and a life- 
long immunity from the restraint of stocks, neck-ties, and trou- 
ser-straps, which conformity to the world exacted in his day. 
He is, in fact, an ascetic, as far as the vow of poverty, the life 
of hardness, the distinctive garb of profession, and the call to 
preach against the world’s sins and vanities in and out of season, 
constitute one. He goes very near taking the vow of celibacy, 
being possessed by Mr. Lecky’s notion, that women are the 
great hindrances of progress. And he is an ascetic, without the 
ascetic’s avowed hopes and satisfactions. He renounces the 
pleasures which would naturally, almost inevitably, come in his 
way, because all people cannot have them :— 

*« The other thing that’s got into my mind like a splinter,” said Felix, after 
a pause, “is the life of the miserable—the spawning life of vice and hunger. 
T'll never be one of the sleek dogs. The old Catholics are right, with their 
higher rule and their lower. Some are called to subject themselves to a harder 


discipline, and renounce things voluntarily which are lawful for others. It is 
the old word—‘ necessity is laid upon me.’”’—Felix Holt, ii. 175, 176. 


It is the ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ that alone inspires him. 
He wiil not enjoy himself, or escape from class grievances by 
leaving his class behind him. It is made part of his heroisin 
that he renounces comfort and material enjoyments, without 
expecting to do great things even for his neighbour by the 
sacrifice. He feels so entirely as one of a community, that he 
has no place in him for merely private individual satisfactions :— 


‘The finest fellow of all would be the one who could be glad to have lived 
because the world was chiefly miserable, and his life had come to help some 
oue who needed it. He would be the man who had the most powers and the 
fewest selfish wants.’ —Felix Holt, ii. 172. 

The contemplation of such a character, content with achieving 
little, as feeling contempt for wide and vague aspirations, and 
longings after the infinite and unseen, is scarcely satisfying— 
whether we accept the portrait as a rebuke on our own easier 
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mode of taking things, or cavil at it for the want of submission to 
the orderings of Providence and for the evidences of self-will and 
self-reliance, which suggest a mind which owns no object higher 
than the ideal of what himself ought to be. ‘Now and then the 
author’s power of hitting off some touch of tenderness and 
pathos makes him interesting and awakes our sympathy. But the 
didactic attitude is not a popular one. Men at least see in this 
woman’s hero marks akin to the too ordinary type of prig or 
bully. Whatever we think of him where he is, we suspect that, 
out of the pages of a novel, we should not care to have much of 
his company ; nor does the posture of his mind towards others 
adapt him, as far as we see, to real influence. Even in the novel 
his life is a failure, as regards its main object; for, instead of . 
remaining in the sphere in which we find him, and cultivating 
and maturing his schemes for good on the persons circumstances 
throw in his way, he carries himself and his experience elsewhere, 
into space, as it were, at the close of the third volume; and we 
are left entirely in the dark how he is to proceed in his new 
field of action. 
Such as he is, however, he illustrates the ideal conscience— 
a conscience which sustains itself in full activity by acting up 
to every suggestion, dreading the mist upon the mirror, that 
comes of delay. There are heroes of all sorts: those who obe 
the call from without, lead them where it will; those who 
sit in judgment upon themselves, and act out every sentence, 
regardless of the world’s pleadings for another rule. We believe 
the first class are more generally popular. The last can alone 
awake the enthusiasm of our author. The character which 
needs external promptings’ of any kind is with her second.-rate, 
and suggests in infinite variety her cutting comments on human 
action, There is the weakness that cannot judge of an action 
till it sees it through other eyes, and knows the voice of mankind 
upon it :— 
‘See now the virtue living in a word ! 
Hobson will think of swearing it was noon 
When he saw Dobson at the May-day fair, 
To prove poor Dobson did not rob the mail. 
"Tis neighbourly to save a neighbour’s neck : 
What barm in lying when you mean no harm? 
But say ’tis perjury, then Hobson quakes— 
He'll none of perjury. 
Thus words embalm 
The conscience of mankind; and Roman laws 


Bring still a conscience to poor Hobson’s aid.’ 
—Felix Hoit, iii. 21. 


There is ‘ the outside conscience,’ suggesting how things will 
lock to the world, so that ‘we are very much indebted to such 
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linking of events as makes a doubtful action look wrong;’ and 
its obverse, rendering deceit an easy necessity :— 

‘We are so made, almost all of us, that the false seeming which we have 
thought of with painful shrinking when beforehand in our solitude it has urged 
itself on us as a necessity, will possess our muscles and move our lips as if 
nothing but that were easy when once we have come under the stimulus of 
expectant eyes and ears.’—Romola, iii. 208. 

But the analysis of conscience is everywhere, and meets us 
in these pages at every turn. 

In discussing ‘Felix Holt’ all critics have to give up the 
plot, and no amount of other excellences can quite atone for 
defect in this fundamental quality. For want of it the character 
of the heroine is somewhat sketchy, and needs a field for its 
development ; and, moreover, what plot there is is of a somewhat 
trite order, and has been had recourse to once before by the 
author. This is her second heroine who has been trained in 
entire mistake as to her name and parentage. The incidents 
which determine the colour of the narrative, all passed years 
before the story commences, and need a patient attention in 
the reader, which he is not often willing to bestow, on the 
clearing up of events a generation or more prior to the 
period for which his interest is wound up. Certainly, the author 

‘of ‘ Adam Bede’ can do better without a plot than most other 
writers can do with one, but the deficiency is felt, even where it 
is not detected. However, genius has its limits, and genius 
here does not show itself in play of invention, in variety of 
brilliant situations, but in such an admirable exhibition of human 
character and motives, as shall dispense with these auxiliaries, or 
prevent our missing them. Nor in human character only: she 
is one of the few describers of national scenery with whom we 
are never impatient, take us where she will—through lanes, 
hedgerows, farmyards, through villages or markets, among 
rustics or townfolks-—her pictures are so instinct with life, are 
drawn with such accurate knowledge, with such a loving, tender 
touch, every sense feels such gratification at them, they are 
such appeals to our own pleasantest memories, that the charm 
of them never wearies. ‘The introductory chapter in ‘Felix 
Holt,’ which recalls the pleasures of a fine spring or autumn day 
—_ on the top of a coach, is a perfect idyll, though, in using 
the complimentary phrase, we, for our own part, rather feel to 
be paying a civility to the idyll than to the author. It is an 
example of her matchless power of embalming a past and utterly 
bygone happiness, As she justly says :— 

* Posterity may be shot, like a bullet through a tube, by atmospheric pressure 
from Winchester to Newcastle : that is a fine result to have among our hopes ; 


but the slow, old-fashioned way of getting from one end of our country to the 
other is the better thing to have in the memory.’ —Felix Holt, i. 2. 
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The conclusion of this drive introduces the reader to the 
scene of the story, and, with great skill, to the mystery that 
hangs about its tragic heroine. If Esther is a sketch, Mrs. 
Transome is a finished study, and one eminently congenial to 
the author’s powers. It may be, she would have us think the 
world somewhat hard upon falls such as this frail matron’s. 
At any rate, it is the dread of shame, and the loss of love and 
respect, rather than the sin itself, which is the haunting fear of 
this proud, power-loving nature, and for which the sympathies 
of the reader are engaged so much that we cannot grudge her 
the unfailing devotion of the only relic of worshipful observance 
time has left her—her old attendant Denner. The feudal loyalty 
of this servant, which in some hands would be raised to a 
virtue of the first order, is here made the occasion of a satire 
upon the nature of this feeling of the inferior towards its 
superior :— 


‘Denner had still strong eyes of that shortsichted kind which sees through 
the narrowest chink between the eyelashes. The physical contrast between 
the tall, eagle-faced, dark-eyed lady, and the little peering waiting-woman, who 
had been round-featured and of pale mealy complexion from her youth up, had 
doubtless had a strong influence in determining Denner’s feeling towards her 
mistress, which was of that worshipful sort paid to a goddess in ages when it 
was not thought necessary or likely that a goddess should be very mora!. There 
were different orders of beings—so ran Denner’s creed—and she belonged to 
another order than that to which her mistress belonged. She had a mind as 
sharp as a needle, and would have seen through and through the ridiculous 
pretensions of a born servant who did not submissively accept the rigid fate 
which had given her born superiors. She would have called such pretensions 
the wrigglings of a worm that tried to walk on its tail. There was a tacit 
understanding that Denner knew all her mistress’s secrets, and her speech was 
plain and unflattering; yet with wonderful subtlety of instinct she never said 
anything which Mrs. Transome could feel humiliated by, as by a familiarit 
from a servant who knew too much. Denner identified her own dignity with 
that of her mistress. She was a hard-headed, godless little woman, but with a 
character to be reckoned on as you reckon on the qualities of iron.’—Felir 
Holt, i. 45, 46. 


We are introduced to Transome Court the day the lady’s 
son returns from the East, a rich man, full of ote for his own 


advancement, and the restoration of the family fortunes. Harold 
Transome is one of those world’s favourites, with frank, agreeable 
manners—though, in his case, somewhat overbearing—who, 
owing to her keener insight, are no favourites with the author. 
With every desire to see others the better for his presence 
among them, he owes much of his well-doing to that outer con- 
science, the world’s eye, his deference to which contrasts him 
with her hero. He is bolder, more wilful, and less reticent than 
Tito, less pleasure-loving, and fonder of power ; and, above all, 
more self-sustained, and less tempted by outward circumstances ; 
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or he might sink to his level, for self in the same way underlies 
all his plans. As it is, he plays a grander part, and, in 
fact, acts in critical moments lke a hero, which is more than 
mere outside conscience often does for people. This man of the 
world, his mother’s hope while absent, presently makes her feel 
her powerlessness to guide him, and to direct events, and, as in 
add tenittnen of the real state of things, he hurries on the 
catastrophe of which her life stood in dread. While the author’s 
sympathies are with Radicalism,—the word as it means a critical 
discontent with things as they are, and a desire for fundamental 
changes in many points where the well-to-do part of the com- 
munity are fully satisfied they could not be changed for the 
better,—she shows her liberality by a perfectly impartial dis- 
tribution of political vices. Harold Transome is a Radical for 
his own selfish ends, and not more scrupulous in attaining them 
than the most bigoted of Tories ; while one or two Tories of 
the typical stamp, represent the old world in a sufficiently genial 
fashion. Her democratic bias is further tempered by a strong 
feeling for race, the refining influences of hereditary gentility, 
and what is meant by good blood, as it affects tastes and 
manner Nobody can understand where Esther gets her dis- 
tinguished manners, graceful walk, high instep, until it comes 
out that she is a Bycliffe. 

Every story of this writer shows evidences of strong sympathy 
for some form or other of earnest religion; religion such as is acted 
up to. We have the Low Churchman, in ‘ Janet’s Repentance ;’ 
Dinah, the Methodist preacher, and Mr. Irwin, in ‘ Adam Bede;’ 
Savonarola, in ‘ Romola,’ and Mr. Lyon, the Dissenting minister, 
in ‘ Felix Holt ’"—all admirable portraits. She reverences their 
enthusiasm, is indulgent towards prejudice and weakness, where 
conscience in the main triumphs; she might really have gone 
through each phase of feeling she depicts, so tenderly is every 
struggle and difficulty handled ; but she fraternizes with none. 
There is a look of having passed through each, but of resting 
nowhere. It is, perhaps, the especial temptation of the inven- 
tive faculty, to enter in this way into every shade of opinion, 
till personality shall be lost. But here the effect of separate- 
ness from, and superiority to, the views she impersonates, is 
enhanced by the didactic tone which is a growing feature of her 
style. We are led to suppose that ‘ Felix Holt’ more represents 
her present mind than any of these directly religious teachers. 
And what is ‘ Felix Holt’? what does he believe? of whom is 
he the follower? He seems to adopt very much the line we 
are here attributing to the author, where he reproves Esther for 
sitting at home on Sunday afternoon, reading French sentiment, 
instead of accompanying her father to chapel :— 
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‘“ Why do you read this mawkish stuff on a Sunday, for example?” he 
said, snatching up “ Réné,” and running bis eye over the pages. 

*“ Why don’t you always go tochapel, Mr. Holt, and read Howe’s ‘ Living 
Temple,’ and join the chureh ? ” 

*“There’s just the difference between us—I know why I don’t do these 
things. I distinctly sce that I can do something better. I have other prin- 
ciples, and should sink myself by doing what [ don’t recognise as the best.” 

*«“T understand,” said Esther, as lightly as she could, to conceal ber bitter- 
ness. “I am a lower kind of being, and could not so easily sink myself.” 

*“ Not by entering into your father’s ideas. If a woman really believes 
herself to be a lower kind of being, she should place herself in subjection : she 
should be ruled by the thoughts of her fatheror husband. If not, let her show 
her power of choosing something better. You must know that your father’s 
principles are greater aud worthier than what guides your life. You have no 
reason but idle fancy and selfish inclination for shirking his teaching and giving 
your soul up to trifles.” ’— Felix Holt, i. 225, 226. 


Felix’s religious system, it seems to us, borrows everything 
from Christianity except its creed, and is represented as fulfilling 
the commands of the Beatitudes without looking for their blessing. 

But such views are by the way. It is as a politician that he 
is presented to us, and politics are the topic of the book, so far 
as the word means—the best ordering of the body-politic. He 
is an original thinker, taking nothing for granted ; and honest 
in action as in thought. Hence he has fallen foul of the means 
of livelihood his father had bequeathed to his mother. 

The hero and heroine, with these diverse characteristics, are 
very pleasantly set before us in the following scene, which suc- 
ceeds upon a complaint of Mrs. Holt to the minister of the 
eccentric courses of her son. We have not space for the preli- 
minary portrait of Mr. Lyon, the little short-sighted, high- 
minded, dreamy Independent minister. He is sitting in his 
study when Felix comes by appointment ;—a dismal room, with 
its one ornament, a bust of George Whitfield, covered with 
green gauze, but with certain incongruous feminine elegances, 
subsequently explained :— 


‘Felix Holt, when he entered, was not in an observant mood; and when, 
after seating himself, at the minister’s invitation, near the little table which heid 
the work-basket, he stared at the wax candle opposite to him : he did so without 
any wonder or consciousness that the candle was not of tallow. But the 
minister’s sensitiveness gave another interpretation to the gaze which he 
divined rather than saw; and in alarm lest this inconsistent extravagance 
should obstruct his usefulness, he hastened to say— 

‘You are doubtless amazed to see me with a wax-light, my young friend ; 
but this undue luxury is paid for with the earnings of my daughter, who is so 
delicately framed that the smell of tallow is loathsome to her.” 

*“T heeded not the candle, sir. I thank Heaven I am not a mouse to have 
a nose that takes note of wax and tallow.” 

‘The loud abrupt tones made the old man vibrate a little. He had been 
stroking his chin gently before, with a sense that he must be very quiet and 
deliberate in his treatment of the eccentric young man; but now, quite unre- 
me sg he drew forth a pair of spectacles, which he was in the habit of using 
when he wanted to observe his interlocutor more closely than usual. 
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* And I myself, in fact, am equally indifferent,” he said, as he opened and 
adjusted his glasses, “so that I have a sufficient light on my book.” Here his 
large eyes looked discerningly through the spectacles. 

‘Tis the quality of the page you care about, not of the candle,” said 
Felix, smiling pleasantly enough at his inspector. “ You’re thinking that you 
have a roughly-written page before you now.” 

‘That was true. The minister, accustomed to the respectable air of pro- 
vincial townsmen, and especially to the sleck, well-clipped gravity of his own 
male congregation, felt a slight shock as his glasses made perfectly c'ear to 
him the shaggy-headed, large-eyed, strong-limbed person of this questionable 
young man, without waistcoat or cravat. But the possibility, supported by 
some of Mrs. Holt’s words, that a disguised work of grace might be going 
forward in the son of whom she complained so bitterly, checked any foots 
interpretations. 

*T abstain from judging by the outward appearance only,” he answered, 
with his usual simplicity. “I myself have experienced that when the spirit is 
much exercised it is difficult to remember neckbands, and strings, and such 
small accidents of our vesture, which are, nevertheless, decent and needful so 
long as we sojourn in the flesh. And you, too, my yom friend, as I gather 
from your mother’s troubled and confused report, are undergoing some travail 
of mind. You will not, I trust, object to open yourself fully to me, as to an 
aged pastor who has himself had much inward wrestling, and has especially 
known much temptation from doubt.” 

*“ As to doubt,” said Felix, loudly and brusquely as before, “if it is those 
absurd medicines and gulling advertisements that =! mcther has been talking 
of to you—and I suppose it is—l’ve no more doubt about ¢iem than I have 
about pocket-pickiog. I know there’s a stage of speculation in which a man 
may doubt whether a pickpocket is blameworthy—but I’m not one of your 
subtle fellows, who keep looking at the world through their own legs. If I 
allowed the sale of those medicines to go on, and my mother to live out of the 

roceeds when I can keep her by the honest labour of my hands, I’ve not the 
east doubt that I should be a rascal.” ’—Felix Holt, i. 106—109. 


They talk on, each fluent, and enjoying the exercise. The 
minister, happy in a mind whose thoughts ‘ were always com- 
pletely organized into words ;’ and Felix equally ready from the 
unscrupulous positive vehemence of his spirit,—when Esther 
enters the room :— 


‘Esther, my dear, this is Mr. Holt, whose acquaintance I have even now 
been making with more than ordinary interest. He will take tea with us.” 

‘ Esther | Eamon slightly as she walked across the room to fetch the candle 
and place it near her tray. Felix rose and bowed, also, with an air of iudif- 
ference, which was perhaps exaggerated by the fact that he was inwardly sur- 
prised. The minister’s daughter was not the sort of person he expected. She 
was quite incongruous with his notion of ministers’ daughters in general; and 
though he had expected something nowise delightful, the incongruity repelled 
him. A very delicate scent, the faint suggestion of a garden, was wafted as 
she went. He would not observe her, but he had a sense of an elastic walk, 
the tread of small feet, a long neck, and a high crown of shining brown plaits 
with curls that floated backward—things, in short, that suggested a fine lady 
to him, and determined him to notice her as little as possible. A fine lady 
was always a sort of spun-glass affair—not natural, and with no beauty for him 
as art ; but a fine lady as the daughter of this rusty old Puritan was especially 
offensive.’ —Felix Holt, i. 121, 122. 


She invites them to draw near the tea-table; Felix in rising 
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clumsily upsets her work-basket, out of which falls a volume of 
Byron, which gives occasion for an outbreak of contempt for 
that poet from the young radical, in the course of which he 
conceives a growing indignation at Esther’s fine-ladyism. The 
conversation drifts into the arrival of Harold Transome in 
the country, and his intention of standing for Treby Magna, 
which was found to account for certain unwonted civilities 
Esther had received from Mr. Jermyn, the attorney, to whose 
daughter she gave French lessons :— 


‘« Something extraordinary must have happened,’’ said Esther, “for Mr. 
Jermyn to intend courting us. Miss Jermyn said to me, only the other day, 
that she.could not think how I came to be so well educated and ladylike. She 
always thought Dissenters were ignorant, vulgar people. I said, so they were, 
usually, and church people, also, in small towns. She considers herself a judge 
of what is ladylike, and she is vulgarity personified—with large feet, and the 
most odious scent on her handkerchief, and a bonnet that looks like ‘The 
Fashion’ printed in capital letters.” 

‘ «One sort of fine-ladyism is as good as another,” said Felix. 

‘ “No, indeed. Pardon me,” said Esther. “A real fine-lady does not wear 
clothes that flare in people’s eyes, or use importunate scents, or make a noise 
as she moves: she is something refined, and graceful, and charming, and never 
obtrusive.” 

‘ “Qh yes,” said Felix, contemptuously. ‘And she reads Byron, also, and 
admires Childe Harold—gentlemen of unspeakable woes, who employ a hair- 
dresser, and look seriously at themselves in the glass.” 

‘Esther reddened, and gave a little toss. Felix went on triumphantly. “A 
fine lady is a squirrel-headed thing, with small airs and small notions, about as 
applicable to the business of life as a pair of tweezers to the clearing of a forest. 
Ask your father what those old persecuted emigrant Puritans would have done 
with fine-lady wives and daughters.” 

‘ “Oh, there is no danger of such misalliances,” said Esther. “Men who 
are unpleasant companions, and make frights of themselves, are sure to get 
wives tasteless enough to suit them.” 

«Esther, my dear,” said Mr. Lyon, “let not your playfulness betray you 
into disrespect towards those venerable pilgrims. They struggled and endured 
> — to cherish and plant anew the seeds of scriptural doctrine and of a pure 

iscipline. 
‘ me Yes, I know,” said Esther, hastily, dreading a discourse on the pilgrim 
athers. 

‘ “Q they were an ugly lot!” Felix burst ir, making Mr. Lyon start. “ Miss 
Medora wouldn’t have minded if they had all been put into the pillory and lost 
their ears. She would have said, ‘ Their ears did stick out so.’ I shouldn’t 
wonder if that’s a bust of one of them.” Here Felix, with sudden keenness of 
observation, nodded at the black bust with the gauze over its coloured face. 

‘ “No,” said Mr. Lyon, “ that is the eminent George Whitfield, who, you well 
know, had a gift of oratory as of one on whom the tongue of flame had rested 
visibly. But Providence—doubtless for wise ends in relation to the inner man, 
for I would not inquire too closely into minutie which carry too many plausible 
interpretations for any one of them to be stable—Providence, I say, ordained 
that the good man should squint ; and my daughter has not yet learned to bear 
with this infirmity.” 

‘ “So she has put a veil over it. Suppose you had squinted yourself?” said 
Felix, looking at Esther. 
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‘ “Then, doubtless, you could have been more polite to me, Mr. Holt,” said 
Esther, rising, and placing herself at her work-table. “You seem to prefer 
what is unusual and ugly.” 

=. _—- !” thought Felix. “I should like to come and scold her every 
day, and make her cry, and cut her fine hair off.” ’— Felix Holt, i. 128-130. 


This spirited beginning of hostilities is not carried on as the 
reader naturally desires. Esther too soon {falls under the spell 
of the superior mind. One main design of the book is to 
rouse women out of the pettiness of their ordinary interests ; 
and Felix, we are to suppose, again represents the mind of the 
writer, in the remonstrances of which we have already ex- 
tracted part, which leave him master of the field: — 


*“T came on purpose to sit with you,” said Felix, in his blunt way, “ but 
I thought it likely you might be vexed at seeing me. I wanted to talk to you, 
but I’ve got nothing pleasant to say. As your father would have it, I’m not 
given to prophesy smooth things—to prophesy deceit.” 

*“T understand,” said Esther, sitting down. “Pray be seated. You 
thought I had no afternoon sermon, so you came to give me one.” 

* Yes,” said Felix, seating himself sideways in a chair not far off her, and 
leaning over the back to look at her with his large clear grey eyes, “and my 
text is something you said the other day. You said you didn’t mind about 
people having right opinions so that they had good taste. Now I want you to 
see what shallow stuff that is.” 

* “Oh, I don’t doubt it if you say so. I know you are a person of right 
opinions.” 

‘ « But by opinions you mean men’s thoughts about great subjects, and by 
taste you mean their thoughts about small ones: dress, behaviour, amusements, 
ornaments.” 

‘ “ Well—yes—or, rather, their sensibilities about those things.” 

* “Tt comes to the same thing; thoughts, opinions, knowledge, are only a 
sensibility to facts and ideas. If I understand a geometrical problem, it is 
because ten a sensibility to the way in which lines and figures are related 
to each other ; and I want you to see that the creature who has the sensibilities 
that you call taste, and not the sensibilities that you call opinions, is simply a 
Jower, pettier sort of being—an insect that notices the shaking of the table, but 
never notices the thunder.” 

‘« Very well, I am an insect; yet I notice that you are thundering at me.” 

* «No, you are not an insect. That is what exasperates me at your making 
a boast of littleness. You have enough understanding to make it wicked that 
you should add one more to the women who hinder men’s lives from having any 
nobleness in them.” ’"—Felix Holt, i. 223-225. 


He strengthens his position by quotations from her French 
book to her great irritation :— 


* “Pray go on, Mr. Holt. Relieve yourself of these burning truths. I am 
sure they must be troublesome to carry unuttered.” 

«* Yes, they are,” said Felix, pausing, and standing not far off her. “I can’t 
bear to see you going the way of the foolish women who spoil men’s lives. 
Men can’t help loving them, and so they make themselves slaves to the petty 
desires of petty creatures. That’s the way those who might do better spend 
their lives for nought—get checked in every great effort—toil with brain and 
limb for things that have no more to do with a manly life than tarts and con- 
fectionery. That’s what makes women a a ; all life is stunted to suit their 
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littleness. That’s why I’ll never love, if I can help it; and if I love, I’ll bear 
it, and never marry.” 

‘The tumult of feeling in Esther’s mind—mortification, anger, the sense of 
a terrible power over her that Felix seemed to have as his angry words vibrated 
through her—was getting almost too much for her self-control. She felt her 
lips quivering ; but her pride, which feared nothing so much as the betrayal of 
her emotion, helped her to a desperate effort. She piuched her own hand 
hard to overcome her tremor, and said, in a tone of scorn,— 

; . “ Tought to be very much obliged to you for giving me your confidence so 
reely.’ 

. An! now you are offended with me, and disgusted with me. I expected 
it would be so. A woman doesn’t like a man who tells her the truth.” 

* “T think you boast a little too much of your truth-telling, Mr. Holt,” said 
Esther, flashing out at last. ‘That virtue is apt to be easy to people when 
they only wound others and not themselves, ‘Telling the truth often means 
no more than taking a oe 

‘ “Yes, I suppose I should have been taking a liberty if I had tried to drag 
you back by the skirt when I saw you running into a pit.” 

‘You should really found a sect. Preaching is your vocation. It isa 
pity you should ever have an audience only of one.” 

*“T see; I have made a fool of myself. I thought you had a more generous 
mind—that you might be kindled to a better ambition. But I have set your 
vanity aflame—nothing else. I’m going. Good-bye.” 

** Good-bye,” said ‘Esther, not looking at him. He did not open the door 
immediately. He seemed to be adjusting his cap and pulling it down. Esther 
longed to be able to throw a lasso round him and compel him to stay, that she 
might say what she chose to him; her very anger made this departure irritating, 
especially as he had the last word, and that a very bitter one. But soon the 
latch was lifted and the door closed behind him. She ran up to her bedroom 
and burst into tears.’—Felix Holt, i. 229-231. 


Still there is no want of sympathy for Esther as the repre- 
sentative of studious refinement of taste, and exquisite sense of 
proprieties :— 


* No one who has not, like Esther, a strong natural prompting and suscepti- 
bility towards such things, and has, at the same time, suffered from the 
presence of opposite conditions, can understand how powerfully those minor 
accidents of rank which please the fastidious sense can pre-occupy the imagina- 
tion” —Felix Holt, iii. 65. 


These minor accidents begin to lose their influence from the 
time she hears Felix wonder— 

‘Whether the subtle measuring of forces will ever come to measuring the 
force there would be in one beautiful woman whose mind was as noble as her 
face was beautiful—who made a man’s passion for her rush in one current with 
all the great aims of his life.’—Felix Holt, ii. 177. 

From this time Esther feels herself seriously shaken in her 
self-content—seeks a reconciliation, and accepts Felix as her 
teacher. This mode of love-making is evidently in favour with 
the more original and advanced thinkers amongst our modern 
authoresses. It is one the masculine fancy would hardly have 
conceived, or at least ventured to give expression to, without 
such sanction. Nor, in fact, does it come readily into a man’s 
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mind, who is not a philosopher, either to denounce what is 
distinctly feminine, or to feel that he himself would be the 
better and stronger if she were to cast aside 


* Fear and niceness, 
The handmaids of all womer, or, more truly, 
Woman her pretty self, 


and take a bold plunge into the deep waters of speculation, 
throwing all lesser regards to the winds. Esther abandons her 
tastes at once, to join in the rush he talks of, and to become 
a second edition of himself. But after all it is because she is 
in love. 

Under this stimulus—as many another woman does—she 
chooses a life contrary to her nature, and therefore tenfold 
harder to her than to him. But it is really love and not con- 
version. The authoress cannot make the change congenial. We 
are not told how her ‘time is to be occupied, how her mind 
develops in its new field, or how she is to be happy in the com- 
panionship of the wives of the class among whom Felix decides 
to - his life, and she to pass it with him. 

ut ‘George Eliot's’ real world is not the world of theory, 
but of fact, and hence the variety of her admirers. The 
majority of her readers fret the minority by the object for 
which they read her pages, and the points they retain for 
reference and peculiar relish. It exceedingly disgusts some of 
her eulogists to hear people quote Mrs. Poyser and Mrs. Glegg, 
or Mr. Gedge; or that solemn gathering in ‘the public,’ in ‘Silas 
Marner,’ which begins with the guarded encomium on the 
butcher’s recent purchase of ‘fine beast,’ and ends with the 
discussion on ghosts: or, in the present volume, find the reader 
dwelling on Jack Lengen’s speech, or old Tom Trounsem’s 
tipsy dignity, or the divine’s guidance of Mrs. Holt’s self-esteem, 
as though here we found the cream of the author's power and 
experience. They are hardly content with such as do justice 
to her power and pathos in working up a scene. We must 
accept her as a light of the age, or we may as well not read her 
at all. We must admire the largeness of mind which, while 
it enables her to appreciate all forms of earnestness, rests in 
none. Our readers probably stop short of such demands, but 
they will still own to a value beyond mere accuracy and humour 
of touch, a moral purpose, even in her comedy,—in such scenes, 
for example, as where the Sproxton colliers are assembled at 
Chubb’s, It would be useless to describe colliers at all, with= 
out an indulgent amused realization of them as they are, 
tempering aspirations after their transition into another type al- 
together; and in this power of reading the minds of unformed, 
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warped, uncongenial natures, of detecting the humanity that 
lies hidden within them, which is the power conspicuous in 
her most popular representations, we see the training of a 
high moral purpose as well as an intellectual gift. It is not ever 
mere imitation, or memory, or adaptation, which those assume, 
who by comparison disparage it, but it is sympathy and insight. 
We admire her portraits of the comic, humorous, or satirical class, 
because they are taken as a great painter draws a face from his 
knowledge of what has formed the expression and influenced 
the outline. And her best teaching, her purest, most un- 
biassed morality, that least tinctured by conformity with modern 
scepticism, is to be found in them. ‘Truth of this sort we find 
at every turn, in the scene we have alluded to, where the 
colliers are addressed by Johnson, the glib radical electioneering 
agent. These people were the material on which Felix Holt 
had fixed for the commencement of his mission, and until the 
new man comes they are willing enough to listen. He has been 
inviting them to meet him next Sunday evening at Pegg 
Button’s :— 

‘“ Why, that’s where the Wednesday preachin’ is,” said Dredge. “I’ve 
been aforced to give my wife ablack eye to hinder her from going to the preachin’. 


Lors-a-massy, she thinks she knows better nor me, and | can’t make head nor 
tail of her talk.” 

*“ Why can’t you let the woman alone?” said Brindle, with some disgust. 
“T’d be ashamed to beat a poor crawling thing ’cause she likes preaching.” 

* “No more I did beat her afore, not if she scrat’ me,” said Dredge, in vindi- 
cation ; “but if she jabbers at me, I can’t abide it. Howsomever, I’ll bring my 
Jack to Peggy's o’ Saturday. His mother shall wash him. He is but four 
years old, and he’ll swear and square at me a good un, if I set him on.” 

«There you go blatherin’,” said Brindle, intending a mild rebuke. 

‘ This dialogue, which was in danger of becoming too personal, was interrupted 
by the reopening of the parlour door, and the reappearance of the impressive 
stranger with Mr. Chubb, whose countenance seemed unusually radiant. 

‘Sit you down here, Mr. Johnson,” said Chubb, moving an arm-chair. 
“ This gentleman is kind enough to treat the company,” he added, looking 
round, “and what’s more, he'll take a cup with ’em; and I think there’s no 
man but what'll say that’s a honour.” "—Felix Holt, i. 248, 249. 


There is always a large proportion of persons in this author's 
works who express themselves in an almost impossible flow of 
terse, forcible, and graceful English. It is a gift she attributes 
to any favourite, but she also succeeds in conveying an idea of 
the smallness of the untutored Englishman’s vocabulary beyond 
any other writer. It is impressed upon her by a sort of won- 
dering observation. Talking, to these colliers, or even hearing 
talk, is a greater labour than delving in the bowels. of the 
earth. ‘The company had nothing equivalent to a “ hear, hear,” 
‘in response to Mr. Chubb’s introduction, but perhaps they 
‘ felt the more as they seated themselves, with an expectation 
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‘ unvented by utterance.’ ‘The agent is an orator, and rouses 
all their sensibilities on the subject of a good article in the 
shape of beer, and on the all-importance of coal to the com- 
munity ; but a brief, loud ‘ Haw-haw’ alone shows that his wit is 
appreciated ; except that a stone-cutter, ‘desirous of an ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject,’ interjects, ‘nor freeston, 
nayther.’ As the orator approaches his climax,—the announce- 
ment of the new candidate,—with ‘I think you all know the 
good news!’ the general excitement expresses itself in a move- 
ment of shoe-soles on the quarried floor, and a scrape of some 
chair-legs ; but no other answer. When the argument irritates 
Felix into opposition, and the agent, by an appeal to self: 
interest, secures the audience on his side, an approving ‘ Haw- 
haw’ rewardshim. For ‘ to hear anything said and understand 
it, was a stimulus that had the effect of wit.’ He finds a 
road to their prejudices in a sly allusion to Spratt, the manager 
of the coal-pits: and still ‘ Haw-haw, Spratt’s his name,’ is the 
sole response, with an excited accompaniment of shoe-soles ; and 
not till he hints at the rough method by which these non-voters 
might serve the cause of Reform, does any one of his audience 
find words enough for a sentence. ‘I wish there’d be a row, 
I'd pommel him, This matter-of-fact interpretation of an 
inuendo calls for a gentle check. ‘A little rolling in the dust, 
‘and pelting with soft things, would do no harm; hut no kicks ; 
‘no knocking down, no pomelling.’ But thought has been set in 
motion. ‘“ It ’ud be good fun, though, if so-be,” said old Sleck, 
‘ allowing himself an imaginative pleasure.’ Limited as are their 
own utterances, the strain of attention has been almost too 
much for the company. The agent rides off :— 


_ *“Let’s have our pipes, then,” said old Sleck ; “I’m pretty well tired 0’ 
jaw.” 

‘So am I,” said Dredge. “ It’s wriggling work—like follering a stoat. It 
makes aman dry. I’d as lief hear preaching, on’y there’s nought to be got by ’t. 
I shouldn’t know which end I stood on if it wasn’t for the tickets and the 
treatin’.” ’"—Felic Holt, i. 261. 


Johnson says of Shakespeare, that for a quibble he lost the 
world, and was content to lose it; we may say something the same 
for our author. For a simile she is content at any time to 
abandon her close pursuit of nature. The image of a stoat- 
hunt is a very clever likeness of following the train of an 
argument ; but we don’t think it would have come into Dredge’s 
mind so @ propos. With regard to this and many a similar scene, 
we must all observe how much the life and truth in them owe 
to the author’s keen sense of sound; indeed, to the evident 
acuteness of all the senses. In every picture we hear, touch, 
smell, taste, as well as see. The scraping of the shoe-soles on the 
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brick floor, is Letter than all speech to bring the scene, and the 
audience before us; just as, in ‘Romola,’ the swinging clang of 
Florence bells, and in ‘Adam Bede’ the subdued Sunday 
sounds in a farm-house, realize to us all the other conditions 
of the scene, and put us in harmony with the actors in it. 
While the author, through her hero, pictures what the ideal 
noble woman might do for man, and for her race, she follows a 
different plan in practice, and gives to her chief favourites the 
training to patience and endurance, which weak, irritable, trying 
mothers are alone in the position to give, and the nobler type 
of character and temper to profit by. Mrs. Holt is a diverting, 
but highly grotesque example of what woman may become 
under the total neglect of her reasoning faculties. Her trains of 
thought, always starting from, referring to, and ending in herself, 
—yet she in her nature by no means directly selfish—are given 
with wonderful truth; we even conceive what it must be to 
live with such a woman, and see in his forbearance Felix’s most 
endearing merit. But she has a real grievance, and unquestion- 
ably he owes every compensation to the mother whom he 
deprives of her occupation, and reduces to inaction; and whom 
he disappoints in her simple ambition to see her son get on 
and make some figure in the world. One does not exactly see 
the basis of his high-handed authority over his mother, except 
the old one of strength over weakness. She has a cause. He 
ought, for her sake, to have worn the clothes that would have 
made her happier. It is really a case for the reasonableness 
of men’s conforming to custom in things immaterial. Some- 
bedy, whom it is aduty to please, is always the happier for their 
doing so—while the only enjoyment to be got out of the in- 
dulgence of a whim is to the protestor, who feels the restraint 
of broad-cloth, and craves for some outward expression—as loose 
garb and tangled locks—for the fever of progress in his veins. 
Mrs. Holt, a member of Mr. Lyon’s congregation, though not 
of the community, like many another who passes for a Christian, 
is absolutely untouched by any distinctive doctrine of the creed 
she assumes to profess. She represents that condensed self- 
esteem, which may be found in a narrow mind, directed by a 
strong will, a quality peculiarly interesting to our author, who 
has speculated much upon it, and arrived at a correct analysis. 
Mrs. Holt seems unreasonable and inconsequent, because, what- 
ever the matter in hand, she can regard it only in one light— 
as it concerns herself, and the impression the world is likely 
to receive of her from it. For in her case, and probably in all, 
this self-esteem is never derived from simple self-approval ; 
but from the supposed light in which she is, or ought to be, 
viewed by mankind, with whom she cannot conceive herself 
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other than a central figure. The object she worships is the 
figure she supposes herself to make under this universal scrutiny ; 
and under such an impression, each action or event is primarily 
regarded, as it exalts and magnifies this image. Motives are 
a region she does not enter into, or concern herself with; they 
are taken for granted. But whereas experience shows the world 
reluctant to pay the deserved tribute to this excellence, a habit 
of exposition and self-defence is found inseparable from this state 
of mind. ‘The case can surely be so put that men cannot help 
themselves. They must be made not only to see, but own they 
see, the relation of the pleader and the matter in hand, before 
its other bearings can be touched upon. This habit of mind is 
by no means confined to uncultivated natures; but for the 
glaring exhibition of this train of thought and appropriate 
speech, a narrow sphere is necessary. Education ont society 
throw a veil over the workings of self, but we sce all the 
anatomy of it where nature and circumstances have had their 
swing. Mrs. Holt is delightfully artless in the revelations of 
her spring of action, because she has no clear conception of, and 
certainly uo interest in, any life but that in which she plays so 
virtuous a part. One quality is very noteworthy of this posture 
of mind. It acts asa panoply: or, perhaps, we should say, as 
a sort of buifer against all shocks of sudden misfortune. The 
instinct to set self right and in a proper position before the 
world on the first alarm of any calamity, turns away the force 
of the blow from the affections; when the first thought is, 
‘It is not my fault, nobody can say that I am to blame ; ’'—‘ If 
my advice had been taken’;)}—‘ Our friend will yet get over it: 
his spirits have sustained no irrecoverable shock.’ Hence our 
sympathy for Mrs. Holt, on the occasion of her son being lodged 
in jail as a rioter, with the charge of manslaughter hanging 
over him, is modified at once. She has the feelings of a mother, 
but they will never overwhelm her. The minister pays his visit 
of condolence to this ‘ feminine darkener of counsel, in the hope 
of extracting from her some testimony favourable to her son’s 
cause ; but it is not in her nature to think of him apart from 
her own respectability :— 


‘She, regarding all her trouble about Felix in the light of a fulfilment of 
her own prophecies, treated the sad history with a preference for edification 
above accuracy, and for mystery above relevance, worthy of a commentator on 
the Apocalypse. She insisted chiefly, not on the important facts, that Felix 
had sat at his work till after eleven, like a deaf man, had rushed out in 
surprise and alarm, had come back to report with satisfaction that things were 
quiet, and had asked her to set by his dinner for him—facts which would tell 
as evidence that Felix was disconnected with any project of disturbances, and 
was averse to them. These things came out incidentally in her long plaint to 
the minister; but what Mrs. Holt felt it essential to state was, that long 
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* before Michaelmas was turned, sitting in her chair, she had said to Felix that 
there would be a judgment on him for being so certain sure about the Pills 
and the Elixir. 

** And now, Mr. Lyon,” said the poor woman, who had dressed herself in 
a gown ree | cast off, a front all out of curl, and a cap with no starch in 
it, while she held little coughing Job on her knee,—“ and now you see—my 
words have come true sooner than I thought they would. Felix may contra- 
dict me if he will; but there he is in prison, and here am I, with nothing in 
the world to bless myself with but half-a-crown a-week as I’ve saved by my 
own scraping, and this house I’ve got to pay rent for. It’s not me has done 
wrong, Mr. Lyon; there’s nobody can say it of me—not the orphin child on 
my knee is more innicent o’ riot and murder and anything else as is bad. But 
when you’ve got a son so masterful and stopping medicines as Providence has 
sent, and his betters have been taken up and down the country since before he 
was a baby, it’s o’ no use being good here below. But he was a baby, Mr. Lyon, 
and I gave him the breast,’—here poor Mrs. Holt’s motherly love overcame 
her expository eagerness, and she fell more and more to crying as she spoke— 
“ And to think there’s folk saying now as he’ll be transported, and his hair 
shaved off, and the treadmill, and everything. Oh dear!’ 

‘As Mrs, Holt broke out into sobbing, little Job, also, who had got a con- 
fused yet profound sense of sorrow, and of Felix being hurt-and gone away, 
set up a little wail of wondering misery. 

** Nay, Mistress Holt,” said the minister soothingly, “enlarge not your 
- by more than warrantabie grounds. I have good hope that my young 
riend your son will be delivered from any severe consequences beyond the 
death of the man Tucker, which I fear will ever be a sore burthen on his 
memory. I feel confident that a jury of his countrymen will discern between 
misfortune, or it may be misjudgment, and an evil will, and that he will be 
acquitted of any grave offence.” 

* « He never stole anything in his life, Mr. Lyon,” said Mrs. Holt, reviving. 
“ Nobody can throw it in my face as my son ran away with money like the 
young man at the Bank—though he looked most respectable, and far different 
on a Sunday to what Felix ever did. And I know it’s very hard fighting with 
constables; but they say Tucker’s wife’ll be a deal better off than she was 
before, for the great folks’ll pension her, and she’ll be put on all the charities, 
and her children at the Free School, and everything. Your trouble’s easy 
borne when everybody gives it a lift for you; and if judge and jury wants to 
do right by Felix, they'll think of his poor mother, with the bread took out of 
her mouth, all but half-a-crown a-week and furniture—which, to be sure, is 
most excellent, and of my own buying—and got to keep this orphin child as 
Felix himself brought on me. And I might send him back to his old grand- 
father on parish pay, but I’m not that woman, Mr. Lyon: I’ve a tender ‘heart. 
And here’s his little feet and toes, like marbil ; do but look”—here Mrs. Holt 
drew off Job’s sock and shoe, and showed a well-washed little foot—‘“ and 
you'll perhaps say I might take a lodger; but it’s easy talking ; it isn’t every- 
body at a loose-end wants a parlour and a bedroom; and if anything bad 
happens to Felix, I may as well go and sit in the parish Pound, and nobody to 
buy me out; for it’s beyond everything how the church members find fault 
with my son. But I think they might leave his mother to find fault; for 
queer and masterful he might be, and flying in the face of the very Scripture 
about the physic, but he was most clever beyond anything—that 1 wi// say— 
and was his own father’s lawful child, and me his mother, that was Mary Wall 


thirty years before ever I married his father.” Here Mrs. Holt’s feelings 
o— became too much for her, but she struggled on to say, map = “ And 


if they’re to transport him, I should like to go to the prison and take the 
orphin child; for he was most fond of having him on his lap, and said he’d 
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never marry; and there was One above overheard him, for he’s been took at 
his word.” ’—Felix Holt, iii. 48—51. 

Another character drawn with elaborate care is Mr. Jermyn, 
the unprincipled attorney. As a young man he had laid the 
foundation of the tragedy of the story ; as an attorney he illus- 
trates the temptations of a class at once trusted and suspected, 
and the effect of a certain amount of tolerated unscrupulous- 
ness upon a merely average conscience. Mr. Jermyn had treated 
the Transome estate, of which circumstances gave him the 
management, after the manner of the German poet entrusted to 
convey a particularly fine sausage to Paris ; who, in the course of 
along journey, first smelt, then tasted, till, humanly speaking, 
the sausage was at an end. He had never loved meanness, but 
he loved sausage. So Mr. Jermyn had never loved that ugly 
abstraction rascality, but he had liked things that suggested 
‘nibbling,’ and what he liked he did. Such a man is a terrible 
partner in a hidden sin. Mrs. Transome’s haunting fears have 
their fulfilment at last, not through the self-interest that 
seemed to govern him, but through the rage and outraged pride, 
which when they speak loud enough, must have their term of 
indulgence too. Jermyn’s final revelation to Harold Transome 
we cannot but feel to trench upon the borders of what is per- 
missible in fiction ; and possibly it was this doubt on the author’s 
part, which led her to give the scene rather as a sketch than with 
those minute touches and all the telling truth of detail of which 
she is capable, and which a climax seemed to demand. 

It is this sketchiness of plot, and of scenes which develop the 
plot, contrasted with the detail bestowed on episode and digres- 
sion, which tires the reader who takes up the book as a mere 
novel. It is too political, they say, or too abstract; but politics, 
or any other grave topic—when inspired with the life this 
writer can infuse into her themes—may so advance the main 
interest, that no one shall feel them irrelevant. The author 
elaborates where she knows her ground, and very wisely, but 
this ground might and should be more of the essence of the 
story. We are especially struck with this irrelevance in the 
history of the minister’s challenge to public discussion on the 
respective merits of Church and Dissent. It is really 2 propos 
to nothing, and the idea that Philip Dubarry was bound to find 
a champion, on the plea of his general offers of service to the 
man ae had obliged him, is simply absurd. On their own 
distinct merits, many of these scenes are inimitable. The ‘ cha- 
racters’ of a small market-town group together and touch one 
another with an extraordinary reality. The servants’ hall, the 
market table, the beer-house, are delightful for the subtle, 

elicitous, unexpected hits, which we all feel due to an observa- 
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tion quickened by genius. Old Tommy Trounsem’s drunken 
pride of family is rendered with a point which justifies the pains 
taken in such a portrait, and Jack Lingin’s speech on the hustings 
has a touch of Shakesperian humour; though no Tory will allow 
it to be natural, that family feeling and ambition should have 
tempted a genuine Tory to throw over his party for private 
ends. 

‘Felix Holt’ belongs to the period of memory and experience. 
The author describes what she has seen, and speculated upon 
(mainly unconsciously) in the seeing. Her line is progress and 
theory, but we recognise a nature formed to be intensely alive 
to the real and present. She has been no dreamer, in any sense 
which should dim the vigilance of eye or ear to take in all that 
came before them. Every scene or interest which affects or 
charms the reader has its germ in some impression received 
involuntarily and followed up without conscious labour. In o 
position to this, ‘Romola’ is signally an intellectual effort. Cha- 
racters and scenes are evolved out of an intense contemplation 
of the remote period to be realized. The imagination has been 
tasked to the uttermost, and the reader feels the success to be 
great through realizing what the task is. No period could 
perhaps have been better adapted to illustrate certain lines of 
thought. And perhaps no period could have furnished more 
naturally the particular temper of mind she desired to illustrate 
through the busiest actor and plotter of her scene. Tito, loose 
from all ties, without the checks and safeguards which keep 
most men within bounds, with his grace, beauty, charm of man- 
ners, and his box of gems, seems to personify the Renaissance, 
and the soft, unscrupulous, heathenish, treacherous selfishness, 
at that time, issuing in such excesses of cruelty and wrong. 

We know no villain in story so calculated to make the 
reader uncomfortable, which is probably as great a testimony 
to the skill and moral of the impersonation as could be given. 
‘ That problem,’ we are told, ‘ of arranging life to his mind,’ had 
been the source of all his misdoing. An evil course could 
hardly be indicated in terms more suggestive to each individual 
conscience. Moreover we are such companionable creatures, and 
pleasure is so dependent on the good temper and good nature of 
the people about us, that the picture of a thoroughly agreeable 
fellow with no vices and no positive evil tendencies, slipping by 
degrees, and through a series of temptations all of a nature we 
can understand, into the depths of baseness and treachery, is 
depressing. The character is wonderfully well drawn; only we 
cannot but muse on what the experience must have been which 
results in such bitter distrust of smooth amiability,—what men 
generally consider fascination—as this portrait of the insinuating 
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Greek implies, with the counter one of Felix Holt. The keen 
and bitterly expressed comment upon the gradual declension of 
this evil hero, forces the reader upon personal application more 
or less close. Tito is invested with qualities we know the value 
of. We are accustomed to like people in proportion as they 

ossess them, and to aim at cultivating them in our own persons. 

y this rule, our inner consciousness seems to say, we cannot 
even be sure of ourselves! On the whole it is a salutary study ; 
though we still retain some faith in a fair outside, and, in the 
absence of troublesome qualities, must still be disposed to like 
a man who, along with positive accomplishments and perfect 
taste, is, we are assured, free from malignity, who is never im- 
patient, who never ‘ brags,’ who can blush, and who has no self- 
conceit. Nor can we willingly give in to the caustic painter’s 
dictum :—that a perfect traitor should have (fas in this instance) 
a face which vice can write no marks on,—lips that will lie with 
a dimpled smile, and cheeks that will rise from a murder and not 
look haggard ; nor form other than fair auguries from ‘a face 
wearing that’ bland liveliness of expression, as far removed 
from excitability as from heaviness or gloom, which marks the 
companion popular alike among men and women—the companion 
who is never obtrusive or noisy, from uneasy vanity or excessive 
animal spirits, and whose brow is never contracted by resentment 
or indignation. One trait attached to the ‘unconquerable aver- 
sion to everything unpleasant’ of this smooth harmony of quali- 
ties, is well given :— 

‘Tito had an innate love of reticence—let us say a talent for it—which 
acted as other impulses do, without any conscious motive, and, like all people 
to whom concealment is easy, he would now and then conceal something which 
had as little the nature of a secret as the fact that he had seen a flight of 
crows.’ —Romola, i. 156. 

It is this caution, this absence of frankness, which constitutes 
the one main difference between this author’s semi- and wholly 
selfish ideals. And there is in fact a reticence which arises from 
the discreditable suspicion that some furtive advantage may be 
got out of it. It furnishes ‘the moorings to things evil.’ Men 
of rash open speech are for ever, without thinking about it, pro- 
tecting themselves against temptation to meanness and baseness, 
—even if they have the fatal habit of measuring things from 
their own interested point of view. 

There are a variety of pagans in ‘Romola’ as there are of 
Christians. The heroine is trained by her father in his ‘ frank 
rapes ’ until she falls under the influence of Savonarola. 

ito is an utter and scoffing heathen, when a sneer can find safe 
expression. ‘The religion of the rustic population is pagan in 
its ignorance, and the betrayed Baldassarre worships revenge. 
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All the beliefs of mankind, to which her sympathies are open, 
find their impersonation, if not fulfilment, in some living human 
development. ‘Thus the denizens of heaven are perpetually 
brought down to earth in grave or half-jesting allusion ; Romola’s 
religion is inseparable from, and rises and falls with, her faith in 
Savonarola. His line under excommunication dictates her rule 
for releasing herself from the moral obligations of the marriage 
tie. She herself is accepted by gazing peasants as a vision of 
the Madonna. Tessa says her prayers to ‘ Naldo’ in his absence. 
Even Savonarola is represented as fixing his hopes and vision 
on the regeneration of Florence rather than on an eternal future. 
Contemplation and the strictly spiritual life, which are the aims 
of Monasticism, are viewed without any share of that sympathy 
which any other sincere religious sentiment receives. They are 
supposed to come of the narrow thought of climbing safely into 
Paradise up the ladder of prayer, fasting, and abstinence. 
Hence, while Savonarola is rendered with a sort of passionate 
sympathy, and his regenerating crusade, in all its grotesque 
circumstances, with an amused approval—expressed in some 
excellent scenes—his cowled coadjutors and followers meet 
with harder measure. Dino, who forsook his overbearing 
scholarly heathen of a father at what he felt a higher call, is an 
object of repulsion alike to father, sister, and author. She owns 
no higher duty than the ties of kindred, neighbourhood, and 
country ; and these, as far as they are ties of blood and the 
earliest affections, rank higher than marriage and its external 
obligations. Dino’s desertion of his father is a crime, Romola’s 
of her husband when she ceases to respect him—her withdrawal 
of all care and interest from the man who wounds and outrages 
her affections of longest standing, is regarded as an inevitable 
consequence. A noble woman, it is assumed, cannot love, or 
other than loathe, the man who reveals to her a certain class of 
qualities, whatever mysterious, sacred, and supreme authority 
religion may give to her union with him. Among other moral 
uses of Tito’s villanies, we must regard this as one of them in 
the author’s intention. What, she seems to ask, what could 
Romola do under her circumstances? could she pretend to love? 
could she submit herself or render obedience to the ‘ treacherous 
man?’ could she tolerate union with him in any real sense ? 
We answer that good women can and do fulfil the divine precept 
to love their husbands under as adverse circumstances. But 
we grant this is an effort impossible without faith in the miracles 
of Christianity, without belief in conversion—a belief actuating 
not only at the moment of extreme need, but throughout a 
whole life, constituting the hope of every prayer, the medium 
through which the most intolerable present is viewed. Her 
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husband need not inevitably fulfil and accomplish the threaten- 
ings of his own misdeeds ; the better part of him, that which 
won her heart, may reassert itself through the potent workings 
of Divine grace. ;} Thus, and thus only, she may retain her ideal, 
and look back upon it, not as a broken, but only as‘a thickly 
veiled and obscured reflection. 

The power of a man such as Tito to inspire affection in 
Romola, a woman of the grand order, might have been difficult 
to conceive. But, in the first place, it is an ingenious expedient 
for setting his personal grace and beauty always before us to 
give him a barber for, so to call him, a patron. This loquacious 
and prodigiously clever personage is in a state of perpetual 
admiration at Tito’s graces, and his own success in giving them 
their last touch. The easy brilliant talk of Nello’s customers, 
as one after another they submit themselves to the razor and the 
comb, with Tito the centre of the group and readiest of all, make 
us understand what a relief from monotony, and what a bright 
new world himself and his friends might present to a girl immured 
in her father’s study. The first touch of sympathy is felicitously 
given. We see her amid its gloomy, antique surroundings :— 

‘The only spot of bright colour in the room was made by the hair of a tall 


maiden of seventeen or eighteen, who was standing before a carved /eggio, or 
reading-desk, such as is often seen in the choirs of Italian churches. The hair 


was of areddish gold colour, enriched by an unbroken small ripple, such as 
may be seen in the sunset clouds on grandest autumnal evenings. It was 
confined by a black fillet above her small ears, from which it rippled forward 
again, and made a natural veil for her neck above her square-cut gown of 
black rascia, or serge. Her eyes were bent ona ia volume placed before 


her: one long white hand rested on the reading-des 
the back of her father’s chair. 

‘The blind father sat with head uplifted and turned a little aside towards 
his daughter, as if he were looking at her. His delicate paleness, set off by 
the black velvet cap which surmounted his drooping white hair, made all the 
more perceptible the likeness between his aged features and those of the young 
maiden, whose cheeks were also without any tinge of the rose. There was the 
same refinement of brow and nostril in both, counterbalanced by a full though 
firm mouth and powerful chin, which gave an expression of proud tenacity and 
latent impetuousness : an expression carried out in the backward poise of the 

it!’s head, and the grand line of her neck and shoulders. It was a type of 
ace of which one could not venture to say whether it would inspire love or 
only that unwilling admiration which is mixed with dread: the question must 
be decided by the eyes, which often seem charged with a more direct message 
from the soul. But the eyes of the father had long been silent, and the eyes 
of the daughter were bent on the Latin pages of Politian’s Miscellanea, from 
which she was reading aloud.’—Romola, i. 7 5, 80. 


Such is the maiden’s occupation, to which she dutifully devotes 
herself without the satisfaction of altogether supplying her 
recreant brother’s place. Into this still, sad serenity, Nello, 
having previously asked an audience, introduces his new-found 
protégé, his elegant scholarship, and his genius :— 


and the other clasped 
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‘ Romola’s astonishment could hardly have been greater if the stranger had 
worn a panther-skin and carried a thyrsus ; for the cunning barber had said 
nothing of the Greek’s age or appearance ; and among her father’s scholarly 
visitors, she had hardly ever seen any but middle-aged or grey-headed men. ... 

‘Tito’s bright face showed its rich-tinted beauty without any rivalry of 
colour above his black sajo or tunic reaching to the knees. It seemed like 
a wreath of spring, dropped suddenly in Romola’s young but wintry life, which 
had inherited nothing but memories—memories of a dead mother, of a lost 
brother, of a blind father’s happier time—memories of far-off light, love, and 
beauty, that lay embedded in dark mines of books, and could hardly give out 
their brightness again until they were kindled for her by the torch of some 
known joy. Nevertheless, she returned Tito’s bow, made to her on entering, 
with the same pale proud face as ever; but, as he approached, the snow 
melted, and when he ventured to look towards her again, while Nello was 
speaking, a pink flush overspread her face, to vanish again almost immediately, 
as if her imperious will had recalled it. Tito’s glance, on the contrary, had 
that gentle, beseeching admiration in it which is the most propitiating of 
appeals to a proud, shy woman, and is perhaps the only atonement a man can 
make for being too handsome. ‘The finished fascination of his air came chiefly 
from the absence of demand and assumption. It was that of a fleet, soft- 
coated, dark-eyed animal that delights you by not bounding away in indif- 
ference from you, and unexpectedly pillows its chin on your palm, and looks 
up at you desiring to be stroked—as if it lov.d you.’—Lomola, i. 98, 99. 


The blind scholar is attracted at once, both by the signs of Tito’s 
finished erudition and his modest grace in showing it. He wishes 
to set him to work at once :— 


*“You must lose no time in committing it to paper, young man,” said 
Bardo, with growing interest. ‘“ Doubtless you remember much, if you aided 
in transcription; for when I was your age, words wrought themselves into my 
mind as if they had been fixed by the tool of the graver ; wherefore I con- 
stantly marvel at the capriciousness of my daughter’s memory, which grasps 
certain cbjects with tenacity, and lets fall all those minutis: whereon depends 

/ accuracy, the very soul of scholarship. / But I ot no such danger with 
you, young mar, if your will has seconded the advantages of your training.” 
’ When Bardo made this reference to his daughter, Tito ventured to turn his 


eyes towards her, and at the accusation against her memory his face broke 
into its brightest smile, which was reflected as inevitably as sudden sunbeams 
in Romola’s. Conceive the soothing delight of that smile to her! Romola 
had never dreamed that there was a scholar in the world who would smile at 
her for a deficiency for which she was constantly made to feel herself a “a. 


It was like the dawn of a new sense to her—the senve of comradeship. They 
did not look away from each other immediately, as if the smile had been a 
stolen one; they looked and smiled with frank enjoyment. 

‘“ She is not really so cold and proud,” thought Tito. 

‘“Does he forget tor, 1 wonder?” thought Romola. “But I hope not, 
else he will vex my father.” 

‘But Tito was obliged to turn away, and answer Bardo’s question.’— 
Romola, i. 105, 106. 


Tito’s faults are gtill in abeyance, there is nothing in himself 
so far to prevent his falling disinterestedly in love with the 
portionless Romola, though very soon he gets entangled in a 
double courtship and actually goes through a grotesque parody 
of marriage with the contadina Tessa. It pleases the authoress 
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to set this semi-idiot as a foil against her queenly heroine, whose 
walk is like a procession; but who is much too high-souled to 
suit manly selfishness, which is inevitably driven to take refuge 
in the blind unreasoning affection of a lower nature.’ Tito has 
told to no one the real circumstances of his birth and education. 
Shipwrecked with no other wealth than a small stock of costly 
antique gems, he had made his way to Florence, and fallen asleep 
under a portico. His awakening is a charming picture. He 
wins admiring good opinions, an opening presents itself to him, 
and he conceals the fact that the gems belong to his adopted 
father, to whom he owes everything but his life, because he is 
able to persuade himself that the old man was drowned, and 
therefore that he need not sacrifice his prospects to the irksome 
duty of vain search. Of course this first concealment makes 
every subsequent disclosure discreditable. He becomes betrothed 
to Romola, and is afraid of her contempt. He has settled to his 
own satisfaction that Baldassarre is dead, when a pilgrim places 
a scroll in his hand telling him that he is a captive among the 
Turks, but still he soothes his conscience that nothing can be 
done. The arguments of selfishness grow more logical. He 
turns his back on the intolerable, till suddenly he finds himself 
face to face with the victim of his ingratitude, who appears in 
a band of wretched prisoners brought by French soldiers to 
Florence. Tito is in the midst of a brilliant group of leading 
Florentines, to whom he is every day becoming more essential, 
when the cord of one of the prisoners is cut in a sudden scuffle, 
and the released man rushes towards the Duomo for refuge :— 

‘But in mounting the steps, his foot received a shock ; he was precipitated 
towards the group of signori, whose backs were turned to him, and was only 
able to recover his balance as be clutched one of them by the arm. 

‘It was Tito Melema who felt that clutch. He turned his head, and saw the 
face of his adoptive father, Baldassarre Calvo, close to his own. 

‘The two men looked at each other, silent as death: Baldassarre, with dark 
fierceness and a tightening grip of the soiled worn hands on the velvet-clad 
arm; Tito, with cheeks and lips all bloodless, fascinated by terror. It seemed 
a long while to them—it was But a moment. 

‘The first sound Tito heard was the short laugh of Piero di Cosimo, who 
’ stood close by him and was the only person that could see his face. 

*« Ha, ha! T know what a ghost should be now.” 

‘This is another escaped prisoner,” said Lorenzo Tornabuoni. “ Who is 
he, I wonder ?” 

‘“« Some madman, surely,” said Tito. 

‘He hardly knew how the words had come to his lips: there are moments 
when our passions speak and decide for us, and we seem to stand by and 
wonder. They carry in them an inspiration of crime, that in one instant does 
the work of long premeditation. . . . 

‘Tito was experiencing that inexorable Jaw of human souls, that we pre- 
pare ourselves for sudden deeds by the reiterated choice of good or evil that 
gradually determines character. . . . 

‘He wondered at the power of the passionate fear that possessed him. It 
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was as if he had been smitten with a blighting disease that had suddenly 
turned the joyous sense of young life into pain. 

‘There was still one resource open to Tito. He might have turned back, 
sought Baldassarre again, confessed everything to him—to Romola—to all the 
world, But he never thought of that. The repentance which cuts off all 
moorings to evil, demands something more than selfish fear. He had no sense 
that there was strength and safety in truth; the only strength he trusted to 
lay in his ingenuity and his dissimulation. Now that the first shock, which 
had called up the traitorous signs of fear, was well past, he hoped to be 
prepared for all emergencies by cool deceit—and defensive armour. 

Tt was a characteristic fact in Tito’s experience at this crisis, that no direct 
measures for ridding himself of Baldassarre ever occurred to him. Al! other 

ossibilities passed through his mind, even to his own flight from Florence ; 
Dut he never thought of any scheme for removing his enemy. His dread gene- 
rated no active malignity, and he would still have been glad not to give pain 
to any mortal. He had simply chosen to make life easy to himself—to carry 
his human lot, if possible, in such a way that it should pinch him nowhere ; 
and the choice had, at various times, landed him in unexpected positions. The 

uestion now was, not whether he should divide the common pressure of 
lasting with his suffering fellow-men ; it was whether all the resources of 
lying would save him from being crushed by the consequences of that habitual 
choice.’ —Romola, ii. 25, 26, 30, 31, 32. 


Thenceforward fear takes possession of the traitor-heart, and 
dictates the course of action, and its terrors are a very effective 
punishment; satisfactory to the reader’s demand for retribution. 

he ‘ pleasure-loving nature,’ so variously portrayed in this 


writer’s works, which does not willingly see pain in others, and 
experiences twinges of regret at the consequences of its own 
selfishness, grows cruel, not from choice or malice, but mere 
necessity, and Romola sees one by one every cherished object 
of her life fall before its demands. 

She personates the ideal woman, great and powerful through 
her affections. Such a nature is intrinsically so antagonistic to 
that of her husband, that contact with it produces his only 
approach to active malignity. He is the worse for having such 
a wife, instead of (as we should find it in ordinary fiction) her 
presence acting as a guardian angel. This is not the part that 
woman, in the greater independence of action here claimed for 
her, has to play. The same ideal woman is brought to bear upon 
Savonarola, in a very powerful scene. Romola had been converted 
by him, as far as that change can apparently be conceived by this 
author ; that is, Savonarola’s wonderful personal influence had, 
against her will, subdued the resistance and pride of her nature. 
At his bidding she had returned to her husband’s protection, 
after having abandoned him as she thought for ever. Under 
his teaching, she had devoted herself to a life of good works 
among the sick and dying, and was known to all the world as a 
Piagnone. But the time comes when her nature rebels against 
this authority. Herold godfather Bernardo stood condemned to 
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death by the Council for a supposed plot for bringing back the 
Medici to Florence, and the all powerful Savonarola, who 
might by enforcing a law of his own framing interpose to save 
him and the other four condemned with him, stands aloof. 
The circumstances are historical. It is to plead for Bernardo 
that she visits the great Reformer now under excommuni- 
cation :— 


‘When the Frate had entered she knelt, according to the usual practice of 
those who saw him in private; but as soon as he had uttered a benedictory 
greeting she rose and stood opposite to him at a few yards’ distance. Owing 
to his seclusion since he had been excommunicated, it had been an unusually 
long while since she had seen him, and the late months had visibly deepened in 
his face the marks of over-taxed mental activity and bodily severities : and yet 
Romola was not so conscious of this change as of another, which was less 
definable. Was it that the expression of serene elevation and pure human 
fellowship which had once moved her was no longer present in the same force, 
or was it that the sense of his being divided from her in her feeling about her 
godfather roused the slumbering sources of alienation, and marred her own 
vision? Perhaps both causes were at work. Our relations with our fellow- 
men are most often determined by coincident currents of that sort; the inex- 
cusable word or deed seldom comes until after affection or reverence has been 
already enfeebled by the strain of repeated excuses. 

‘It was true that Savonarola’s glance at Romola had some of that hardness 
which is caused by an egoistic prepossession. He divined that the interview 
she had sought was to turn on the fate of the conspirators, a subject on which 
he had already had to quell inner voices that might become loud again when 
encouraged from without. Seated in his cell, correcting the sheets of his 
Triumph of the Cross, it was easier to repose on a resolution of neutrality. 

‘Tt is a question of moment, doubtless, on which you wished to see me, my 
daughter,” he began, in a tone which was gentle rather from self-control, than 
from immediate inclination. “I know you are not wont to lay stress on small 
matters.” 

*“ Father, you know what it is before I tell you,” said Romola, forgetting 
everything else as soon as she began to pour forth her plea. “ You know what 
I am caring for—it is for the life of the old man I love best in the world. The 
thought of him has gone together with the thought of my father as long as I 
remember the daylight. That is my warrant for coming to you, even if my 
coming should have been needless. Perhaps it is: perhaps you have already 
determined that your power over the hearts of men shall be used to prevent 
them from denying to Florentines a right which you yourself helped to earn 
for them.” 

‘*T meddle not with the functions of the State, my daughter,” said Fra 
Girolamo, strongly disinclined to reopen externally a debate which he had 
already gone through inwardly. “TI have preached and laboured that Florence 
should have a good government, for a good government is needful to the per- 
fecting of the Christian life; but I keep away my hands from particular affairs, 
— it is the office of experienced citizens to administer.” ’—Romola, iii. 

33—135. 


Romola begins her remonstrance under the check of long 
established habits of reverence, but as she pleads and argues 
her spirit rises, and she assumes a tone which only Savonarola’s 
inherent nobleness of nature could have borne. He defends 
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the act of severity by the public needs, and holds by his 
resolution of neutrality, but she detects a subterfuge :— 


“T do not desire the death of Bernardo,” said Savonarola, colouring deeply. 
“Tt would be enough if he were sent out of the city.” : 

‘Then why do you not speak to save an old man of seventy-five from dying 
a death of ignominy—to give him at least the fair chances of the law ?” burst 
out Romola, the impetuosity of her nature so roused that she forgot everything 
but her indignation. “It is not that you feel bound to be neutral ; else why 
did you speak for Lorenzo Tornabuoni? You spoke for him because he is 
more friendly to San Marco; my godfather feigns no friendship. It is not, 
then, as a Medicean that my godfather is to die ; it is as a man you have no 
love for!” 

‘When Romola paused, with cheeks glowing, and with quivering lips, there 
was dead silence. As she saw Fra Girolamo standing motionless before her, 
she seemed to ‘herself to be hearing her own words over again ; words that 
seemed in this echo of consciousness to be in strange, painful dissonance with 
the memories that made part of his presence to her. The moments of silence 
were expanded by gathering compunction and self-doubt. She had committed 
sacrilege in her passion. And even the sense that she could retract nothing of 
her plea, that her mind could not submit itself to Savonarola’s negative, made it 
the more needful to her to satisfy those reverential memories. With a sudden 
movement towards him, she said,— 
> * “Forgive me, father; it is pain to me to have spoken those words—yet I 
cannot help speaking. Iam little and feeble compared with you; you brought 
me light and strength. But I submitted because I felt the proffered strength— 
because I saw the light. Now I cannot see it. Father, you yourself declare 
that there comes a moment when the soul must have no guide but the voice 
within it, to tell whether the consecrated thing has sacred virtue. And there- 
fore I must speak.” 

‘ Savonarola had that readily-roused resentment towards opposition, hardly 
separable from a power-loving and powerful nature, accustomed to seek great 
ends that cast a reflected grandeur on the means by which they are sought. 
His sermons have much of that red flame in them. And if he had been a 
meaner man, his susceptibility might have shown itself in irritation at Romola’s 
accusatory freedom, which was in strong contrast with the deference he 
habitually received from his disciples. But at this moment such feelings were 
nullified by that hard struggle which made half the tragedy of his life—the 
struggle of a mind possessed by a never silent hunger after purity and sim- 
plicity, pe caught in a tangle of egotistic demands, false ideas, and difficult 
outward conditions, that made simplicity impossible. Keenly alive to all the 
suggestions of Romola’s remonstrating words, he was rapidly surveying, as he 
had done before, the courses of action that were open to him, and their pro- 
bable results. But it was a question on which arguments could seem decisive 
only in proportion as they were charged with feeiing, and he had received no 
impulse that could alter his bias. He looked at Romola and said— 

**“You have full pardon for your frankness, my daughter. You speak, I 
know, out of the fulness of your family affections. But these affections must 
give way to the needs of the Republic. If those men, who have a close 
acquaintance with the affairs of the State, believe, as I understand they do, 
that the public safety requires the extreme punishment of the law to fall on 
those five conspirators, I cannot control their opinion, seeing that I stand aloof 
from such affairs.” 

‘Then you desire that they should die ? You desire that the Appeal should 
be denied them?” said Romola, feeling anew repelled by a vindication which 
seemed to her to have the nature of a subterfuge.’-—Romola, iii, 138-141. 
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He argues for the cause of freedom, and of the perplexities of 
which she could have no experience, which attend a large and 
comprehensive view of the question :—the end he seeks is one 
to which minor respects must be sacrificed, ‘the death of five 
‘men is a light matter weighed against the withstanding of the 
‘vicious tyrannies which stifle the life of Italy and foster the 
‘corruption of the Church,’ 


‘Under any other circumstances, Romola would have been sensitive to the 
appeal at the beginning of Savonarola’s speech: but at this moment she was 
so utterly in antagonism with him, that what he called perplexity seemed to 
her sophistry and doubleness ; and as he went on, his words only fed that flame 
of indignation, which now again, more fully than ever before, lit up the memory 
of all his mistakes, and made her trust in him seem to have been a purblind 
delusion. She spoke almost with bitterness. 

*“Do you, then, know so well what will further the coming of God’s king- 
dom, father, that you will dare to despise the plea of mercy—of justice—of 
faithfulness to your own teaching? Has the French king, then, brought reno- 
vation to Italy? Tuke care, father, lest your enemies have some reason when 
they say, that in your visions of what will further God’s kingdom you sce only 
what will strengthen your own party.” 

** And that is true!” said Savonarola, with flashing eyes. Romola’s voice 
had seemed to him in that moment the voice of his enemies. “The cause of 
my party is the cause of God’s kingdom.” 

* **T do not believe it !” said Romola, her whole frame shaken with passionate 
repugnance. “Gecd’s kingdom is something wider—else, let me stand outside 
it with the beings that I love.” 

‘The two faces were lit up, each with an opposite emotion, each with an 
opposite certitude. Further words were impossible. Romola hastily covered 
her head and went out in silence. —Romola, iii. 143, 144. 


Romola’s concluding sentence reminds one a little too much 
of Mr. Mill’s celebrated renunciation of the joys of heaven, for 
himself in particular, if the conditions were not to his mind; 
but it is the part of eloquence to be daring ; and, moreover, to 
be possessed with the present subject, to the exclusion of 
all other, all future considerations. Where it stands, the 
scene is a powerful one, and shows a very distinct view of 
Savonarola’s weaknesses, as the whole portrait does of his 
strength and nobleness. When his tortures and his death are 
past, Romola reflects on the notable life and character as seen 
through the medium of the terrible close. Perhaps no con- 
clusions can be reached nearer the truth than the pathetic 
comment on his genuine confessions as they can be distinguished 
in the garbled reports published by his enemies. 


‘That blending of ambition with belief in the supremacy of goodness made 
no new tone to Romola, who had been used to hear it in the voice that rang 
through the Duomo. It was the habit of Savonarola’s mind to conceive great 
things, and to feel that he was the man to do them. Jniquity should be 
brought low ; the cause of justice, purity, and love should triumph ; and it 
should triumph by his voice, by his work, by his blood. In moments of 
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ecstatic contemplation, doubtless, the sense of self melted in the sense of the 
unspeakable, and in that part of his experience lay the elements of genuine 
self-abasement ; but in the presence of his fellow-men, for whom he was to act, 
pre-eminence seemed a necessary condition of his life. 

‘ And perhaps this confession, even when it described a doubleness that was 
conscious and deliberate, really implied no more than that wavering of belief 
concerning his own impressions and motives which most human beings who 
havenot a stupid inflexibility of self-confidence must be liable to under a marked 
change of external conditions? Ina life where the experience was so tumul- 
tuously mixed as it must have been in the Frate’s, what a possibility was opened 
for a change of self-judgment, when, instead of eyes that venerated and knees 
that knelt, instead of a great work on its way to accomplishment, and in its 
prosperity stamping the agent as a chosen instrument, there came the hooting 
and the spitting and the curses of the crowd: and then the hard faces of 
enemies made judges ; and then the horrible torture, and with the torture the 
irrepressible cry, “ It is true, what you would have me say: let me go: do not 
— me again: yes, yes, lam guilty. O God! Thy stroke has reached 
me 

* As Romola thought of the anguish that must have followed the confession— 
whether, in the subsequent solitude of the prison, conscience retracted or con- 
firmed the self-taxing words—that anguish seemed to be pressing on her own 
heart, and urging the slow, bitter tears. Every vulgar, self-ignorant person in 
Florence was glibly pronouncing on this man’s demerits, and he was knowing 
a depth of sorrow which can only be known to the soul that has loved and 
sought the most perfect thing, and beholds itself fallen. 

* + * + * * 


‘There is no jot of worthy evidence that from the time of his imprisonment 
to the supreme moment, Savonarola thought or spoke of himself as a martyr. 
The idea of martyrdom had been to him a passion dividing the dream of the 
future with the triumph of beholding his work achieved. And now, in place 
of both, had come a resignation which he called by no glorifying name. 

‘ But therefore he may the more fitly be called a martyr by his fellow-men 
to all time. For power rose against him not because of his sins, but because 
of his greatness—not because he sought to deceive the world, but because 
he sought to make it noble. And through that greatness of his he endured a 
double agony: not ony | the reviling, and the torture, and the death-throe, but 
the agony of sinking from the vision of glorious achievement into that deep 
shadow where he could only say, “I count as nothing: darkness encompasses 
me: yet the light I saw was the true light.” "—Romoda, iii. 275-279. 


When we consider the variety of vivid pictures in this story 
of Romola, standing out like so many frescoes in their grave 
dignity, the play of life in its more lively passages, the happy 


touches with which its minor historic characters are rendered, 
the pomp of its processions, the concentration of its tragic 
passages, the keenness of its satire on human weakness, the 
sweet pathos of its moralizing on human sorrow and suffering, 
the pervading force and grace of its style, we must regard it 
as a@ most accomplished work, an achievement of thought 
and imagination in a very true sense. It will never be popular 
like ‘ Adam Bede,’ for it does not come of the first cream and 
efflorescence of the author’s genius, and probably ‘ Felix Holt’ 
will have more readers in spite of the tendency we find there 
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to disquisition and digression, for it does not tally so easily with 
the universal experience ; but ‘ Romola’ adds largely to our sense 
of the author’s powers, and gives weight to her other works. 
Such a writer has great responsibilities, and a conscientious 
sense of this is fully manifested. And because all good books 
written with a serious intention cannot but tell on public 
opinion, we have thought it right to point out with more cir- 
cumstantiality than works of fiction generally warrant, where 
we see defect or the germs of error; while we have willingly 
owned to the charm we find in the author’s genius, and 
desired to confess our sympathy and cordial admiration for the 
pervading elevation of tone, which must act as a wholesome 
stimulant to the reader, apart from conclusions which he possibly 
can neither concur with or desire. 





Art. VIII.—Eight Lectures on Miracles preached before the 
University of Oxford, on the Foundation of the late Rev. John 
Bampton, MA. By J. B. Moztey, B.D., Vicar of Old 
Shoreham. London: Rivingtons. 1865, 


Tue recent attack upon the supernatural when it first broke 
upon the public had all the character of a surprise. The general 
public were unprepared for it ; and those who had the character 
of leaders were for the moment at a loss how to meet it. 
The consequence was, that unbelief gained at the outset great 
advantages ; it secured to its side a large part of the irreligious 
press; and many well-meaning Christians, ignorant of the real 
character of the matters at stake, were animated by a false 
liberalism. We were openly taunted with our silence, and 
challenged to answer our opponents if we dared, it being taken 
for granted that no answer could be given. But what is the 
present position of the question? Possibly our estimate might 
not be considered an unbiassed one. But we may point to two 
notable facts which have some meaning. In the first place, 
the challenge has been answered beyond the expectation of our 
opponents. A succession of able writers have from time to 
time appeared on the side of faith—writers whose comprehen- 
siveness of mind will contrast favourably with that of their 
opponents, whose inherent vice has been one-sidedness—inability 
to look at the question except from one point of view. Many 
of the arguments at first paraded as unanswerable have been 
sifted and exposed; and the general effect has been that the 
discussion has changed from scientific to philosophical ground. 
Arguments brought forward as resting on truths of science have 
been found not to rest on science at all, but on extreme forms 
of the sense-philosophy. On the whole, it has been found that 
the Christian religion has something to say for itself, and is not 
to be overthrown by ignorant dictation or coarse sneers. 

But, in the second place, perhaps the most noteworthy result 
has been the gradual dislodging of our opponents from the 
positions from which they assailed us. They ——< to make 
war on unnecessary appendages, to retain the kernel while they 
cast away the shell ; but it was discovered that they had planted 
their batteries on Christian ground, and that their shot, if suc- 
cessful at all, must slay not only their enemies, but themselves. 
In effect, the arguments brought forward against miracles were 
equally valid against the remnant of religious faith which was 
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still upheld. Thus the opponents of the supernatural have been 
forced into a continued downhill course. Position after position 
has been abandoned, till they now stand shivering on the very 
brink of the bottomless pit. In short, no tenable position has 
been found between supernatural faith and utter atheism—so 
signally has the light wherewith we were to be enlightened 
turned into gross darkness. 

The strength of Christianity lies in occupying the field from 
which the enemy has thus been driven. It is a wide and bound- 
less field—a world more vast and varied than the outer world of 
physical science. It is a world of realities of great ideas and 
high hopes—a world of freedom as opposed to slavery, and self- 
immolation as opposed to selfishness. Let us show how this 
world, so essential to humanity, has been conquered for it by 
Christ ; how its existence is bound up in Him; and how, 
without Him, man must resign himself to hopeless bondage. 
Redemption will thus assume a new and striking light, which 
will especially come home to the nineteenth century. At all 
events, we have here got hold of something tangible. We are 
not mere dreamers and sentimentalists. We have facts and 
possessions for the human race which have at least an equal 
value, in a practical point of view, with anything which science 
can bring. If we cannot annihilate science (which we do not 
desire), so neither will science be able to annihilate us. We 
can wait in patience for a deeper philosophy, which will reconcile 
both. Such a philosophy cannot be far distant, and when it 
comes it will show the world that the truths of science are only 
outward and phenomenal ; that they:do not touch the world of 
real existence; and that they have nothing permanent in them. 
The world with which religion deals is the only real and perma- 
nent world. And it will profit a man but little if he gain the 
outer world, and lose that which is inner and true. 

Mr. Mozley has gained a high place in the list of those who 
have come forward in defence of the faith. His book has a 
wonderful solidity about it; and it is very characteristic of the 
English mind, being of a practical rather than a speculative 
kind. Though extremely logical, and acutely argumentative, 
still he never for a moment quits the standpoint of practical 
humanity. From this point he measures the great problems 
with which he deals. His inquiry is not, What is absolutely 
and certainly true ? but, What means have we, placed as we are, 
of judging of these matters? What are the probabilities of 
the case? While this method will not satisfy some minds, there 
are others to which it is specially adapted. And in this consists 
the value and strength of his work. He will influence a large 
class of readers who take the pains to master his arguments, who 
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could not be reached by other means. At the same time, the 
result of his labours, considered as a whole, is not such as we 
could accept. His theory of the supernatural, both theologically 
and philosophically, would break down, we believe, under the 
pressure of facts. But this by no means destroys the utility of 
his book. The bulk of his arguments are of such a solid kind, 
that with a little alteration in point of form they could easily be 
adapted to a more perfect system. 

The question as to the supernatural is so extensive, that Mr. 
Mozley has done wisely in limiting himself to the consideration 
of one point—the intrinsic credibility of miracles. The diffi- 
culty of the present day is not so much taken up with the 
question of evidence as with the prior question, how a miracle is 
possible at all. On the one hand, we have science, like an 
angry farmer, violently vociferating, and warning us off its 
territory ; on the other, the philosophers or the ‘ enlightened’ 
would equally exclude us from the moral and spiritual worlds. 
The most pressing need of the present day is thus the vindica- 
tion of a place for the supernatural in God’s universe. Mr. 
Mozley, from his own point of view, addresses himself with great 
success to this task. After, in his first lecture, discussing the 
question as to the necessity of miracles, he proceeds in his second 
and third to grapple with the scientific difficulty; then follow 
in subsequent lectures discussions on the relation in which 
miracles stand to ‘ belief in a God,’ to ‘testimony,’ to ‘ unknown 
law,’ and ‘ practical results.’ ‘The last lecture is devoted to an 
attempt to distinguish between the Scripture miracles and the 
‘running miraculous’ of ordinary religious life. 

The question of the necessity of miracles, meaning thereby 
the higher or more marked kind of miracles, is one which, as 
preliminary, ought not to be overlooked. On this point the 
public are especially liable to be imposed upon. General lan- 
guage is often used, plausible in itself, to show their non-neces- 
sity ; and this not only by men whose religious conceptions are 
in accord with their arguments, but by a class of well-meaning 
Christians whose intellectual position is a marvel to us—men 
who distinctly confess a personal God, and to some extent a 
special revelation of Himself, and who yet think miracles un- 
necessary! What is most needed is to point out what kind of 
faith requires a miracle, and what kind does not. Let it be 
distinctly understood that the faith which finds its expression 
in the Apostles’ Creed, or accepts the dogma of a personal God, 
must stand or fall with miracles. If this is once made clear, 
then all possibility of mistake is avoided. It is seen that those 
who discredit miracles are to the same extent, it may be un- 
consciously, discrediting the Apostles’ Creed. 
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In a former article we entered pretty fully upon this point. 
Mr. Mozley adopts in general the same line of argument, and his 
conclusion is the same. ‘ Miracles and the supernatural con- 
tents of Christianity must stand or fall together’ (p. 22.) Why 
is this so? If we ask ourselves why we believe our Lord to be 
the Son of God, we shall easily see. No doubt we have this 
faith regarding Him because He testified this of Himself. But 
would our faith have sufficient ground if it rested simply on this 
testimony? Mr. Mozley in answer to this question brings out 
from his own point of view, in a very able way, a line of argu- 
ment used by ourselves :— 


‘Tf, then, a person of evident integrity and loftiness of character rose into 
notice in a particular country and community eighteen centuries ago, wlio made 
these communications about himself—that he had existed before his natural 
birth, from all eternity, and before the world was, in a state of glory with God; 
that he was the only-begotten Son of God ; that the world itself had been made 
by him; that he had, however, come down from heaven and assumed the form 
and nature of man for a particular purpose, viz. to be the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sins of the world; that he thus stood in a mysterious and 
supernatural relation to the whole of mankind ; that through him alone man- 
kind had access to God ; that he was the head of an invisible kingdom, into 
which he should gather all the generations of righteous men who had lived in 
the world ; that on his departure from hence he should return to heaven to 
prepare mansions there for them; and, lastly, that he should descend again at 
the end of the world to judge the whole human race, on which occasion all that 
were in their graves should hear his voice, and come forth, they that had done 
good unto the resurrection of life, and they that had done evil unto the resur- 
rection of damnation—if this person made these assertions about himself, and 
all that was done was to make the assertions, what would be the inevitable 
conclusion of sober reason respecting that person? The necessary conclusion 
of sober reason respecting that person would be that he was disordered in his 
understanding. What other decision could we come to, when a man, looking 
like one of ourselves, and only exemplifying in his life and circumstances the 
ordinary course of nature, said this about himself, but that when reason had 
lost its balance, a dream of extraordinary and unearthly grandeur might be the 
result ? By no rational being could a great and benevolent life be accepted as 
proof of such astonishing announcements. Miracles are the necessary com- 
plement, then, of the truth of such announcements, which, without them, are 
purposeless and abortive, the unfinished fragments of a design which is nothing 
unless it is the whole. They are necessary to the justification of such announce- 
ments, which indeed, unless they are supernatural truths, are the wildest delu- 
sions. The matter and its guarantee are the two parts of a revelation, the 
absence of either of which neutralizes and undoes it.’*—P. 13. 


But, besides this, the very form which the statement of our 
faith takes in the Apostles’ Creed is the assertion of miracles. 
To assert that God created the heaven and the earth (and 
belief in a personal God involves the dogma of creation) is to 
assert a most stupendous miracle. What else is it to assert 
that Jesus Christ is His only Son our Lord? that He rose 





1 See Christian Remembrancer, October, 1868, p. 272, et seq. 
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again? that He ascended into heaven? Miraculous facts thus 
form the essence, so to speak, of our faith in Christ. And if 
this is so, of what use is it for any one to argue that our Lord’s 
goodness, or the response which His Gospel finds in our hearts, 
are enough to determine our faith? If, on examination, we find 
that the things which we believe in are themselves miracles, 
what do we gain by dispensing with miraculous aid? A believer 
in a personal God or in the Apostles’ Creed cannot discredit 
miracles without the grossest act of self-stultification. 
Assuming, then, the necessity of miracles, they being involved 
in the only kind of Christianity we care to contend for, an 
important question arises. In what light are we to look upon 
them as a whole? How, considered as a system, do they fit 
into the general system of the universe? Or, in other words, 
what is the definition of a miracle? How are we to conceive 
the supernatural in its relation to the natural? Here we regret 
to find ourselves totally at issue with Mr. Mozley. He has seen 
no reason to depart from those conceptions brought to maturity 
in the last century, which are now received traditionally. We 
think the time has come when the whole question of the super- 
natural ought to be re-examined and thrown into a different 
shape. It is to be borne in mind that the advance both of 
science and philosophy in recent years has, rightly or wrongly, 
altered our conception of the world as a whole. Neither scien- 
tific men nor philosophers look at nature in the same way as 
our fathers did ; and it is to be remembered that the conception 
we form of nature largely influences our conception of the super- 
natural. It stands to reason, therefore, that a rationale of the 
supernatural which was perfectly adapted for combating Deism 
is no longer applicable to the present war with science. Even 
if we succeed in establishing it by the strength of our reasons, 
it will, in its old form, have to the scientific mind a forced aspect. 
It will suggest, and seem to be bound up with, a view of nature 
which, wrongly perhaps, they have cast aside as untenable. And 
we believe, as a matter of fact, no small amount of the scepti- 
cism prevalent among scientific men is attributable to this fact. 
The impatience and contempt with which they thrust aside 
without examination the claims of faith seem to point to this. 
But, besides this, there are other reasons purely theological 
which point the same way. The present form in which we 
express the supernatural is the growth of Protestantism, and 
that too of the very narrowest kind. It is no longer adapted to 
the theological conceptions which prevail. The tendency of the 
present age has been to the abandonment of old Protestant 
modes of thought : on the one hand, in the direction of Latitudi- 
narianism—on the other, towards a fuller appreciation of Catholic 
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truth. It is an anomaly of the greatest kind that our theory of 
the supernatural should still be expressed in the very straitest 
form of Protestant narrowness. Such a state of things is espe- 
cially disadvantageous to us who hold the Catholic faith. We 
are thereby unnecessarily encumbered by grave improbabilities 
and awkwardnesses, which seriously embarrass us in contending 
for the faith. 

For these reasons we think that the time has now come when 
the question ought to be re-examined. We would throw out a 
few hints of the kind of modification we suggest: they will, in 
some respects, be a repetition, but also an enlargement, of what 
we advanced before. It will be more convenient in the first 
place to discuss the point in its theological aspect. 

Mr. Mozley has stated with singular ability and clearness the 
old evidential theory ; and it will be best to give it in his own 
words :— 


‘I enter upon the consideration of the position which I have chosen as the 
subject of tuese Lectures—viz. that miracles, or visible suspensions of the 
order of nature for a providential purpose, are not in contradiction to reason. 
And first of all I shall inquire into the use and purpose of miracles, especially 
with a view to ascertain whether, in the execution of the Divine intentions 
toward mankind, they do not answer a zecessary purpose, and supply a want 
which could not be supplied in any other way. 

‘There is one great necessary purpose, then, which divines assign to mira- 
cles, viz. the proof of a revelation. And certainly, if it was the will of God to 
give a revelation, there are plain and obvious reasons for asserting that miracles 
ave necessary as the guarantee and youther for that revelation. A revelation 
is, part speaking, such cnly by virtue of telling us something which we 
could not know without it. But how do we know that that communication of 
what is undiscoverable by human reason is true? Our reason cannot prove 
the truth of it, for it is by the very supposition beyond our reason. There 
must be, then, some note or sign to certify to it, and distinguish it as a true 
communication from God, which note can be nothing else than a miracle. 

* The evidential function of a miracle is based upon the common argument 
of design as proved by coincidence. ‘The greatest marvel or interruption of 
the order of nature occurring by itself, as the very consequence of being con- 
nected with nothing, proves nothing ; but if it takes place in connexion with 
the word or act of a person, that coincidence proves design in the marvel, and 
makes it a miracle; and if that person professes to report a message or revela- 
tion from heaven, the coincidence of the miracle with the professed message 
from God proves design on the part of God to warrant and authorize the 
message. ‘The mode in which a miracle acts as evidence, is thus exactly the 
same in which any extraordinary coincidence acts; it rests upon the general 
argument of design, though the particular design is special and appropriate to 
the miracle. And hence we may see that the evidence of a Divine communica- 
tion cannot in the nature of the case be an ordinary event. For no event, in 
the common order of nature, is, in the first place, in any coincidence with the 
Divine communication; it is explained by its own place in nature, and is con- 
nected with its own antecedents and consequents only, having no allusion or 
bearing out of them. It does not, either in itself or to human eye, contain 
any relation to the special communication from God at the time. But if there 
is no coincidence, there is no appearance of design, and therefore no attestation. 
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It is true that prophecy is such an attestation; but though the event which 
fulfils prophecy need not be itself out of the order of nature, it is an indica- 
tion of a fact which is, viz. an act of superhuman knowledge. And this 
remark would apply to a miracle which was only miraculous upon the prophetical 
principle, or from the extraordinary coincidence which was contained in it. 
And hence it follows that, could a complete physical solution be given of a 
whole miracle, both the marvel and the coincidence to, it would cease from 
that moment to perform its functions of evidence. Apparent evidence to those 
who had made the mistake, it could be none to us who had corrected it.’—P. 6. 


Now this whole rationale we conceive to be radically wrong, 
and to lead to the most deplorable consequences. It rests upon 
the fundamental position that a miracle is a suspension of a 
law of nature, or an extraordinary and unwonted event. Now 
it is sufficiently obvious, if we take up this position, that we are 
involved in a whole train of corresponding conceptions. The 
end of the miracle is attestation, to the exclusion of other ends. 
This again involves a corresponding narrowing of our conception 
of the Bible. It is a revelation, or, more appropriately still, a 
message from Almighty God, which the miracle attests. This, 
in its turn, affects our idea of the relation in which we stand to 
Almighty God. We might pursue the inquiry through other 
branches of theology; and if we do, we shall find that we have 
contracted our theological conceptions in a way which is 
thoroughly repugnant to Catholic truth. But let us rather 
examine some of these conceptions, and see how far they are 
tenable. 

‘To think of Almighty God as a law-breaker is to our mind on 
the very verge of blasphemy. But to pass over that for the 
present—Is it an adequate statement of the end of the miracle 
to say that it is simply for purposes of attestation? or an 
adequate conception of the contents of the Bible to call them a 
revelation? Let us not be misunderstood. We do not deny to 
the miracle its evidential function, nor that some miracles have 
been wrought for that end only; nor do we deny that one aspect 
of the Bible is that of a revelation, or that portions of it are pure 
revelations and nothing else. We would give full significance 
to the words of the Apostle, when he describes God’s relation to 
man under this aspect: ‘God, who at sundry times and in 
‘divers manners spake in times past unto the fathers by the 
‘ prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by His Son.’ 
But the question is, not whether this point of view is correct, 
but whether it is the primary or the only one: whether, when 
we look at the miracle and the Bible in this light, we form to 
ourselves an adequate conception of what they are. In most 
books on evidences this is assumed. The formula is,—‘ A 
miracle is a violation of a law of nature, and it is the proof of a 
revelation.’ Mr. Mozley, as we have seen, accepts this formula. 
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His view of the Bible and its evidence never rises above this 
level ; and the consequences, as we think, are very disastrous. 
He is placed at a singular disadvantage in arguing against 
science: at a still greater in dealing with Spinoza. He is driven 
into awkward positions and untenable distinctions, as may be 
seen from his Lectures on ‘ Testimony’ and ‘ False Miracles.’ 

But let us see how the matter stands when put to the test of 
fact. In the first place, with regard to ‘revelation :'—if we 
take into consideration the whole events of Bible history, and 
continue our survey through the history of the Christian Church, 
does the conception of ‘ revelation’ cover the field of view? Is 
it an adequate idea of the Bible to call it a revelation? To 
have an adequate conception of a thing is to have a full idea not 
only of what it is in itself, but also of its relations to other 
things—the ends and purposes to which it is adapted. Well, 
then, in regard to the events of Bible history, do we adequately 
comprehend their purport when we call them a ‘ revelation?’ 
Is not the contrary very evident? Take for instance the mission 
of Moses. Should we have an accurate idea of the purpose of 
God in raising him up, if we said, He did it, that he might 
communicate a revelation? Would not this be completely to 
misunderstand the principal end of the mission of Moses? In 
point of fact, Moses added very little by way of revelation. 
God was known and worshipped by sacrifice much in the same 
way before as after the time of Moses. True, he did add some- 
thing to the stock of Divine knowledge; and if you like you 
may look at his mission as a whole, and, under @ certain aspect, 
speak of it accurately enough as a revelation. But in doing so 

ou will only have a partial and inadequate idea of the purpose 
of God in Moses. The purpose or end of the mission of Moses, 
was the establishment of the Theocracy, and in so far as God 
revealed through him, the revelation was but a means to this 
higher end. 

We thus see in respect of the work of Moses, that it is an 
inadequate and consequently a perverted view of it to call it a 
revelation. ‘The same thing will be even more glaringly evident 
in respect of our Blessed Lord. Did God send Him to reveal, 
or did He not rather send Him to redeem the world and estab- 
lish His kingdom? It is true these high ends involved and 
required a certain amount of additional Divine knowledge ; but 
it is a perversion to describe His mission as directed to the end 
of revelation, and not rather to the higher end, in respect of 
which the revelation was subordinate. 

Let no one suppose that this distinction is a matter of small 
moment. The absence of it will tell with amazing force in all @ 
priort arguments as to the credibility of the faith. Let us sup- 
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pose two disputants whose subject is the verisimilitude of the 
mission of Christ: and let them set out from the position 
expressed or implied that the end of His mission was the reve- 
lation of God’s will; do we not see what a strong case might be 
constructed for the negative on @ priori grounds? When the 
facts of His life are duly weighed it is seen that they are not 
adapted, or only very clumsily, to the end presupposed. If God’s 
purpose was simply revelation, a hundred ways might be imagined 
in which the end might be more directly attained. This case 
indeed is hardly an imaginary one: it turns up under many 
aspects in modern books against the faith. 

Revelation therefore is not the end of the events recorded in 
the Bible. God aimed at a higher end through them. But 
now the question arises, With which of these ends is the miracle 
connected? In the evidential school, in whose footsteps Mr. 
Mozley follows, it is exclusively connected with the inferior end. 
A miracle is the proof of a revelation. It exists and has its 
place simply and solely for this evidential purpose. Now let us 
again put this to the test of fact. We would simply remark, to 
avoid misunderstanding, that we are not denying that evidence 
is an end attained by the miracle: nor are we denying that 
some miracles were adapted exclusively to this end. All those 
miracles that were worked as signs were worked simply as proof. 
But the question is, Is evidence the exclusive end of miracles 
considered as a class or whole? Do they exist simply and solely 
for this end? Or is not evidence after all but a collateral 
result? Do not miracles aim at something higher, and only hit 
the end of evidence as it were in passing? Let us again put 
the matter to the test of fact: the miracles of Christ, as they 
are the most important, will best serve for this purpose. 

How is it, then, with the miracles of Christ? Were they 
worked exclusively with a view to evidence? We do not think 
any one who studies their character could for a moment suppose 
so. Whether they had an evidential value or not, it is mani- 
fest that that was not the end for which they were worked. 
They had a much higher purpose; they were, in fact, the 
necessary consequence Of the new relation in which He stood to 
man. For, in the first place, they were in general a debt of 
charity which He paid to suffering humanity. Our Lord being 
man, and haying within Him the power of God, became debtor 
to His fellow-men for the use of that power. Just in the same 
way we, being possessed of any talent, are debtors for the employ- 
ment of that talent. That our Lord’s miracles were, in one 
point of view, a debt of charity, will be evident if we run over 
some of them in thought. The change of water to wine ; the 
feeding five thousand ; the innumerable cures; the widow of 
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Nain’s son, Lazarus, &c. Is not this point of view expressly 
avowed by Him in the exquisitely touching narrative of the 
woman of Canaan, when He says, ‘It is not meet to take the 
children’s bread and to cast it unto dogs.’ That evidence, as an 
end, was hardly at all considered is seen from the fact that 
many of the miracles were done in secret; and, in respect of 
many others, silence was enjoined. ‘See thou tell no man,’ is 
the very language of charity, in its care that the right hand 
should not know what the left doeth. But, in the second place, 
our Lord’s miracles may be regarded in another point of view. 
They were intended to shadow forth, and to be the first-fruits 
of, the work of Redemption. Ue came to restore us in soul and 
body, to banish from among men all sin and imperfection, all 
suffering and death; and to show forth this great work He 
raised the dead and dying, cast out devils, and cleansed the 
lepers. He gave sight to the blind, hearing to the deaf, speech 
to the dumb, and-made the lame to walk. All His miracles 
had a bearing on the work of Redemption ; they were not arbi- 
trary acts of Divine power, but were limited by this idea, which 
was the end of His mission. And is not this point of view 
recognised by Him in His answer to the embassy of John the 
Baptist : ‘Go and show John what things ye do hear and see’ 
—as much as to say, ‘ What ye hear and see is the work of Christ, 
therefore be in no doubt.’ Again, in the third place, the crown- 
ing and most stupendous of Christ’s miracles, those on which 
we most rely for evidence, were worked for quite a different 
end. They were the very work of Redemption itself. Such 
were the Mystery of the Incarnation, the Blessed Passion and 
Death, and the glorious Resurrection and Ascension. The 
absurdity of the position that evidence is the exclusive end of 
the miracle is seen fully in presence of the miracle of the Resur- 
rection. It is, after all, the miracle on which we rely for evidence, 
and yet it was worked for quite a different end. It certainly 
would not have been absent had sufficient proof been previously 
ven. 
. Here, then, is the cardinal error of the evidential theory—the 
connecting of the miracle exclusively with the end of evidence, 
or the maintaining that it has no other purpose or ae in the 
Divine scheme except proof. But this involves a further error 


—a misconception of the a in which the miracle attains the 
e 


end of evidence. Mr. Mozley has elaborated, with singular 

ability, the evidential theory in this respect. He includes the 

evidential function of the miracle under the general head of the 

Argument from Design. There is an interruption of natural 

order, and this event is in coincidence with a Divine announce- 

ment. The interruption, it is assumed, is the work of God, and 
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it guarantees the truth of the message with which it is in co- 
incidence. But how can we be sure that the interruption is due 
to God? The Jews had great difficulty in arriving at such a 
conclusion, owing to the possibility of diabolical agency. We in 
modern times would have at least equal difficulty. There would 
be to us the possibility of some power, not God, being known to 
and used by the worker. It is evident that miracles, taken by 
themselves, are not equal to the function which this theory lays 
upon them. But besides this, the theory is untenable in face of 
fact. If we apply it to the miracles of our Blessed Lord, we 
must make some such supposition as this—that He called around 
Him a sufficient number of witnesses; that in their presence 
He worked unmistakeable miracles; that He then delivered a 
Divine Message, and appealed to the miracles as proof. But is 
not such a supposition at variance with our Lord’s whole atti- 
tude? Does it not assume, what we have shown to be wrong, 
that the end of His mission was the deliverance of a message or 
revelation? The truth is, that our Lord appealed to miracles, 
but not at all in this view. He appealed to them, not as proof 
of a message, but as, in connexion with other things, the appro- 
priate manifestation of the Divine power in Him. He professed 
to be the Son of God; and not any miracle, or set of miracles, 
but His whole life and purpose, bore Him out in His profession. 
Men saw in His daily life the goodness, the wisdom, the know- 
ledge, and the power of God. And when, finally, He laid down 
His life, and took it again, they saw in these actions the redemp- 
tion of the world which He professed to work.? 

Now, let us look at the evidential theory in the light of con- 
sequences. We have no hesitation in saying that it places the 
supernatural in a light which makes it utterly incredible. As 
we have seen, the position taken up involves a train of conse- 
quences which make themselves felt in every department of 
theology ; and the result is that the supernatural, as a system, is 
contracted and perverted in a way which makes it utterly in- 
credible. Is it not a notorious fact that miracles are rejected 
on @ priort grounds? that men will not listen to, much less 
examine, the arguments in their favour? And why is this but 
that the system of the supernatural, as proposed to them, appears 
in their eyes so narrow as to be almost childish ? And what has 


occasioned this but simply the error which we have pointed out ? 
If we once disentangle it from this error, the supernatural, as a 





1 For a fuller account of the secondary and indirect way in which the miracle 
attains the end of evidence, see, Christian Remembrancer, October, 1863. The 
error of the evidential theory consists in regarding the miracle as proving a 


‘message,’ instead of regarding it as the outer manifestation of the Divine presence 
with man. 
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system, acquires a breadth, a range, and a verisimilitude, which 
will come home with imposing force to the minds of men. 

It is a result of the evidential theory that miracles are 
thereby isolated. They are made to be rare events: they are 
dissevered from all connexion with anything which now has a 
place in the world of experience. ‘They have the character of 
arbitrary acts as opposed to a scheme or rule of action; they 
are expedients to which God is supposed to resort for the attain- 
ment of a particular end; and which are laid aside when the 
end is attained. 

Now each of these statements forms a separate improbability, 
and the whole, when taken together, reach an amount which is 
not to be got over. An event is improbable in proportion as it 
is rare; if it has not occurred for eighteen centuries it is very 
improbable. This improbability, however, would be got over, 
if we found the rationale of the alleged event in the present 
world of experience. Thus the appearance of a comet, whose 
period had been ascertained to be 2,000 years, would not be 
improbable. But if the alleged event is totally disconnected 
with the world of experience—if it is separated from it by an 
impassable chasm, its non-occurrence for eighteen centuries 
creates an improbability which is very great. We may measure 
it, as Hume has done, by setting the world of experience, actual 
and unmistakeable, on one side, and the den: event on the 
other. A further improbability, which amounts, as we shall 
see, almost to an impossibility, is raised against any alleged 
event if it cannot be brought under a law or rule of action; 
‘and this is the case with miracles as viewed under the evidential 
theory. 

So far we have been viewing the miracle in itself. Now look 
at it on the part of God, and a different kind of improbability 
is created against it. It is unworthy of Almighty God tiat 
He should be supposed to break laws, or to have recourse to 
expedients. There is no denying what has been so often urged 
upon us, that this involves a supposition unworthy of perfect 
wisdom. Then if we consider the end for which the expedient 
is alleged to be devised—the attestation of a message—could 
not this end have been attained by apter means? Would a ~ 
miracle attest a message to us? If what we have been saying 
is true, taken by itself, it would not. But an improbability 
arises out of the idea of the ‘ message.’ Is it worthy of the 
relation between man and God, that the only visible act of 
intercommunion should be a message, delivered eighteen cen- 
turies ago? Is God in His dealings with man to come forth 
but once, and ever after to recede into obscurity? Or if we 
can get over this, we meet an —— which is even more 

KK 
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formidable ; and we state it in stronger terms than is done by 
Mr. Mozley (p. 117). Can we suppose that truths on which our 
eternal interests depend should be guaranteed by events which, 
to say the least, wear an aspect of incredibility—events which 
are allied to nothing which has a present place in God’s universe, 
and the truth of which as facts is only guaranteed by a second- 
hand channel of knowledge—human testimony? Would this 
be worthy the care and wisdom of our heavenly Father ? 

But the improbability of the miracle as thought under the 
evidential theory assumes greater proportions, when we state 
accurately its bearing upon nature. ‘ Miracles,’ says Mr. Mozley 
(p. 142), ‘are summarily characterized as violations of the laws 
‘of nature.’ We shall hereafter have to return to this subject, 
when we come to consider the relation of the supernatural 
to nature. In the meantime, it is to be remarked that the 
evidential theory necessitates some such definition as the above. 
A miracle, to be a miracle, must be marked off unmistakeably 
from ordinary events; and it is of no consequence what term 
we use so long as this process of separation is performed. We 
may call them violations or suspensions of laws of nature, or 
events at variance with the course of nature or ordinary expe- 
rience; and in each case the meaning is that, taking our stand 
on the world of experience, a miracle is an unusual, unaccount- 
able, lawless, or isolated event ; for if it could be accounted for, 
or reduced to any law existing in the world of experience, it 
would cease to be a miracle. We say, taking our stand on the 
world of experience; because divines, when hard pressed by the 
objections of science and philosophy, have taken refuge in the 
theory that, though lawless in reference to this world, a miracle 
is not lawless on the scale of the whole universe. But it is 
obvious science might decline to admit this higher point of 
view as equally beyond experience, and as in fact guaranteed 
only by the miracle. It might say, nay, it does say, I must 
not judge of the miracle in the light of what it proves; I must 
judge of it by that of which I have experience; and judged in 
this light, it is a lawless, unaccountable, isolated event. 

Let us see now what objections the miracle is liable to when 
‘ propounded to the world in this character. It is placed under 
the ban both of science and philosophy. Science has shown 
that, as a matter of fact, a lawless and isolated event has no 
existence in nature. Philosophy goes further, and shows that 
it cannot have; that in fact the assertion of such an act or event 
is a contradiction in terms. For what is a purely lawless, or 
exceptional act? It is an act which is out of all relation to 
other things. But such an act is to us simply unknowable. 
We can only know things in so far as they are connected with 
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other things, 7.¢. in so far as they are instances of law or system. 
A purely lawless or exceptional act is simply unknowable. 
What then does the definition of the miracle as something ex- 
ceptional or opposed to experience amount to? It simply anni- 
hilates itself. It amounts to this, that a miracle in so far as it 
is a miracle is an impossibility, a nonentity. In point of fact, 
too, it is wrong: for what we call miracles are not discon- 
nected from nature. What makes them to be miracles is not 
—_ of connexion with nature, but connexion with something 
else. 

But we care not to point out further the difficulties and 
incredibilities by which this theory of the supernatural is sur- 
rounded on every side. What is more to the purpose is to 
show how they are self-made. Let us disconnect the miracle 
from its assigned end—the proof of a revelation; let us join it 
on to God’s great purposes in connexion with man; and it imme- 
diately assumes an aspect and a standing under which all these 
difficulties vanish like unhealthy mists. Our theory of the 
supernatural loses its cramped and forced aspect. It becomes 
natural and imposing; and, instead of — attended with an 
& priort improbability, all facts and analogies of present 
experience point to and support it. 

For when we have so disconnected the miracle, it loses its 
isolated character and becomes one of a class or system of facts. 
If we comprehend in one whole the contents of the Bible and 
the religious life of the Church, it is obvious that we have got a 
class of facts with special characteristics. They may be de- 
signated as that class of facts which arise out of the relation in 
which man stands to God. And this would mark them off 
from other classes of actions which have a place in the life of 
humanity: as for instance, the social, political, and physical, 
which arise out of the relations in which we stand to our fellow- 
men and physical nature. Now let us observe what is the 
distinguishing mark of those facts or phenomena which arise 
out of the Divine relation. It is that they are supernatural, or 
in other words miraculous. Why so? Because in religion 
the objects towards which we act and which react on us are 
supernatural. When we act towards our fellow-men socially or 
politically, those with whom we act belong to the same sphere 
of being, and the resultant acts are what we term natural. But 
in the simplest act of religion, the object with which we are set 
face to face is supernatural, and the act is consequently a super- 
natural act. The supernatural character of religious actions 
can only be denied by maintaining that in religion the action 
is all on our side: and that there is no response from on high. 
If there is a response, if when we kneel down God's eye is 
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turned to us, if He vouchsafes His blessing or His grace, or His 
providential care, or any other sign of His presence, then these 
acts are certainly supernatural. They are as much miracles as 
the dividing of the Red Sea, or the raining down of manna. 
Why should great miracles such as that of the Red Sea be 
distinguished from an ordinary act of providential care, or the 
Resurrection of Christ from an act of grace whereby a soul 
dead in sin is raised to a new life in Christ? What differential 
character can be assigned to them? We believe there is none. 
You may say that those great miracles were interferences with 
the course of nature. But were they so in any sense in which 
the latter are not? Is not the most ordinary providential act 
an interference with the course of nature? Is not the com- 
munication of Divine grace the same? Are not both the special 
work of God just as much as the former ? 

Mr. Mozley has laboured hard to establish a distinction 
between the great miracles and what he terms the running 
miraculous. But we look in vain for any character assigned by 
him which would form a rational ground of distinction. The 
only thing which he seems to dwell upon is, that they were 
greater and more unmistakeable, so to speak: and that being so, 
the Jews and heathens recognised them to be miracles in a 
sense in which their own were not. And this is quite true. 
But greatness will not of itself give a differential character. 
There were great differences in this respect in the miracles of 
Christ. We could not, for instance, put His cures upon the 
same footing in respect of greatness as the raising of aol 
or His own resurrection. But there is a point which Mr. 
Mozley has overlooked. Is it not matter of faith that miracles, 
at least as great as those of Christ, are day by day being trans- 
acted? Every time we kneel at the altar, are we not bound to 
believe in a miracle second only to the Incarnation? and the 
same in — of the other sacraments? How can we in any 
true sense believe in the work of the Spirit without believing 
in a law of continued miraculous agency ? 

And so, when we shut up a book on evidences, and return to 
ordinary religious life, we instinctively throw aside the evidential 
theory, and take up a point of view such -as we are advocating. 
The moment we have todo with practical religion, we find ourselves 
in an atmosphere of the supernatural. We regard our personal 
religious life, and the life of the Church, as parts of a great 
miraculous system—a system which began in the earliest times, 
which culminated in the miracles of Christ, and which, as a 
system, is going on still. In proof of this we select the follow- 
ing passage at random from a common religious manual. 
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‘ The Church is the family of God. Those who compose it, whether already 
triumphant in heaven, or still militant on earth, have been made His children 
by adoption and grace. ‘They are therefore admitted to a participation of 
those blessings which form the subject of St. Paul’s prayer ir his Ephesian 
converts. The Spirit of God, by whom they are regenerated, dwells in them. 
They become His temple ; and so by Him are “strengthened with might” in 
their soul or “inner man.” By the same blessed Spirit, the love of God is 
shed abroad in their hearts. Christ, therefore, dwells in their hearts by faith ; 
according to His own promise to them that love Him, that “ He will come unto 
them, and make His ahode with them.” So great, then, is the change which 

ses upon all regenerate Christians at their entrance into the Church of 

hrist, that it can be compared to nothing less than a resurrection. By it we 
become “ dead unto sin, and born again unto righteousness.” The “old Adam 
is buried in us, and the new man is raised up in us.” To illustrate more fully 
this great faith, the Cuurch leads us to consider the resurrection of the widow’s 
son in the Gospel for the day. Jn this, as in the other miracles performed by 
Our Lord upon the bodies of men, we may see a type of those He now works upon 
our souls. Christ, the resurrection and the life, who stood by the bier of the 
young man to bid him “arise,” is as really, though invisibly, present with 
each one of His regenerate members, when He bids them “rise again from 
the death of sin unto the life of righteousness.” The influence of His Blessed 
Spirit, which He then sheds upon their souls, is to them as the breath of their 
spiritual life, by which they live and move and have their being. The same 
mighty power which raised the widow’s son from temporal death, also 
**quickened us when we were dead in trespasses and sins.’”—The Christian 
taught by the Church’s Services, edited by Dr. Hook, Part ii. p. 77. 


We would ask, is all this a reality, or is it just a way of 
speaking? If it is a reality, then the evidential theory is wrong; 
for there is a law of miracles going on now identical with that 
which gave rise to the miracles of Christ. And why should we 
not recognise this in forming a rationale of the supernatural ? 
If we do so, we shall get as a definition of the miraculous, 
‘ that class of facts or phenomena which arise out of the relation 
‘in which man stands to God.’ This would be in substance 
identical with a definition which we gave in a former article; 
but better expressed. In defining the miracle to be ‘ an event 
with a supernatural cause,’ we omitted to specify the human 
side of the miraculous. Asa matter of fact, miracles are not 
due to supernatural power simply, but to supernatural power in 
relation with man. 

The advantages of this definition over the old theory are very 
great. It frees the whole sphere of the supernatural from the 
cramped shape into which it was thrown. e no longer need 
to look at any acts of God as exceptional or rare. The sum of 
His dealings with man forms one great whole. If we suppose 
that a real relation subsists between man and God, then all that 
is recorded in the Bible, and in the religious life of the Church, 
is but the necessary result of that relation. Thus, looking at the 
period preceding the advent of Christ, we find the character of 
the divine relation to be in general what we may term provi- 
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dential. God, indeed, shed forth gifts which typified and fore- 
shadowed the charismata of the Church: such, for instance, 
as the gifts to the prophets, or the charisma of powers possessed 
by Elijah. But these were fragmentary in their nature. The 
general character of the relation was providential, and the 
miraculous phenomena recorded for the most part come under 
the head of Providence. They were worked for providential 
not evidential ends. Thus, for instance, the miracles of the 
Red Sea and of Jordan were not ordered for attesting the 
missions of Moses and Joshua. They, no doubt, had this effect 
collaterally, as everything which manifested the reality of the 
providential relation would have: but their primary end was 
for the fulfilment of God’s providential purposes in respect of 
His people! Under this point of view these great miracles 
no longer stand out as isolated marvels. They have their place 
in a class of facts of which we have experience ; and are capable 
of explanation in accordance with a law of Providence now 
going on. For we defy any one to assign a character which 
they possess different from the most ordinary providential act. 
With the coming of Christ a new order of things began, of 
which the distinguishing mark was the personal presence of God 
in man. We have first the presence of the Second Person in 
Christ by means of the hypostatic union; and, secondly, the 
presence of the Third Person in His Body—the Church. ‘Thus 
a new relation was cstablished between man and God, and this 
gave rise to a new class of miraculous facts. The miracles of 
Christ were the result of the hypostatic union; and their end, 
as we have pointed out, was not primarily evidential, but for 
the accomplishment of the work of redemption. In like manner 
the miracles of the Church resulted from the presence of the 
Holy Ghost, and they looked not to evidence but to edification. 
Divines have distinguished two classes of gifts in the Church, 
the ordinary and the extraordinary—the former directed to the 
erfecting of the individual, the latter to the perfecting of the 
y. But though the latter, comprising as it does gifts of 
healing, powers, tongues, prophecy, &c., has been more especially 
characterized as miraculous, the other class must be held to be 
equally so.- Both are alike, dona superviaturalia; both are the 
work of the Holy Ghost; and S. Paul contemplates the latter 
equally with the former as the permanent heritage of the 
Church (1 Cor. xii.). 
If now we admit our definition of miracles, the advantage of 





1 It seems ludicrous to observe that the Red Sea was divided, that the 
Israelites might pass through. Yet it is from overlooking this very obvious view 
of the matter, that all the difficulties with science and philosophy have origiuated. 
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it in a controversial point of view will be enormous. It simply re- 
verses the respective positions of the Christian and the unbeliever. 
Whereas, under the old theory the probability in an @ prior? point 
of view was strongly against, it is now as strongly in favour of 
miracles. All nature leads up to man,—but in man we have a 
personal being — of knowing and serving God—a being 
whose only possible relation to God is a personal one. But this 
personal relation, if it is real, must be miraculous—must termi- 
nate in a class of facts of the same character as those recorded 
in the Bible. The special advantage of this is that, in arguing 
with the unbeliever, the field is narrowed and defined. In arguing 
against miracles, he must at once, and openly, take up (what is 
always implied in his argument) an Atheistic or Pantheistic 
position. He must deny a personal existence to man; and so 
bring himself into conflict with the common sense of mankind. 
Once admit the human personality, and the existence of God 
and of the miraculous follows as a matter of course. 

Our definition, too, at once and for ever obviates the philo- 
sophical objections. Spinoza is the source whence these are 
drawn ; but we have taken the ground from under his feet. 
His whole strength consists in hammering on the fundamental 
axiom—‘ everything which takes place must be in accordance 
with law.’ But miracles are not lawless events; they are not 
shifts and expedients resorted to for a special purpose. On the 
contrary, there is a law of the miraculous, just as there is a 
law for every other class of facts in God’s universe. There is, 
for instance, a class of facts which arises out of the mutual 
relations of molecules and masses of matter; and these, we say, 
are subject to the law of gravitation. But, just in the same 
way, there is a class of facts which arises out of the relation in 
which man stands to God, and these are subject to the law of 
the miraculous. Thus miracles are a part of God’s original 
plan; they have ever had their place in the world, like other 
phenomena, and are equally capable of a rational explanation. 
They are not to be regarded as an after-thought, but as begin- 
ning with the creation of man, and continuing so long as he has 
his place in this world. 

he point of view we are advocating will give a rational 
account of two difficulties which are very formidable under 
the old theory. First, we can account for what Mr. Mozley 
terms the ‘running miraculous.’ It is a remarkable fact, as Mr. 
Mozley has pointed out, that miracles have ever formed part of 
the inmost life of humanity. Belief in them has prevailed in 
all ages of the world, and among every class of mankind. 
Heathens and Jews, as well as Christians, have had their 
miracles; and even in modern times science has supplied 
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material for them, which has given rise to spiritualism. The 
old theory cannot account for this remarkable phenomenon. It 
is obliged to characterize this faith as a delusion, and the han- 
kering after such things as a ‘morbid want,’ the product of 
‘curiosity, imagination, misery, helplessness, and indolence ’ 
. 204). 
© But = can that be a ‘morbid want,’ which has vindicated 
for itself a universal position in humanity? which has ‘flourishe:| 
* successively on heathen, Christian, and scientific material ; 
‘ because, in truth, it is neither heathen, nor Christian, nor 
‘ scientific, but human?’ Its universality proves that it is not 
a ‘morbid,’ but a legitimate want. What is universal is alsw 
necessary: and if it is the former it must have its ground in 
a necessity of human nature. And, in truth, if the point of 
view we are advocating is correct, it must be so. So soon as 
man awakens to the consciousness of a personal existence, he 
experiences the necessity of the Divine relation, and miracles as 
the results and evidences of that relation. If this want is not 
gratified in a legitimate way, it will seek its gratification by 
illicit means. In contemplating the records of the running 
miraculous we must allow a large margin for delusion. But 
Scripture undoubtedly contemplates along with delusion a 
measure of truth. We know not how far the Spirit of God 


wo | have revealed Himself among the heathen; nor how far 


evil powers may have been permitted to delude mankind. 

The other difficulty to which we alluded is the cessation of 
miracles. The old theory creates an impassable gulf between 
our age and the age of the Bible. While the latter was the 
age of the supernatural, the present is the age of the natural. 
Why should there be this unnatural chasm? Why should 
miracles have ceased? You can give no reason on the old 
theory which wili not be signally refuted by an appeal to fact. 
It is sometimes said that revelation having been proved by the 
aid of miracles, they are not now required. But how inappro- 

riate is such a remark in an age of unbelief like the present ? 
hat an immense impulse to Christian faith would not a revival 
of miracles give! But, in truth, the real import of the dil- 
ficulty is not sufficiently stated by simply saying miracles 
were, and miracles are not. ‘lhe difference between an age of 
miracles and an age without miracles implies a difference in the 
relation in which man stands to God. It implies in the one 
case that God is very near to man, that He guides, rules, 
assists him, and makes His presence felt. It implies in the 
other that God has receded from this near relation ; that man 
may call to Him, but He will not answer, nor vouchsafe a sign 
that He is near. We judge of the present by the past, but to 
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a soul agonizing with this frightful doubt, is there not a great 
temptation to judge of the oe by the present? If all signs of 
God's presence now are to be set down as delusion, why sath 
it not be the same in times past? It is true, even from our 
point of view, we have to account for the fact that miracles 
like those of Christ no longer take place. But if we relieve 
our views of the supernatural from the unnatural twist which 
they have received from the evidential theory, will not a simple 
consideration of the facts supply a sufficient answer? Great 
miracles like those of Christ no longer take place, because the 
Gift residing in Christ is no longer in the world. But the 
working of Providence, and the gifts of the Spirit, still remain 
—the latter, it may be, not in such large measure as in Apostolic 
times (which is, perhaps, our,own fault), but the same in kind. 

We have now to look at the question in its philosophical 
aspect; or, in other words, to consider how we are to view the 
supernatural in its relation to the natural. On the view we 
take in this matter will depend, whether we are to assign as the 
differential character of the miracle, that it is a violation or 
suspension of a law of nature. Now, if we adopt the definition 
of the miracle which we have given, it is evident that such a 
differential character is not needed. If miracles are the direct 
result of that permanent relation in which man stands to God, 
then, to all intents and purposes, the supernatural is brought 
within the sphere of the natural, if by the natural we mean the 
sphere of human experience. More especially is this the case in 
reference to the miracles of Christianity. The Divine power in 
Christ, during His earthly sojourn, certainly formed a part of 
nature ; for it was hypostatically one with His human nature, 
which every one allows was natural. In the same way a 
charisma of powers, imparted to an individual member of His 
Body, must be viewed as natural; for in this case, although the 
union is not the same, yet we know that the miraculous power 
resides in the individual as a permanent gift. The providential 
relation is somewhat different ; it is certainly the introduction 
of supernatural power within the sphere of nature, and as such 
might be characterized as different from, or at variance with, 
nature ; but being acontinued agency, not limited to the sphere 
of humanity, and being essential to the very existence of nature, 
it practically forms a part of this system of things. 

On these grounds we held, and still hold, that the mark of 
contrary to nature as a differential character of the miracle is 
not needed. Miracles are a class of facts within human expe- 
rience, and as such are in a parallel position with every other 
class ; and they difference themselves in a similar way. It is 
to be observed that every class of facts must be contrary to the 
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rest of nature; for in no other way could they establish them- 
selves as aclass. The organic phenomena for instance, or the 
rational acts of mankind, must be at variance with every other 
kind of phenomena. And in this sense, and no other, do we 
allow that miracles are contrary to nature. If there is any 
sense in which miracles are more contrary to nature than other 
classes of phenomena, let it be pointed out. If there is not, 
why attach to them an obnoxious and unnecessary mark which 
will give rise to endless dispute and confusion ?! 

Mr. Mozley, while doing us the honour to quote our remarks 
on this subject, takes occasion to dissent. He is, indeed, willing 
to resign the expressions—violation, or suspension cf a law of 
nature, if they are considered obnoxious. He would even go so 
far as to maintain that a miracle, when judged of on the scale 
of the universe, is not eontrary to, but in accordance with, law. 
But, while maintaining this accordance with higher law, he at 
the same time maintains the opposition of the miracle to ‘ that 
* set of laws which comes within the cognizance of our expe- 
‘ rience’ (p. 361). Now, if by ‘ that set of laws’ Mr. Mozley 
means every other set but the miraculous one, then miracles are 
contrary in the sense expressed. But just in the same way if 
we put apart any other set—e.g. the rational acts of mankind— 
from the bundle which we comprehend under the name of 
nature or experience, then we might just as truly say that they 
are in opposition to ‘that set of laws which comes within the 
cognizance of our experience.’ 

And this brings out the real difference between Mr. Mozley 
and ourselves. We are not so much divided upon the relation 
of the miracle to nature, as upon the prior question— What is a 
miracle? The difference will come out in answer to the ques- 
tion—Do miracles as a law or class of phenomena form part of 
human experience? In his view they do not; in our view they 
do. In his view they are past and exceptional acts on the part 
of God ; in our view they are parts of a vast system now going 
on. While he believes that the resurrection of Christ and the 
Apostolic charismata stand separate and altogether apart from us, 
we believe that the same power which accomplished these marvels 
as a law or system, is even now at work among us, and is part of 
our experience. 





1 Dr, Hannah, with his usual ability and clearness, has specified the three 
elements necessary to the definition of a miracle—its eficient, its formal, and 
its final cause. With regard to the efficient cause we are at one with him. His 
formal cause, as will be seen, we admit or reject according to what is meant by 
‘nature.’ With regard to the final cause, we have already shown in what respect 
oy a)" from the evidential theory. (See Contemporary Review, July, 1866, 
p. 303. 
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We thus maintain that the mark of contrary to nature as a 
differential character of miracles is not needed. But it is a mark 
which, from peculiar circumstances which we will now point out, 
is not only dangerous but fatal to theology ; and on this ground 
ought to be rejected. We have hitherto spoken of nature as 
identical with the sphere of human experience: but in doing so we 
are using language which, although common, when it comes to 
be examined will sound strange in the ears of common sense. 
Common sense will ask,—Is not nature altogether independent 
of human experience? Did the visible world, which geology 
tells us existed so many ages before man, only in reality begin 
to be, when the human eye was created to behold it? Do 
mountains and valleys, do John and Thomas vanish into nothing- 
ness when they are not seen? If they do not—and common 
sense is pretty sure they do not—then is nature not identical 
with human experience: it has a separate and independent 
existence. And upon this ground common sense will construct 
its theory of nature in relation to the supernatural. The mate- 
rial world with its gradations of beings, rising in a vast chain 
from the lowest existence up to man, forms one sphere of 
existence—the sphere of nature : and above this, invisible to us, 
there is another sphere of existence—heaven. It is peopled by 
spiritual beings and departed souls. We know very little about 
it; but we know that in respect of our spiritual nature we 
belong to it, while in respect of our bodily nature we belong to 
the world of nature. Both these spheres of existence, the 
natural and supernatural, are united in the over-ruling provi- 
dence of God. 

Now, if this conception, which we believe to be philosophically 
accurate, and which prevailed down to the end of last century, 
were universally recognised in modern science and philosophy, 
there would be no difficulty in our definition of miracles. e 
might safely allow the differential character of contrary to 
nature. In fact, Bishop Butler’s definition: ‘ A miracle in its 
‘very notion is relative to a course of nature, and implies some- 
‘ what different from it,’ would hit the mark. For miracles would 
be the breaking in of the higher world upon the lower; and 
they would establish themselves as a class by their opposition to 
nature as a whole, just as every other class of phenomena in 
nature have some mark of opposition to the rest. 

But nature, in modern science and philosophy, is taken in a 
sense which is not only different from, but has literally no 
analogy whatever to the above popular sense. In fact, a _ 
revolution in human thought was effected by Kant’s polemic 
against Hume. ‘The line of argument which Kant took up, was 
that of a distinction between the noumenal and phenomenal world. 
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This distinction, we may truly say, formed a new era in human 
thought: and its solidity is established by the fact that it has 
been adopted into all philosophies, and has found its way down- 
wards into the conceptions and reasonings of science. It is 
commonly expressed by the phrase, ‘the relativity of human 
knowledge,’ and it is equally contended for by the sense-phi- 
losophy, as represented by Mill, and the common-sense, as 
represented by Hamilton. According to this distinction, all 
that is objected to the senses, or in other words, all that we ex- 
perience, is only phenomenon ; but behind this there is, or there 
is not, as vere cause et substantia, a corresponding noumenon. 
The extreme sense-philosophy, as represented by Hume, would 
deny the existence of a noumenal world: the more moderate 
would allow that it may exist, but would maintain that we can 
never know it: the common-sense philosophy would maintain 
that it does exist, and that, although we cannot know it positively, 
yet the fact of its existence is assured to us by an indelible con- 
viction impressed upon the mind. 

The effect of this distinction is that it cuts the popular idea 
of nature in two. In the days of Bishop Butler, the term nature 
included both the noumenal and phenomenal world : people were 
not at that time aware of the distinction, Nor do we think there 
ought to be any other than a logical distinction : for noumenon 
and phenomenon as existing in nature are really one,—or rather 
noumenon is that which really exists, and phenomenon is the 
impression or knowledge which we have of it. But in modern 
science and in the sense-philosophy the distinction is made a 
very real one. That class of scientific men represented b 
Professor Tyndall and Mr. Grove, and sense-philosophers te | 
as Stuart Mill, exclude altogether from consideration the 
noumenal half of nature, and limit their views entirely to the 
phenomenal. The position they take up is thus stated by 
Stuart Mill :— 


“T premise, then, that when in the course of this inquiry I speak of the 
cause of any phenomenon, I do not mean a cause which is not itself a 
phenomenon ; I make no research into the ultimate ontological cause of any 
thing. To adopt a distinction familiar in the writings of the Scotch meta- 
physicians, and especially of Reid, the causes;with which I concern myself, are 
nut efficient, but physical causes. They are causes in that sense alone, in which 
one physical fact is said to be the cause of another. Of the efficient causes of 
phenomena, or whether any such causes exist at all, I am not called upon to 
give an opinion. ‘Ihe notion of causation is deemed, by the schools of meta- 
physics most in vogue at the present moment, to imply a mysterious and most 
powerful tie, such as cannot, or at least does not, exist between any physical 
fact on which it is oy consequent, and which is popularly termed its 
cause; and thence is deduced the supposed necessity of ascending higher, into 
the essences and inherent constitution of things, to find the true cause, the 
cause which is not only followed by, but actually produces, the effect. No such 
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necessity exists for the purposes of the present inquiry, nor will any such 
doctrine be found in the following pages. But neither will there be found 
anything incompatible with it. We are in no way concerned in the question. 
The only notion of a cause which the theory of induction requires, is such a 
notion as can be gained from experience. The Law of Causation, the recog- 
nition of which is the main pillar of inductive science, is but the familiar truth, 
that invari«bility of succession is found by observation to obtain between every 
fact in nature, and some other fact which has preceded it ; independently of 
all consideration respecting the ultimate mode of production of phenomena, 
and of every other question regarding the nature of “things in themselves.” ’? 
— Mill’s Logie, vol. i. p. 338. 


It is to be remarked that the class of thinkers who take this 
line are the most popular at the present day; and that their 
conception of nature is gradually supplanting the older one. 
People’s minds are becoming more and more habituated to 
think of nature as a mere succession and co-existence of pheno- 
mena. It is in our view a false idea of nature; but we have to 
face the fact that it not only prevails, but is the dominant one. 
To a scientific mind imbued with it, the natural world is the 
world of phenomena, the supernatural (if it has any existence) 
is the world of noumena. To such a scientific mind, man con- 
sidered as a person, ¢.e. a noumenon, is as much a supernatural 
being as are the angels. 

What now will happen ‘f in face of this view we maintain the 
opposition of miracles to nature? We shall put them in a posi- 
tion in which they become quite incredible. The true oppo- 
sition is that between the noumena of the supernatural world 
and the noumena of the natural; the opposition is not to a 
succession of natural phenomena. But if we maintain the 
character of opposition under this view, we must maintain it 





1 This is all very well for Mr. Mill and those scientific men who think with 
him. But do they not, after this programme, stand self-condemned if they ever 
presume to draw an ontological inference? For instance, with regard to Divine 
Providence. That is a question which literally turns upon the existence or non- 
existence of a noumenal world. If there are true causes and substances in nature, 
that is, beings who have a created and permanent existence, then general provi- 
dence or general law is the result of the relation in which they stand to each 
other. But, in addition to this, unless we dissever God altogether from His 
creation, there must be a special care exercised by Him, either immediately or, as 
the Bible gives us to understand, through the ministry of angels. In a word, 
there must be such a system as the Bible teaches, and man instinctively feels 
when he kneels down to pray. But, if there is no noumenal world, if all that is 
lut a mere co-existence and succession of phenomena, then to talk of a ial 
providence, or for that matter of a God, in any real sense of the term, is simple 
folly. What shall we say, then, of men who tell us, ‘A noumenal world may or 
taay not exist—we do not choose to argue the point with you,’ and who then 
draw an inference on the supposition that it does not exist? We must, however, 
except Mr. Mill from this condemnation. In his recent ‘Examination of Sir 
W. Hamilton’s Philosophy’ he has proved to his own satisfaction the non- 
existence of a noumenal world. Matter he finds but a permanent possibility of 
sensation, and mind but a series of feelings. 
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in the latter sense. The miracle thus becomes an unexplained 
break in a chain of phenomena. It is a /usus nature. For 
modern science will admit no noumenal agency—neither the 
action of God, nor the action of a personal man. 

For these reasons we think the character of opposition to 
nature ought to |e discarded. Miracles are put in a better 
position, when they are presented as a system within human 
experience : a succession of spiritual phenomena parallel with 
other experiences. No doubt, even in this light, they will 
hardly become credible to such a scientific mind, but they will 
not needlessly repel it. And theology will gain this advantage, 
that freed from the ban of science, it can speak without impe- 
diment to those who are less imbued with the scientific pre- 
judice. Nor if we adopt this view shall we set ourselves in 
opposition to Bishop Butler. When he opposed miracles to 
nature, it was in the former not in the latter sense. He would 
not have excluded the miraculous from the domain of expe- 
rience. Possibly he might not with us have put the experience 
of the Divine life in the same category with the great miracles ; 
but the reader must judge whether in doing so we have reason 
on our side.? 

We have occupied so much space with the rationale of the 
miracle that we have little left for other matters; but we cannot 
pass over Mr. Mozley’s admirable argument as against the 
objections of science. In entering, however, upon the considera- 
tion of it, we must relinquish the point of view for which we 
have been contending, and regard the miracle as an exceptional 
event. We must also pass over from the philosophical stand- 
point, which we have hitherto occupied, to the extreme position 
of the sense-philosophy. On the ground which we occupy, in 
dealing with this argument, we are not entitled to speak of a 
personal relation as subsisting between man and God, for the 
world of the sense-philosophy is not a world of persons and 
things, but of phenomenal succession. Looking, then, at miracles 
as exceptional acts, and at the world, in this point of view, what 
is the nature of the scientific argument brought against them ? 
It may be stated thus: the world being made up of a chain of 
orderly succession, what you mean by a miracle is an interrup- 
tion or variation of that order. But an immense accumulation 





1 ‘I find no appearance of a presumption from the analogy of a nature against 
the general scheme of Christianity that God created and invisibly governs the 
world by Jesus Christ : and by Him also will hereafter judge it in righteousness, 
#.¢. render to every one according to his works, and that good men are under the 
influence of His Spirit. Whether these things are or are not to be called miraculous 
is, perhaps, only a question about words.’ (Analogy, part ii, chap. 2.) We do not 
contend for the word, but for the thing—the identity of our spiritual life with the 
phenomena manifested in Christ and His Apostles. 
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of experience has proved the fact that the chain of succession is 
never broken or varied. And besides, invariability, as a prin- 
ciple, is so firmly fixed in the mind of every scientific inquirer, 
that he cannot even conceive the possibility of its failure. Or, 
to apply the argument to a particular case: You tell me of one 
or two dead men who have risen. I cannot believe it. An 
immense accumulation of experience has convinced me that such 
is not the order of succession in the case of dead men. Dead 
men continue dead : they do not rise again to life ; and so firmly 
am I convinced that this law is verified in every instance, that 
I cannot even conceive the possibility of its failure. 

The only effectual way of meeting this argument would be on 
philosophical ground. e might, for instance, reply in this 
way :—Your philosophy is all wrong. As a matter of fact, the 
world is not made up of co-existences and sequences. Matter 
is not, as Mr. Mill would persuade us, a permanent possibility 
of sensation, nor mind a series of feelings. There are in nature 
true causes and substances; and man is a being possessed of a 
personal existence. As soon as we allow this view of the world, 
the above argument falls to pieces. For events are not arranged 
on the principle of antecedents and consequents, but are de- 
pendent on the noumenal world of which they are the phenomena. 
Constancy of succession, therefore, is not an absolute law, as is 
postulated in the above argument. The succession is only con- 
stant, so long as the noumenal relations remain the same. But 
in the case of a miracle these are altered ; just as in the world 
of nature phenomena are continually varied by bringing new 
agents into play. In the case, for instance, of the resurrections 
spoken of, we know, on good grounds, that a power was present 
which produced the effect. 

This, however, is not the way in which Mr. Mozley has met 
the ment. He has fought the sense-philosophy on its own 
eaten This, if we mistake not, is something quite new. 
Hitherto the argument has been as against two rival philoso- 
phies. It had been taken for granted, that if we accept the 
empirical premisses, we must accept the conclusion. Mr. Mozley 
has shown that we are under no such necessity. He has dis- 
covered a flaw in the reasoning. Accepting as he does the 
premisses, he shows that the conclusion is by no means warranted ; 
for more is collected in the latter than is at hand in the former. 

In proceeding to his ~ ee Mr. Mozley first of all makes 
sure of what, on empirical premisses, we mean by the order of 
nature. If the order of nature is defined to be the order in 
which physical events succeed each other, the definition will be 
true enough. But it will not bring out the point which occasions 
all the difficulty, and which especially needs to be elucidated. 

NO, CXXXIV,—=-N.S. LL 
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There can be no question about the order of past events: that 
every one allows to be fixed and invariable; and, so far as we 
can see, not even the fiat of Almighty God could change it. It 
is about the future as connected with the past that the whole 
difficulty arises. Our belief is that the future will resemble the 
past ; that events which are at present hidden in the unknown 
future will succeed each other in the same order as they have 
hitherto done. Bodies have tended towards the earth; they 
will continue to do so. The sun has hitherto risen and set; he 
will rise and set. Men have been born, have lived, and died ; 
such will be their fate hereafter. As a matter of fact, such is 
the belief of every man, and the instinctive faith of the brute 
creation. Asa matter of fact, therefore, it must be accepted 
and dealt with by philosophy. We are not inquiring how the 
philosophy which we receive would deal with it; we are follow- 
ing Mr. Mozley in his explanation of it on the principles of 
empiricism. But before proceeding, let us mark the exact 
bearing of the point as now stated on miracles. It is on the 
strength of this faith that miracles or variations in the order of 
succession are excluded. From our conviction that nature will 
go on as hitherto, it is argued that as a matter of fact it will do 
so; and retrospectively that it has done so. And thus all 
miracles, past and future (if we regard them as exceptional 
events): even the slightest variation from the worn grooves is 
excluded. 

It is obvious that this conclusion is dependent on the mental 
character of this conviction. It is a trite remark—and the 
opponents of miracles would be the first to recognise it—that the 
mere fact of human belief does not in itself imply truth in fact, 
for many beliefs are fallacious. It depends on the mental cha- 
racter of our belief, it depends on whether it has any ground in 
reason or necessity, whether we can safely infer from it actuality. 

Have we, then, any ground in reason for this our faith? If 
we proceed on the premisses of empiricism, it must be confessed 
we have not. Mr. Mozley has analysed and exposed every 
apparent argument which would seem to give a rational ground 
for our faith in the uniformity of phenomenal succession. If a 
man is asked why he believes the future will resemble the past, 
probably his first impulse would be to say, ‘ Why, it is self- 
evident. But it is not. ‘We mean by self-evident, that of 
‘ which the opposite is self-contradictory: but though the fact 
‘that the sun rose to-day would be contradicted by the fact 
‘ that it did not rise to-day, it is in no way contradicted by 
‘the fact that it will not rise to-morrow.’ In like manner 
every other reason that we may be inclined to bring forward 
will be found, on examination, to be no reason at all, but simply 
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a statement of the fact in other words. It may be said, for 
instance, that the repetition of a fact for a length of time shows 
that there is a permanent cause at work. Here we should say 
to the empiricist, ‘ The idea of a permanent cause at all is sub- 
‘ versive of your premisses: it belongs to a different kind of 
‘ philosophy.’ Hence Mr. Mozley is quite correct when he 
argues, ‘The effects which have taken place show a cause at 
‘work only to the extent of those effects, not at all further. 
‘ Why, then, do we expect with such certainty the future con- 
‘ tinuance of them ? e can only say, because we believe the 
* future will be like the past. We have professed, then, to give 
‘a reason why we believe this, and we have only at last stated 
‘ the fact that we do.’ 

In like manner, Mr. Mozley disposes of other apparent argu- 
ments which might be brought from the same point of view. 
The following summary is a fine specimen of the keen eloquence 
which so often breaks from his pen :— 


* What ground of reason, then, can we assign for our expectation that any 
part of the course of nature will the xez¢ moment be like what it has been up 
to this moment, i.e. for our belief in the uniformity of nature? None. No 
demonstrative reason can be given, for the contrary to the recurrence of a fact 
of nature is no contradiction. No probable reason can be given, for all probable 
reasoning respecting the course of nature is founded upon this presumption of 
likeness, and therefore cannot be the foundation of it. No reason can be given 
for this belief. It is without a reason. It rests upon no rational ground, and 
can be traced to no rationa! principle. Everything connected with human life 
depends upon this belief, every practical plan or purpose that we form implies 
it, every provision that we make for the future, every safeguard and caution we 
employ against it, all calculation and adjustment of means to ends, supposes 
this belief; it is this principle alone which renders our experience of the 
slightest use to us, and without it there would be, so far as we are concerned, 
no order of nature and no laws of nature; and yet this belief has no more 
producible reason for it than a speculation of fancy. A natural fact has been 
repeated ; it will be repeated :—I am conscious of utter darkness when I try 
to see why one of these follows from the other; I not only see no reason, but 
I perceive that I see none, though I can no more help the expectation than I 
can stop the circulation of my blood. There is a premiss, and there is a con- 
clusion : but there is a total want of connexion between the two. The infer- 
ence, then, from the one of these to the other, rests upon no ground of the 
understanding ; by no search or analysis, however suitable or minute, can we 
extract from any corner of the human mind and intelligence, however remote, 
the very faintest reason for it.’—P. 39. 


Mr. Mozley next shows that what is called the inductive 
principle is of the same character. It consists of two parts: 
first, the search for the antecedent ; and, secondly, the inference 
which is ‘ exactly the same instinct which converts ordinary and 
‘common experience into law, viz. that habit by which we 
‘always extend any existing recurrent fact of nature into the 
‘ future. 

LL2 
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With regard to the exact nature of this expectation of like- 
ness, Mr. Mozley does not commit himself. It may be simply 
a practical instinct, analogous to the instinct of brutes; or it 
may arise in us from custom or association. It is enough, he 
thinks, if we understand that it is irrational, ¢.e. has no ground 
in reason. He quotes with approbation the famous view of 
Hume, and then applies the result to the question of miracles :—. 


* And now the belicf in the order of nature being thus, however powerful 
and useful, an unintelligent impulse of which we can give no rational account, 
in what way does this discovery affect the question of miracles? Jn this way, 
that this belief, not having itself its foundation in reason, the ground is gone 
upon which it could be maintained, that miracles, as opposed to the order of 
nature, were opposed to reason. There being no producible reason why a new 
event should be like the hitherto course of nature, no decision of reason is con- 
tradicted by its unlikeness. A miracle, in being opposed to our experience, is 
not only not opposed to necessary reasoning, but to any reasoning. Do I see, 
by a certain perception, the connexion between these two? It Aas happened 
so; it will happen so; then may I reject a new reported fact which has not 
happened so as an impossibility. But if I do not see the connexion between 
these two by a certain perception, or by any perception, I cannot.’—P, 48. 


And again :—- 


* When, then, there is nothing on the side of reason opposed to the expecta- 
tion of likeness, as is the case commonly, we follow it absolutely. But 
supposing there should arise a call of reason to us to believe what is opposite 
to it; supposing there is the evidence of testimony, which is an appeal to our 
proper reason, that an event has taken place which is opposed to this impression 
—it is evident then that our reason must prevail in the encounter, i.e. that if 
there is on one side positive evidence, the antecedent counter-expectation must 
give way.’—P. 57. 


Such is Mr. Mozley’s famous argument ;* and, as an argumen- 
tum ad hominem, we believe it to be unanswerable. He has 
shattered for ever the pretentious reasoning from the ‘ constancy 
of natural causes.’ Those who indulge in this argumentation 
are the very persons who have loosened the connexion between 
cause and effect. The order of nature in their hands has become, 
in Mr. Mozley’s expressive phrase, but ‘ a rope of sand, consist- 
‘ing of antecedents and consequents, but without a rational link 
‘ or trace of necessary connexion between them.’ Under this point 
of view then, what reason can be assigned against the miracle? 
There is none. The resurrection of Christ is as credible as is 
His death. ) 

But if we examine Mr. Mozley’s argument in the light of its 
positive value, as tending to further our belief in the super- 
natural, our estimate of it alters. The argument is only valid 





1 It is to be observed that this argument only meets Positivism, or the English 
sense-philosophy. It does not meet the objection to miracles grounded on 
Pantheistic systems. 
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on empirical principles: but if the miracle is only gained at the 
price of adopting these, of what use is it tous? Simply none 
at all. If we dissever the connexion between cause and effect, 
we denude the miracle of all meaning. A miracle has only 
meaning on the supposition of noumenal agency or real cau- 
sation. It is on this supposition alone that we can draw the 
inference of a supernatural cause. If there is no real causation 
—if the events of the world succeed each other disconnectedly, 
like the images of a kaleidoscope, what does it matter whether 
they are similar or dissimilar, miraculous or ordinary? We 
can in neither case advance a single step beyond the fact that 
they are. In fact, Mr. Mozley has only developed in one di- 
rection the inherent scepticism of the empirical philosophy. 
Hume developed it in other directions, to the utter subversion 
of human knowledge. 

And this illustrates the truth of a remark which we made 
before, that the real point at issue in the present controversy is 
not scientific but philoeophical. Our faith in the supernatural 
is dependent on the view which we take of the world as a whole. 
As Mr. Mozley has remarked (p. 50), the idea of real causation 
in nature is not opposed to the supernatural: but (and it is our 
own remark) the idea of antecedents and consequents is. It is 
not indeed opposed, as Mr. Mozley has shown, to the unlike fact ; 
but it is opposed to the miracle as the work of God. But if it 
is opposed to the agency of God, it is equally opposed to the 
agency of man: its logical result being, as developed by Mr. 
Mill, the reduction of the human personality to ‘a series of 
feelings.” Here then is a ready method for solving any doubts 
a man may have in regard to miracles. If he can see his way to 
the belief that he is something more than a ‘series of feelings ;’ 
if he can convince himself that he is a living person, the cause 
of his own actions, he has no longer any reason to doubt the. 
miraculous scheme of Christianity. 











NOTICES. 


‘Sequences, Hymns, &c, and other Ecclesiastical Verses,’ by the Rev. 
J. M. Neale (Hayes). Such is the simple title of the posthumous work of 
its distinguished author. It is with no ordinary feelings that, in these 
pages, we announce that the Christian Remembrancer will no longer be 
enriched and adorned by those articles—so replete with a rare and large 
erudition, so warm and tender in feeling, and so apart from the ordinary 
and conventional tone of treatment—which always announced the same 
unwearied service to the Church. It has been said, and with great truth, 
and in a quarter in which there is but small sympathy for our principles 
and labours, that Mr. Neale was one of the most remarkable men that the 
Church of England has produced. It is possible that the writer who so 
expressed himself was only struck by those superficial aspects of the cha- 
racter of our friend and contributor, his unusual learning, his out-of-the- 
way subjects, and the habit he had of taking all matters of study which 
every one else neglected. To say this was to say little of Mr. Mason 
Neale. Mere pedantry might select untrodden fields of historical disquisi- 
tion, and it would only require what is called eccentricity and affectation 
to do what nobody else dves, and to do it in a different way. But to Mr. 
Neale to plunge into difficult studies, and to throw himself with ardour 
into modes of thought and habits of mind different from those of the 
present day, was natural to him. His ‘ History of the Oriental Church,’ 
destined to remain an unfinished design, was something more to him than 
a field for displaying uncommon research. He felt the need of what 
he was writing for others as well as for himself. No doubt in his case, as 
in that of all scholars, the personal delight in accumulating knowledge, 
and the sense of satisfaction in opening into a new ocean of research and 
thought, the feeling which dictates the 


* Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Trita solo, 
had its place in him as in others. But there was a point of convergence in 
all his works. We believe him to have been animated by a very pure love 
of what he believed to be an important function of the Church of 
England. It is quite true. that he might have had some views of that 
function which few shared with him ; but what we intend to mark by 
this observation is his sense of loyalty. When in past years he was 
charged with Romanizing by his Brighton neighbours, we always thought 
the charge exceedingly silly, because if Dr. Neale held any views in 
excess they were his Oriental proclivities. Why he was so, and why 
he selected the Eastern Church for his especial study, and only sub- 
ordinated the literature and history of the West, is a question which 
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can only be answered by some knowledge of his character. His mind 
was rather of the East than the West. It was redundant, flowing, large, 
subtle, and if deficient in any province it was in that of logic. His 
was not a political mind : he failed in those qualities in which has been 
the especial success of the West. He was a poet, not a dialectician ; and 
his poetry had a richness and a wildness of its own. To seek further into 
the reason of this would, in Mr. Neale’s case, bring us to the true fountain 
of his inspiration, or taste, or idiosyncrasy, or whatever else it is to be 
called. He was most thoroughly imbued with what is, after all, given in 
the language and spirit and method of the East; viz. the oracles of God. 
The Bible is Oriental, and therefore Mr. Neale was an Oriental in habits 
of thought and feeling. In his character he combined many of the excel- 
lences, and of course some of the defects, of the Oriental constitution. 
The perfect insensibility to insult and contradiction and misrepresentation, 
which he always exhibited, and which to a superficial observer looked like 
apathy, was almost equal to that of an Indian devotee: while, at the 
same time, he had a keenness of sensibility, and an active, excitable, and 
delicate organization, which was susceptible of the strongest emotions of 
sensibility. He loved deeply, but was chary of exhibiting any passion. 
Such a character is likely to be misunderstood ; and he never was under- 
stood. Had he been more of the practical man—the political man—he 
would have succeeded better. But he lived in his own world, which the 
world calls a world of dreams, and aspirations, and fancies. But these 
dreamers often succeed, and succeed more really than is given even to 
themselves to know. And the secret of this is that an idealist never knows 
when he is beaten ; and therefore he never is beaten. His ‘mind to him 
a kingdom is;’ but it is not peopled by shadows. After all there are cer- 
tain points on which Mr, Neale concentrated his powers ; and in which he 
has succeeded. In conjunction with others, he was the first to attempt a 
revival of Church architecture: he was personally and singly the first to 
attempt a revival of English Hymnody : he was the first of the present 
generation to call attention to the Eastern Church: he was the first to 
revive the notion of Sisterhoods. Now it is past a doubt, even by the con- 
fession of foes, that these are four points absolutely won and incorporated 
into the current policy of the Church of England: not all equally, but all 
substantially. He was not of course invariably happy in his method of 
treating these things: in the last matter we have mentioned, it is well 
known that in this Review we had serious misgivings as to his judgment. 
But what we want now to notice is that he was in what he made his life a 
very successful man. The author of ‘Jerusalem the Golden’ has done 
that for the Church of England which only Ken and Keble did before him. 
And it is singular and touching that his very last composition was a sort 
of monody, or ¢hrenos, as he would have called it, on the author of the 
Christian Year. It remains— 


‘His satum accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere ’— 


to acknowledge the cheerfulness and kindness which in the relations of 
editor and contributor always prevailed between himself and the writer 
of these remarks. To say that he always made allowances, when on 
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the other hand allowances were always made, is to say as little as the facts 
of the case can bear. We ought to say much more, and to place on record 
our sense of his habitual deference to what perhaps he often had few sym- 
pathies with: his slowness to take offence : his patience of contradiction, 
and his easy generosity of mind. He was a man personally of large sym- 
pathies and few passions ; and to ourselves, and, as we fully believe, to our 
readers, his departure causes a blank which can with difficulty be filled up. 


Mr. Cazenove’s University Sermon, ‘Inconsistency’ (Rivingtons), is a 
very remarkable publication : remarkable because it seems to introduce a 
new era into the Oxford pulpit, and remarkable on its own merits, To 
take the latter point first, This sermon shows an astonishing and critical 
acquaintance with modern thought, European as well as English thought ; 
and is replete with erudition at once deep and discriminating on con- 
temporary literature, political, poetical, ecclesiastical, and historical. Mr. 
Cazenove draws his illustrations with equal facility, and equal felicity, 
from Thomas Aquinas and Mr. Browning, and applies them to a practical 
subject with great elegance of style and refinement of thought. And as 
regards the University, in its position of teacher of men of this age, we 
think it much that a preacher at S. Mary’s should innovate on the old 
dry method, and should be bold enough to tell the young men both the 
dangers and safeguards of modern speculation. Few recent sermons are 
more striking than this. 


The republication of Dr. Phillpotts’ famous ‘ Letters to Butler’ (Murray), 
marks an era in the Church History of England. The great Bishop of 
Exeter feels it to be a duty to vindicate his consistency, and, having been 
the first of men now living to place the great controversy between our- 
selves and Rome on its proper basis, he now reprints his early polemic, 
‘to meet the renewed attempts which are made to reconcile the differ- 
* ences between the Articles of the Church of England and those of the 
‘ Council of Trent.’ If by these attempts the Bishop has in view a com- 
promise which should be all one-sided, in which we are to give up every- 
thing, and the Prussia of the Church is only to gain an accession of 
territory, we can only say that we are not aware of such attempts, or if 
we ever heard of them, that we have not the smallest sympathy with them. 
But we are not ready to believe that the ‘ Eirenicon,’ of which the most 
palpable and unmistakeable aspect is that it proposes mutual concessions, 
common sacrifices, and the liberty of open questions, comes under the 
Bishop’s suspicion. The Church of England as it is, and the Church of 
Rome as it was when Dr. Phillpotts wrote (still more as it is at the 
present hour), we believe do present ‘ insuperable differences.’ But what 
is now canvassed is the possibility of reducing the insuperable character 
of differences, which it is impossible as they stand to exaggerate. 


‘The Alleged Conversion of the Irish Bishops to the Reformed Religion,’ 
by Dr. Brady (Longmans), has been made the subject of more important 
consequences than this Essay can logically sustain. The adhesion of the 
existing Irish Bishops at the Reformation to the religious change of that 
era, is an interesting subject of historical investigation. But it has no 
bearing whatever on the standing of the present Irish Bishops, nor indeed 
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on the future of the Irish Church. This last question will be settled on 
political grounds, not on any historical antecedents; and whether a new 
succession was introduced into Ireland, or whether the old Bishops to a 
man conformed, will not help reformers to the solution of their difficulty 
what to do with the proceeds of the pillage which they recommend. 


Mr. Lewin Maine, under the title of a ‘ Berkshire Village’ (Parker), has 
given a very good example of what a parochial monograph might become. 
The value of this little work as a type of what every incumbent might 
produce, would be greater, were its author more skilled in technical 
knowledge of Church architecture. 


‘The Oxford Victoria Prayer-Book’ (Gardner) is an innovation on the 
old type. We can hardly say whether we like this curious compromise in 
the shape ofthe English A BC. It is not Old English, not Roman type, 
not ‘ script,’ but a sort of fusion of the three in the body of the book, and 
a not very harmonious use of antique Roman in the running titles. But 
it has a certain elegance of its own, and is likely to be popular. We can 
just understand why it is styled the ‘ Victoria :’ because it contains what 
is no part of the Prayer-Book, the recent Proclamation for the disuse of 
three of the State Services. While on the subject, we must remind the 
Oxford Delegates, that one of the grounds on which the exclusive— 
or so to say the co-exclusive—privilege of printing the Prayer-Book is 
conferred on the Universities is, that they should be faithful to their 
trust. They are not faithful to their trust in putting forth an edition 
like this, which includes the XXXIX. Articles, which are no more a 
part of the Prayer-Book, however much they may belong to the 
English Church, than Jewell’s ‘Apology.’ We should like to know how 
often the present Prayer-Book is collated with the Sealed Book. And we may 
give a hint to the Universities and Queen’s Printer, which is so to set out 
the Communion Services and the Baptismal Office, in what are called ‘ the 
Service Books,’ as not to require, as is now almost invariably, if accidentally, 
the case, the page to be turned in the very middle of the Canon of 
Consecration and the act of Baptism. Another improvement would be, after 
the example of the old Sarum Books, to print in the large folio editions 
the Morning and Evening offices on vellum, which would be a great boon 
to poor parishes and to churches where there is a daily service. 


The popularity, and consequently the increasing bulk, of the well-known 
Parker’s ‘ Glossary of Architecture,’ has compelled the accomplished editor 
to issue it in an abridged and condensed form. This may be called the 
‘ knapsack’ edition. 

‘ Selections, New and Old’ (Masters), is a sort of Enfield’s Speaker, only 
it is intended for private study and meditation, and is a selection done 
with considerable taste and research. It is enriched with a preface by 
the Bishop of Oxford, and might be further enriched by an index. 


‘ A Winter in the East,’ by F. M. (Masters), is a very pretty and feeling 
sketch of the Holy Land. 


We believe that we should not be wrong in naming as the Durham 
Hymnal a compilation published by the Messrs. Mozley, and now reprinted, 
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which bears the initials of J.G. The tunes are issued under the great 
authority of Dr. Dykes ; and in one ‘aspect the multiplication of these 
manuals, as proving the large and growing taste for these practical 
aids to public devotion, '3 to be valued. The mere fact of multiplicity 
presents drawbacks to this estimate. The present collection, however, 
must stand very high as a complete and valuable manual. 


From Mr. Butler, of Wantage, we have to acknowledge a beautiful 
manual of meditation, under the title, ‘Short Meditations on the Sufferings 
of our Lord’ (Masters). 


‘ The Office of the Most Holy Name’ (Masters) bears the signature of 
R. B., which is a sufficient guarantee of its depth and tone. The only 
fault of such compendiums is the adaptation to private use of the forms 
intended for a religious community. 


‘The North Side of the Table’ is an Essay by Mr. C. J. Elliott, of 
Winkfield (Parkers), attempting to prove that the north side means the 
north end. We have so often expreseed our inability to adopt this con- 
clusion, that we can only say here that Mr, Elliott writes with candour and 
good feeling, and exhibits the result of considerable reading.} 


‘From Pole to Pole’ (Nisbet) is the fantastic—or to use the fashionable 
word, the sensational—title of a History of Missions, by Mr. Hassall. 
There is a good deal of information in it, and it contains a useful list of 
authorities for the statistics and history of missionary work. But it is 
not a fair book: it is not written to scale. The Church of England 
Missions, especially those of the S. P. G., are systematically underrated ; 
and those of the dissenting bodies as unduly optimized. It may be that 
Mr. Hassall is not intentionally unfair; but to be ignorant in such a book 
is only to condemn it. 


‘Caught Napping’ (Palmer) is an unhappy instance of what we hope is 
not a characteristic of the extreme Ceremonialist school. If anybody 
wishes to see how the worst spirit of the funny hebdomadals may 
be exhibited to the damage of a serious cause, he may learn something 
melancholy from this little pamphlet. One Hickeringill, who years ago 
wrote on the other side, has been the writer’s model. 


The Rev. Edward Bartrum, Master of the Grammar School at Berk- 
hamstead, is a sanguine person. He has put forth a pamphlet, in the 
shape of a ‘ Letter to Harry Charles, Esq.’ (Longmans), a gentleman who 
does not seem to have any especial duties in this direction—in which he 
suggests that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners should be empowered to 
purchase, at a compulsory valuation, a// the livings in private patronage, 
and distribute them according to merit, which is essential to the progress 
of the Church. The judges of merit are to be persons who, it may be sur- 
mised, will recognise the especial fitness of schoolmasters for good livings. 
What if we were to suggest that all Editors of Reviews and contributors 
to ecclesiastical literature should have a claim—which certainly is not 
recognised—to stalls and deaneries ? 
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The Irish Church difficulty is not likely to be settled at present. But 
it is satisfactory to find that it is not likely to want in its hour of peril 
zealous and able defenders. Threatened men live long; and it may be so 
in the present case. At any rate, it is of good omen that its defenders are 
content to let the whole truth be known. We have to mention, among 
other {publications on this subject,—1. ‘Work and its Reward in the 
Irish Church,’ by Mr. Dwyer (Hodges & Smith), who deals in a very 
elaborate examination of the alleged statistics, 2. Mr. Alfred Lee’s 
‘ Examination of Sir John Gray’s Speech in Parliament’ (Hodges & Smith). 
3. ‘ The Charge of Bishop Fitzgerald of Killaloe’ (Hodges & Smith). This 
last publication is not so satisfactory as those of the inferior writers. 
4. A second edition of ‘ The Irish Church: its Claims,’ &. (Rivingtons), 
by Archdeacon Wordsworth. 


We have to mention two very effective Funeral Sermons, effective in 
very different ways. One, most warm and affectionate, by Archdeacon 
Churton, preached at Oxford, after Mr. Keble’s death : ‘The Power of Holy 
Minstrelsy’ (Rivingtons). The other, grave and didactic, delivered in 
Trinity College Chapel, ‘In Memory. of William Whewell’ (Macmillan). 
To these we may add a Sermon, ‘ The Life of Faith’ (Hayes), preached by 
Mr, Malleson, at Baldersby, on the Sunday after the funeral of Dr. Neale. 


‘Fasciculus’ (Parkers). Here is a very pretty collection of translations 
into Latin Verse, by Mr. Lewis Gidley and Mr. Robinson Thomson and 
their friends. They are usually translations into classical metres ; but 
there are, in addition to some original compositions, which are not very 


good, a few versions, and very happy ones, of some of our familiar hymns, 
It is a proof how thoroughly many of these represent the medizval feeling 
that they so appropriately take the Latin dress, The well-known Easter 
song, ‘Jesus Christ is risen to-day,’ for example, seems to be only a 
version of some lost Latin Hymn. We cannot resist the p'easure of 
extracting a translation of ‘When I survey the wondrous cross’— 


* Mire crucis dum contemplor, Rex qua pendet gloriz, 
Lucrum omne damnum duco, illudo superbie. 
Absit, absit gloriari, nisi in morte Domini ; 
Nihil est quod non postponam Redemptoris sanguini. 
Defluit ex fronte sacra, perforatis manibus, 
Mixtus amor cum dolore, defluit ex pedibus. 
Mixtus amor cum dolore quando tantus adfuit ? 
Et coronam tam regalem quando spina preebuit ? 
Mundum si donare possim, parum id appareat : 
Mirus amor tam divinus memet totum postulat.’ 


There is in these times a disinclination on the part of the Clergy to main- 
tain their just rights to that provision which piety has laid up for them, No 
doubt there is a sort of good feeling at the bottom of this, But in the wish 
not to seem greedy and grasping, there is such a mistake, which comes to 
be a sin, of being an unfaithful steward of what is God’s own property. 
No clergyman is justified in sacrificing any portion of the value of his 
living in order to conciliate tithe-payes, For a little present ease and 
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evanescent popularity, he only robs God and his successors. An anony- 
mous Country Rector has published a very important ‘ Letter to Mr. Vil- 
liers on the unjust Operation of the Union Assessment Act’ (Rivingtodns), 
which we recommend without hesitation to all the country clergy. 


Mr. Gregory Smith has published a very effective pamphlet on the 
€ Conscience Clause.’ It is the best publication on the subject. 


That classical taste and sound Christian principle may at times seem 
antagonistic is indisputable ; witness the tone prevalent at Florence under 
the sway of the Medici. That the two are nevertheless thoroughly com- 
patible may be shown by numberless examples. A small volume, admirably 
illustrating the felicity of such an union, has just been published (Bath : 
Simms ; London : Simpkin & Marshall), being the ‘ Remains in Verse and 
Prose of the Rev. Francis Kilvert, M.A.’ A brief memoir of the author is 
prefixed ; it is written in thoroughly good taste and feeling, and gives a 
most pleasing idea of its subject. Of the English poems, Latin com- 
positions, in prose and verse, and the English Essays, which make up the 
volume, we give the preference to the Latin portion, and should rank the 
English poetry (though it has many charms) as last. There is a terseness 
and felicity of expression in Mr. Kilvert’s lapidary style, and in his classic 
verse, which was hardly attained by him in his native tongue, The many 
scholars, to whom this little work will afford a real treat, will not enjoy the 
feast the less, when they know that the friends and pupils of this lamented 
teacher hope to benefit his family by the sale. On every account, we have 
much satisfaction in making this little publication known to our readers. 
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